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ADVERTISEMENT. 



LARGEcxtent of territory, in the countries lying around 
the Mediterranean, had been Burreyed by the iniasionariea 
of tlie American Board of Commiasioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, before Messrs. Smith and Dwight entered upon the 
tour described in these volumes. Messrs. Fiak and Parsons, 
in the year 1820, had traversed the country embracing the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Messrs. Fisk atid King had as- 
cended the Nile, as far as Thebes in Upper Egypt, in 1823. 
Messrs. Parsons, Fisk, King, Bird, Goodell, and Smith had, 
at different times, explored the whole of Palestine and the 
greater part of Syria, within the years 1821 — 1827. Is. 
1827 Mr. Gridley travelled from Smyrna into Cappadociaj 
and in that year and the two following, Messrs, Brewet) 
King, Smith and Anderson, visited the Peloponnesus and 
the more important of llie Ionian and jEgean islands. Tri- 
poli and Tunis, on the northern coast of Africa, were viB- 
ited by Mr. Bird in 1829. 

These investigations, together with those of niissionariw 
employed by other societies, had laid open the religious and 
noral condition of the Coptic, Maronitc, and Greek churches 
o the minute observation of their brethren in this western 

Bonic secla there were, hewever, having their principal 
endence farther east, of which, though enough was known 
> excite interest, there was not enough to determine defi- 
itely what should be attempted for their spiritual improve- 
ent. Such, among others, were the Armenians, Geor- 
ina, Ncstorians and Chaldeans. 

To ascertain what it was practicable for the cliMches of 
Merica tg do for these sects, and also for Ab'^tV6,T^ 
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mans, Kurds, and Persians, among whom they reside, the 
Prudential Committee of the Board resolved to send two 
missionaries into Armenia on a tour of investigation. The 
Rev. Eli Smith was selected for one, on account of his 
experience as a traveller, and his acquaintance with the 
Arabic language, with which he had made himself familiar 
in Syria, and also with Turkish, which a little practice would 
enable him to employ in conversation. The Rev. H. G. O. 
DwiGHT, although but just come into the Mediterranean, 
was associated with him, in full confidence that he would 
render important aid in the service. 

It is due to these brethren to say, that they executed 
their commission to the entire satisfaction of the Commit- 
tee. The result has been the collection of a mass of inter- 
esting and valuable facts, the relation of which, in the in- 
dependent journals of the two travellers deposited at the 
Missionary Rooms, occupies more than a thousand pages of 
manuscript. The use which Mr. Smith has made of the 
journal of his companion, is explained in the Preface. 

It may be proper to add, that the Committee have taken 
measures, since receiving these reports, to commence a 
mission among the Nestorians of Oormiah, in Persia ; and 
they hope soon, with the leave of Providence, to occupy a 
number of new stations in that part of the world. 

We regard the statements contained in these volumes as 
possessing an accuracy and value far beyond what is com- 
mon in books of travels ; and as being worthy of the atten- 
tive perusal of the geographer and historian, as well as of 
missionaries and directors of missionary societies ; and in- 
deed of all who are interested in the publication of the gos- 
pel in the east, and in the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of man. 

Missionary RoomSy Boston, 

Jan. 17, 1833. 

B. B. WISNER, 

R. ANDERSON, J- Secretaries, 

DAVID GREENE, 



PREFACE. 



An important fact brought to light by the experience of pro 
estant missions in Western Asia, has for some time interested 
the beneyplent in the relics of the Ch'iental Churches, While pa- 
pists are hedged around by inveterate prejudice, and moslems by 
their intolerant law against apostasy, those churches are accessible. 
The importance of evangelical labors among them, therefore, has 
been natarally regarded as enhanced, not only by the prospect of 
effecting their own improvement, but by the very inaccessibleness 
in other ways of the regions they inhabit One of the largest of 
the oriental churches is the Armenian. From what missionaries 
had seen of its scattered members along the coast of the Levant, the 
American Board of Missions had been led to hope, that in Armenia 
itself might be found some promising fields for missionary culture* 
To investigate this point, their Prudential Committee directed the 
journey narrated in the following pages to be undertaken. Their 
Instructions, bearing date the 19th of January 1830, may be found 
published in part in the Missionary Herald vol. xxvi. p. 76. They 
were received at Malta on the 27th of February, and the journey 
was accomplished during the remainder of that and the first six 
months of the following year. 




Tht maiuuT of fhe jeumty will ba luflicieDlIf decltrcd bj Ihe 
Dartative ilself. One point only need be alluded lo here. The 
leader will fiail occuioail deicriptiana, perhaps somBUmee diagust- 
\ag □□e>, of circuDiBlaDcea of inconvenleDce wblch were often 
eacDUDtered. In a counlry where no accommodalions for comfort- 
able traTetliag eiisl, there can be only the alternative of furnishiDg 
ODa'aaetr.orof dlspenaing with them entirely. Two English friends, 
who will be alluded lo in the course of the narralivo, adopting the 
former course, took ia tbeir irain, from Persia to Trebizond, (ifleeii 
or lixteen animals bearing (eals, beds, chairs, tables and other arti- 
cles of cODTOJiLencB, with serTants in prnporlion ; ncd another, for a 
ioibII family and a brother, ia known to have hired no less llisn 
thirty. Had such arrangements been adopted for (his journey, the 
reader would have been rarely told of Ihe uncomfor table clrcum- 
ilances dow alluded to. What was deemed a desirable regard for 
missionary economy, nith other considerutions, prevented ; and the 
other part of Ihe allernitive was adopted. Innumerable snnuyances, 
some expense of health, and risk of life even, were among the con- 
sequences ; but there was the serious advantage, also, of a more 
thorough inlrodnclion lo the domeslio condition of Ihe people, than 
would otherwise have been had. Tula advantage il has been found 
convenient, in the course of a faithful narrative, to imparl also to 
Ihe reader. While enjoying it, he will have no disposition, it i> 
hoped, to interpret any descriplion aa a gratuitous appeal to his sym- 
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ed by a picture drawn offensively naked, It Is presamed he will not 
complain, when he reflects what the experience of the reality must 
have been. 

7^ advantaget enjoyed for conduethtg aivatigalioni to a Crut 
result, will also appear in pari from the narrative, Il may be proper 
to state here, that the disposition universally prevatont to give iU' 
formation with little regard to truth, has been, it ia believed, fully 
appreciated, liesides re-questloning and croas-questioniog the same 
informant, several personi, when opportunity haa offered, have 
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often been interrogated respectiog the Bims fact, before Ihe Imth at 
regarded as oacertaincd, AI Shoosha, i Urge part of tbe gen- 
eral ground loucliing Ihe Arraeniana was brought under the review 

the Kev. Mr. Ditlrich, whose studies and experience hud quulifi' 
ed him to be an eicellem informanl. And in the end, at Malti, 
Dotes nere verj' failhAiliy compared with biBhop Diofi^Biiii, one of 
the best informed eccleaiaslics of tbe Armenian nalion, ddit M- 
tached to the American miulon press in that island, He furnished, 
iQ fact, much additional inJbrmation. Through him were obtained 
all the extracts from works in the Armenian language. For, during 
the journey, only the Turkish language bad been made familiar, 
that being understood everywhere, and a dragoman being always at 
hani! lo interpret, when it was found convenient lo resort lo the 
Armenian. A missionary might perhaps in some coses have mode ■ 
better aeUclion otextraclB than the bishop, on tlic topics of inquiry 
proposed (o him; but full reliance may be placed upon the fuith- 
fuhiesa of his (rmslation of them into Turkish. In converting Ihem 
from that language into English, no pains have been spared, in the 
use of tlie best help?, lo attain perfect accuracy. — After all, it would 
be vain to hope, that false information has not, perhaps in many ca- 
ses, been credited. Sli-.uld Ihe elTuct of such errors be, to lead 
others to ascertain the truth, their occurrence will bejeas regret- 
led. The reader la specially warned to regard nearly all Ihe statis- 
tical estimates of population, as liable lo great uncertainty ; they 
being in hardly one case founded upon a regular census. 

The eoursr taken to secure a cornel record of Dbsemaiiaiis, it may 
be well briefly to explain. It was often found impossible, when 
thrown at night, exhausted fiom fatigue and hunger, inio a dirlj 
stable or a noisy fimiily-roora, to record more than brief memoranda 
of the obserTalions of the day. With these lo aid the memory, ful- 
ler journals were drawn up at the next convenient stopping-place, 
generally after a very few days. At the direction of the Committee, 
each kept his own memoranda of facts and opinions, and wrote out 
independently of the other, to serve as a mutual check 
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gainst erroii and omiasions. Wilh hirdly more Ihan one sxception, 
(where an importint aonvorsatioa happened lo be eairied on in > 
laligiia|;e underaCood by but one,) neither knetv what wu in Iho 
records of Ihe olber, until Ihe RdbI reporla to the aociety v/fce drawn 
upatMnlln. T lien also each made oul a separate repoil from the 
data in his own poBBesaioa. UpoD the compariaon al tbe end, it was 
a source or ^rntificatiou to End, that though one liad preserved many 
thing! which ibe other had not, very rarely did any eerioiu dis- 
crepancy eiiat. In Ibia slate the two reporta were subniilled to the 
Commillee, From Ihetn the fallowing work was ordered by (he 
Cominillee lo be prepared and pubiisbed. In executing tlieir order, 
Mr. Dwighfa report hag been constantly at hand, and has been 
freely drawn from whenever it was found lo oonlain the fullest ei- 
hibition of facli. aoi opinions ; and the reader is requested (o under- 
stand tlial Mr. Dwight lias shared equally in the labor of collecting 
the mateiials for the wliole. It is a in atler of sincere regret, that af- 
ter contributing bo much enterprise, Brrnneaa, and uciform Chris- 
tian afieclioD toward tiie successful and happy prosecution of the 
journey, hia absence from hia native land has forbidden the poasibil- 
lly of his sharing, likewiae, the reapoaaibilities of authorship in the 
publication of the results to nliich it has led, 

Thefarm oflelltTswas adopted in both of (he reports submiHed lo 
the Committee, for their many obvioua advantages. A mere conlin- 
uous journal, throwing into each day only its own events, would ne- 
cessarily have occasioned much di&uaivenesa and repetition, and sep- 
arated far from ench other scraps of information needing lo be joined 
in order In a complete view of any given subject. Letters written 
«t the end of the journey, while Ihey have slill allowed the preser- 
VBlion of regular dales for such events as demanded n. cbronotogical 
order, have given liberty, whenever occasion inlroduced any topic, 
to ooinplele the discussion of that topic, by ihrowing into one suc- 
cinct view b|] the information lliat was obtained respecting it in any 
part of Ihe journey. Some advantage haa been reaped, at the same 
from the infornialily of the epistolary style of writing. In de- 
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dding to wham hii tettora ahould be diiecUd, neithei writer fell >t 
any loas. Tbey wora nddresaed to llie Rev. Rofus Anoeiuun, 
one of the Secretaries of the Board, lie had drawn tip the Inelruc- 
tiooa which had guided the in vesfign lions of the journey, and wa« 
already personally acquainted with the affairs of the MediturraoBno ; 
both looked to him as a. proper organ of communicatian wilh the 
Committee, aiid one had already shared wilh liiin the labors and 
pleoaurcEi of a similar journey of missionary investigation in Greece. 
The reader ia requested to bear in tnind, that the letters were origin- 
ally composed, not for popular nor for deTotlonal purposes, but for 
an official report to the executive olScera of a uiissionary society, 
wilh special reference to tiieir business arrangemenla; and if, in 
prepsring them br the public, it has not been found easy to divest 
tbem entirely of tbeir original character, be will, il ia hoped, need no 
apology. 

The map which accompanies Ihe work bus been compiled lor the 
purpose ; no single one being found already iu existecce that could 
be advanljgeously aaed. The greater part of Armenia is still term 
incogitila lo Ihe topographer; and, being divided between tbree 
great empires and [n their remotest corners, it has received less at- 
tention than some others equally lit lie known. In laying out (his 
map, a recent Russian map uf the countries between Ibe Black and 
Caspian sena has been foUovrcd in the norlbern part; a map in Mo- 
rier's Journeys to Persia has helped to seltlo Ihe localitiea of Adei- 
baij&n ; Kinneir's journey in Armenia and Kbrdistin has thrown 
ligbt upon some very unfrequented parts ; Niebuhr baa been relied 
upon for some localities in MeBD|ioIaniia ; and an Armenian map in 
UuXhitar's Armenian Dictionary has been frequently consulted, be- 
ndes other more common authorities which need not he Uiiuied. 
After all, it is to he regarded as only an approximation to an accurate 
delineation of the country. 

Travellers from other Tuitiona have repeatedly visited (he rcglous 
here described. The most important publicalionH (hey have given 
to the world, viz. those of Chardin, TDurnefort, Kianeir, .Morlet, 
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Porter, and Le Gramba, have been consulted in theae researches. 
Where their authority has been relied upon for any fact, credit has 
been sonipulously given, with one exception to be mentioned in its 
place. The attention of .Americans has been very little directed to 
Armenia ; perhaps hardly enough to create a desire for further in- 
formation respecting it. For, an evil sometimes incident to a new 
thing is, that it is too far from the common range of knowledge for 
its bearings to be fblly appreciated. It is hoped that the fact, that 
the reader is now presented with the observations of the first Amer- 
icans who have trod the soil of Armenia, will not be one that shall 
detract from his interest in their perusal. The work is submitted 
to the religious public, with the earnest prayer that it may contrib- 
ute to fiMTward the great work of benevolence, to which the author 

and his coadjutor have devoted their lives. 

ELI SMITH. 

BoftonfJanuarj, 1833. 
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FOR THE PRONUNCIATION C 



Tag anlhor be«peak» ibe reader's paiience wiih ihi 
' be will enconnler in penuiDg ihia vock. To give nil 
try wilhuut inenlioniag the nutnee of persoDi and placa 
it, i> G>idently impouibte. Such exolic names muat ii 
■omB sounds or combinalione of sounili doI fainilrat 
Armenia unrarlimately oiDundi in such aa are nnc 
Iberefure, was not 10 be avoideii. Tbe author haa met 
W33 able; bul be can Iruiy tay, that hardly any thing 
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r scope of ordinary English 
.dt>, no scholar would liave 
.0 the native orihography ; 



^^■B their baiimrouB a.HpKL, brought them witbln 

^Hh ipelling, to tbe entire neglect of foreign a 

^^H ferglicn him. lie has therefore had recoun 

^^F and has been so succesafuE as to colled h list of mnst of Ibe nanies which 

i' occur, ss the; are written by ArmcniaD, Turkish, Arabic, Persian or oiber 

authors, tn ivboie languages respectively they belong. It wdh fiir a time in 
GOntemplatiun to publish such a Ijdt in an appeodix. But the number of 

»iiiuiU, llial tlic project was abandoned. 
In fixing upon tbe lettera by which to represent particubr sounds, little 
difficulty has been experienred in regard to cansononfs; die uae of our 
BmBDaant letters being sufficiently uniforni to express wiiti little ambiguity 
any sounds that are common to our iHOguage; and certain cambiaEHionii 
baying been pretty unanimouely agreed upon tu represent tbe more coommn 
ones which are foreign. But in regard to Boatli, if one would adhere 
^^ cloKly to the Engliih use of Lhem, the difficult] i> insurmountable. To 
^^V comprebeud its nature, let any one aiteffipi id write > foreign word in which 
^^B the two soonds of a in /ale and la fathtr occur, ao that a iirangEr will 
^^^B proBDUnco it cnrrectly. 

^^^ft Tile qstom adnpted in this work, bolh Tor vowels and consonanis, (except 
^^^H in some words where a vulgar spelling lias gone into too general uae to be 
^^^H coiTecied,) is explained, so far as explanation is needed, l)y tile roUnwing 
^^^^K s/iitifraltana. In comparlag it with the native ortbogrsphy, the ichular 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ARMENIA. 

To give a just and intelligible view of the present state of 
Armenia, frequent references to its ancient history will be 
necessary. A concise historical sketch of that country, 
therefore, which may serve to explain such references, can- 
not be considered an irrelevant introduction to the follow- 
ing work. It will add to the interest of the subject, by 
showing in how many of the greatest revolutions of man- 
kind, Armenia has been concerned. And should any of the 
pictures of semi-barbarism and demoralization, which will 
occasionally be givien, tend to excite disgust, such a feeling 
will be turned into the most charitable compassion, by a 
view of the wars, persecutions, lawless cruelty, and system- 
atic oppression, which have rolled over, or rested upon 
Armenia, and crushed its inhabitants to the dust. Indeed, 
if the reader's reflections take the same course as the au- 
thor's, he will wonder, not so much that the Armenians have 
merely the name of Christianity, as that they have even- 
that; and will discover, in so providential a preservation 
of the forms of religion, an indication of (rod's intention, ere 
long to restore its spirit. 

2 



14 INTRODUCTION'. 

In the great scarcity of materials elsewhere to be ibiuid, 
Armenian authors have been principally relied upon ibr 
thb sketch of Armenian history. N<Nr has their testimony 
to early events, confessedly traditionary, been rejected, 
unless contradicted by more credible foreign historians. 
For, whether their own accounts of their early fortunes are 
more or less rational than the Grecian fables related of them 
by Strabo and others, they are fully believed by the Anne- 
nians themselves, and a knowledge of them is necessary to 
a perfect acquaintance with the character of the nation. 

Armenia is an inland country at the eastern extremity of 
Asia Minor, lying at short distances from the Mediterranean 
on the southwest, the Black sea on the northwest, the Cas- 
pian on the northeast, and at a much greater distance from 
the Persian gulf on the southeast. Its western boundary 
is not far from six hundred miles east of Constantinoj^e. 
On the north are the ancient Albania, Iberia and Col- 
chis, or the modern Georgia and the adjacent provinces ; on 
the west, Pontus and Cappadocia; on the south, Mesopotamia 
and Assyria ; and on the east, the ancient Media Atropa- 
tene, or modern Aderbaijan. It extends about four hundred 
and thirty miles in longitude, and about three hundred in 
latitude. 

Being an elevated and mountainous region, watered with 
abundant rains, and covered, for some months in the year, 
with deep snows, it gives rise to several large and celebra- 
ted rivers. The noble Euphrates begins here, in two dis- 
tinct branches, themselves not small rivers, its long and sol- 
itary course towards the Persian Gulf. The Tigris also 
springs from numerous sources within the Armenian boun- 
dary, and soon afler crossing it, washes the soil of ancient 
Nineveh. The Jorokh ( Akampsis) carries a part o£ the wa- 
ters of Armenia into the Black sea. In a mass of mountains 
between the two branches of the Euphrates, rises the ri^id 
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and furious Aras (Araxes); while the still larger Koor 
(Cyrus) finds its origin not far to the north ; and both at length 
discharge their united waters into the Caspian sea. Arme- 
nia, in the most flourishing period of its history, was divided 
into fifleen provinces, which again were subdivided into al- 
most as many cantons as there are valleys in that mountainous 
region. In the centre of them all was the province of Ararad 
(Ararat), distinguished for its extent and fertility, and which, 
from its having been almost invariably the residence of the 
Armenian court, is uniformly mentioned in the Bible instead 
of Armenia itself.* On the mountains of this province. 
Scripture tells us, the ark rested after the flood. Here was 
the second cradle of the human race, and from hence were 
scattered over the face of the earth, the first progenitors of 
every nation.t 

« See Gen. 8 : 4. Jer. 51 : 27. (and 2 Kings 19: 37. Is. 87: 38, in Heb.) 

1 1^^ following are tlie fifleen provinces into which Armenia was divided, 
viz. Oodi and Kook&rk on Uie north ; Daik on the northwest; High Arme. 
nia on the west; Fourth Armenia on the southwest; Aghdznik, Mogk and 
Goijaik CD the south; Persarmenia on the southeast; Vasboorag4n on the 
esBt; Sunik, Arts&kfa and Paidagaran on the northeast; and Doorooper&n 
and Arar&d in the interior. 

For a more extended geographical account of Armenia, the reader is referred 
to the first volume of the very learned Jf^motrea Historiques et G^ograph- 
iquet aur P Arm^nie^ of M. J. Saint-Martin. It was our travelling com- 
panimi and guide, and, though composed principally from Armenian authors, 
without tlie aid of personal observation, it constantly surprised us by its ex- 
treme accuracy. 

Saint-Martin*s work also has been constantly referred to in composing this 
historical sketch ; and, besides contributing many important new facts, it has 
aided much in digesting and correcting information obtained elsewhere. The 
work, to which most frequent reference has been had, however, is a history of 
Armenia by the Vartab^d JVf icliael Chamchedn of Venice. Three editions of 
this history have been published by its author. The principal is in three 
large octavo volumes, in the Armenian language; and the other two are abridg- 
ments of this, one in Aimenian, and the other in Armeno-Torkish. The Ar- 
mauan abridgment has been translated into English and published, by Johan* 
DCS Avdali, an Armenian of Calcutta. The «ther, called CHilzdri Tevarikh, 
the Rose Garden of History, was published in 1812, and is the one referred to 
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Armenian tradition has availed itself of this interesting 
locality of the nation to trace its history up to the remotest, 
and even to a sacred antiquity. It tells us that Haig^ a 
son of Togarmah the grandson of Japhet, was the father of 
the Armenian race. Hence to this day, they invariably call 
themselves, in their own tongue, Hcdk ; their country also 
they name Hoik, or Hayasddn, • Haig, they believe, accom- 
panied his kindred, the other descendants of Noah, from 
the region of Ararad to the land of Shinar ; where he assist- 
ed at the building of Babel, and was affected by the confu- 
sion of tongues. Subsequently, disgusted with the tyranny 
of Nimrod, he retired with his numerous family towards 
his native country, and established himself in the plain of 
Moosh, to the west of the lake of Van. Finding many there, 
who, not having followed the tide of emigration to Shinar, 
had remained unaffected by the curse of God at Babel, he 
and his family learned again from them their mother tongue.* 
Hence have the Armenians a favorite notion that they 
still speak the language of Noah.t 

The immediate successors of Haig, upon the throne of 
Armenia, removed northward to the banks of the Aras, 
where the third of the dynasty built the city of Armavir 
(Armavria), which, for about eighteen centuries, was the 
residence of the Armenian monarchs.j; Here reigned 
Aram, the seventh of the dynasty of Haig ; who, by his 
heroic exploits, first extended abroad the fame of his coun- 

in this sketch ; though the references wIIT generally answer also for Avdall's 
translation. The History of Armenia by Moses of Kboren, commonfy called 
Moses Chorenensis, is Chamchean's principal authority in the early part of 
bid work, and frequent references have been made to it, for confirmation. 

'Mosis Chorenensis Hist. Armen. Lib. 1: cap. 4, 9. Chamche&n's Gfths&ri 
Tevarikh, Part 1: chap. 1. 

t The arguments in support of this idea are drawn oat at length in the 
preface of Mesrdb's Armenian Grammar, printed at Constantinople, 1826. 

X Cbamchein, Part 1: chap. 2. Moses Cboren. L. 1: c. 11. St. Martin, 
M6m. war V Arm^n. vol. 1: p. 128. 
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trymen, and thus caused them, among fiyreigners, to be 
named afler himself, Armemans, a name ahnost universally 
given to them, except by themselves, to this day. His 
country also, which he freed from invaders, received from 
him, among other nations, the name of Armenia.* 

The same distinguished monarch extended his victorious 
arms into Gappadocia, and gave laws, and his name succes- 
sively, to the regions called first, second, and third Armenia ; 
which, united under the general name of Armenia Minor, ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to Cesarea, and from the mountains 
of Pontus to those of Gilicia. Their oldest and principal city 
was Cesarea ; it having been founded, under the name of 
Majak (Mazaca), by Mush^, their first Armenian governor.t 
Armenia Minor passed early from Armenian into Roman 
hands, but deserves even ajt this day, on account of the num- 
ber of Armenians who inhabit it, to retain its ancient name. 

The principal foreign relations of Armenia, whether hos- 
tile or friendly, during this early and traditionary part of 
its history, were with the neighboring kingdoms of Assy- 
ria, Media, and Babylon. It was subjected to Assyria by 
Shamirim (Semiramis), who built a city for her own resi- 
dence on the lake of Aghtamar, which was originally nam- 
ed after her, Shamiramagerd, but now bears the name of 
Van.| Subsequently it aided Arbaces, the Mede, in his re- 
beUion against her successor Sardanapalus, and the conse- 
quent establishment of the Median kingdom.^ But the mon- 
archy, which it had thus contributed to establish, Dikr^ 
(Tigranes), the first king of Armenia whose name occurs in 
Grecian history, || lent his aid to destroy. For he assisted 

' * CbaxDcbe^D, P. 1: c. 3. Moees Cboren. L. 1: c. 11, 12. 

t Chamchedn, P. 1: c. 3; St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 17, 180. Mosea. Choren. 
L.l:13. 

I Moses Cboren. L. 1: c. 14, 15. St. Mart. to). 1: p. 137. Ghamchean, P. 
1: c. 3^ § CbMnclie4ii» P. 1: c. 5. Moses Cix)ren. L. 1: c. 2 0. 

H Xen. Cyr. L. iii. 

8» 
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Cyrus, the Persian, at the destruction of the Median monar- 
chy, and, transporting the family of Ajtahag ( Astyages), its 
last king, int^ Armenia, established them in the canton of 
Nakhchevan,where originated from them a distinct clan. 
He aided also, according to Armenian report, in the accom- 
plishment of prophecy, by assisting Cyrus at the taking of 
Babylon.* A little more than two centuries after his distin- 
guished reign, Alexander, whose empire absorbed so many 
oriental monarchies, extended his conquering arm over Ar- 
menia, and 328 A. C. extinguished the dynasty of Haig, 
which until then had held uninterrupted possession of the 
throne.t 

The family of Ajtaliag is" not the only foreign branch, that, 
according to the same traduion, was engrailed into the Ar» 
menian stock, during the period we have now reviewed. 
Scripture informs us that Adrammelech and Sharezer, af- 
ter assassinating their father Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
fled into the land of Armenia.} Armenian tradition adds, 
that the king of that country assigned to the latter the re- 
gion of mount Sim near the eastern sources of the Tigris,^ 
where his descendants formed the clan of Sanasoons or Sa- 
' soons ; and that a little to the southeast of him, was establish- 
ed the former, from whom sprang the Ardzroonies and Knoo- 
nies.|| One branch of this race was, in the course of time, 
crowned kings of Vasbooragan, and a member of the other, 
after expelling the invading Huns, was appointed, by a 
Persian king, governor of Armenia.fl We are told also, 
that an Armenian king, being an ally of Nebuchadnezzar 

* Chamche4n, P. 1: c. 6. Moees Choren. L. 1: c. 23 — 80, and L. 2: c. 
46. Compare Jer. 51 : 27. 

t Chamchein, P. 1: c. 12. Moses Choren. L. 1: c. SO. 

X 2 Kings 19: 87. Is. 87: 38. § St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 54. 

II Chamche&n, P. 1: c. 5. Moses Choren. L. 1: c. 22. St. Mart. vol. 1: 

p. 163. IT Chamche&n, P. 4: c. 18. 
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at the taking of Jerusalem, brought away with him a Jew- 
ish noble named Shampad, from whom sprang the clan of 
Pakradians, so called from Pakarad one of his descend- 
ants;* different branches of which afterwards ascended the 
thrones of Armenia and Georgia. — These, with numerous 
other clans more or less powerful, many of whom traced their 
origin directly to some son or grandson of Haig, anciently 
composed the Armenian nation, and the names of their no- 
bles often occur in its history. 

After Armenia had yielded to the arms of Alexander, it 
was ruled by governors, sometimes of Greek and some- 
times of native origin, who derived a delegated authority 
alternately from Seleucia and from Macedonia, or laid 
claim to entire independence, as for the time suited their 
wishes or ability. In the days of Ardashas (Artaxias), 
one of these governors, the celebrated Hannibal found in 
Armenia a temporary refuge from the vengeance of Rome, 
and caused to be built on the banks of the Aras a city, 
which, named after his protector Ardashad (Artaxata), be- 
came for a time the capital of the kingdom.t 

The power that overturned the empire of the Seleuci- 
dae in the East, and formed an impassable barrier to the 
ambition of Rome, numbered Armenia among its early 
conquests ; but, instead of retaining it as a province, be- 
stowed upon it a race of independent and powerful kings. 
In the year 149 A. C. Arshag the Great (Arsaces, called 
also Mithridates I.), grandson of the founder of the Par- 
thian empire, placed his brother Vagharshag (Valarsaces) 
upon the throne of Armenia. Under this branch of the 
Arsacidse, which reigned 577 years, the Armenians boast 
of greater prosperity, and a higher grade in the scale of 
nations, than they have at any other period enjoyed. To 

* Cbamcheiii, P. 1: c. 10. Moses Choren. L. 1: €• 21. 
t Chamcheio, P. ii. St. Mart. toI. 1 : p. 117. 
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Vagharshag, they believe themselves to be indebted for a 
true history of their nation up to its very origin in Haig. 
For that prince, desirous hims^f of information on this 
point, obtained the consent of his royal brother of Persia 
to search the ancient records of Nineveh, and there found 
a manuscript, professing to have been translated from the 
Chaldee into Greek by command of Alexander, virhich 
contained in due order the annals of the Armenian nation. 
Upon such a foundation would the tradition vire have been 
folloviring base itself* 

Vagharshag and his son Arshag are reported to have 
conquered the regions on the southeastern shores of the 
Black sea, and at the foot of mount Caucasus. And 
the Armenians would have us believe that Ardashes, 
the third of the dynasty, on the one side overran Asia 
Minor, subdued Thrace, and defeated the Lacedaemoni- 
ans in the Peloponnesus, and on the other reduced to 
a secondary rank the monarchy of Per8ia.t Dikrin, 
his successor, was an ally of Mihrt^d (Mithridates), the 
great king of Pontus, in his renowned wars with Sylla 
and Lucullus,^ and was also crowned king of Seleucia.<^ 
Such relations soon involved him in a direct war with 
Rome, which Pompey, after destroying Mihrtad, ended by 
imposing upon him humiliating conditions of peace. || 
Discontented with these, he soon formed an alliance with 
Arsh^z, of Persia, and their united army, under the com- 
mand of Pagoor (Pacorus), son of the Persian king, and 
Pazapran (Barzapharnes), an Armenian prince, entered 
Palestine, and placed a new sovereign upon the rego-pon- 

* CSiamcbeiD, P. 8: c 1. Moaee Choren. L- 1: c. 7, 8, and L. 2 : 
e. 8. St. Martio. vol. 1: p. 269. 

t Mofles Choren; L. 2: c. 4, 8, 11, 12. Oiamche&n, P. 8: c. 2. 

X Cbamche4n, P. 3: c. 8. § Justin. Hirt. L. 40: c. 1. 

tl Chamcbe&n, P. 8: c. 4. 
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tifical throne of Jerusalem.* In the sequel of these hos- 
tilities, thus induced between the Armenians and Romans, 
the whole country was overrun by Antony in his Parthian 
wars, 34 A. C. The part north of the Aras was given to 
his son, who however was soon expelled, and the remain- 
der became permanently tributary to Augustus.t With 
this division of territory the reigning family, after the lead- 
ing members had died in captivity, was also divided. The 
northern branch, alternately upheld and dethroned by the 
Romans and Persians, was at length supplanted by Geor- 
gian princes, who again yielded to a brother of the king 
of Persia; and finally, after a separation of eighty-five 
years, the whole country was reunited under the southern 
branch.^ 

Important events had, in the meantime, occurred in the 
dominions of the latter. The Armenian ArsacidaB, at the 
commencement of their reign, fixed their royal residence 
at Medzpin (Nisibis). ' For, fi-om a remote antiquity, the 
northwest part of Mesopotamia, embracing Nisibis, Mar- 
din^ and Orfah (Edessa), was inhabited by a race of people 
resembling the Armenians in manners, language, and 
form ; and, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
constituted, according to Armenian report, under the name 
of Mesopotamia of the Armenians, an integral part of 
Armenia, and was the residence of the court for 228 
years.§ Abgar, one of their sovereigns they say, trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Orfah, and was there con- 
verted to Christianity. In their account of this event, they 

* Cliamdie4D, P. 3 : c. 5. Jos. Aot. L. 24 : c. 24, 25. Moies Cbo* 
ren. L. 2 : c. 18 f Chamche&n, P. 8 : c. 6. 

4: St. Mart. vol. 1 : p. 298. Chamche^n, P. 8: c. 9. Comp. Taoiti 
Ann. L. 2: c. 1—4, 56. 

§ St. Mart. vol. 1 : p. 157. 
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have taken care to diminish naught from the circamsttnoes 
80 credulously reported by Eusebius. They say that Ab- 
gij, having believed in Christ from mere report, corres- 
ponded with him, received from him his portrait mirao- 
ulously impressed by himself upon a handkerchief, and was 
instructed more perfectly and baptized, together with 
many of the inhabitants of Orfah, by Thaddeus, whom the 
i^>ostle Thomas, in obedience to the command of Christ, 
sent on this mission. Others of the Armenians in the in- 
terior were subsequently converted by Thaddeus.* But the 
imii\ediate successors of Abgar apostatized from the faith, 
martyred, besides many common Christians, several of the 
apostles and disciples of our Lord, and nearly extermin- 
ated Christianity in the country.t We learn of its con- 
tinuing to exist by being told, about two centuries after, 
that a certain king martyred some of the Christians in his 
dominions, and reduced others to slavery.^ 

The third in succession from Abgar, having obtained 
from Vespasian, A. D. 75, the dominion of the whole of 
Armenia proper, by ceding to the Romans his possessions 
in Mesopotamia, removed his court to the province of 
Ararad.§ The subsequent history of Armenia is varied 
by little except occasional attempts to throw off the 5tir- 
veilbtnce of Rome, in the struggles of the Romans with 

* Cbamche&n, P. 8: c. 7. Moaes Choren. L. 2: c. 26—30. Com- 
pare Eoseb. L. 1 : c/ 12. — ABsemon, in his abstract of the Chronicon 
Edtisenum, contends that Abg&r was not king of Armenia, and never 
governed any part of that coontry. The chronicle represents him to have 
been the fifteenth in a series of princes who reigned at Edessa. (Bib. Orient, 
vol. 1 : p. 420.) — Tacitus calls Abg&r, (or, as he writes his name, Acba- 
roB,) king of the Arabs (Ann. L. 12: e. 12); and in speaking of Ar- 
menia during this period, be evidently has in mind only the country whose 
capital was Artaxata. Ann. L. 2: p. 66. 

t Chamche4n, P. 3: c. 8. Moses Choren. L. 2: e. 81. 

% Chamche&n, P. 3: c. 14. 

§ Ghamcbe&n, P. 8: c. 10. Moees Choren. L. 2: e. 86. 
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the Parthians of Persia, until the Sassanidse ascended the 
throne of Persia A. D. 226.* It was not to he expected 
that the Armenian Arsacidae, who had always considered 
their own interests more or less connected with the for- 
tunes of their kindred of the Persian branch, would be 
unmoved spectators of this revolution. Khosrov, who 
then sat upon the throne, first succeeded in expelling Ar- 
dasheer (Artaxerxes), the first Sassanian, from Persia ; t 
but was himself finally murdered by a hired assassin of 
the Persian. His kingdom was consequently overrun, 
and his family almost annihilated.^ 

Christianity was now revived in Armenia. The instru- 
ment employed by Providence to bring about this great 
event, was Gregory, styled by the Armenians Loosavorich^ 
the Illuminator, than whom no saint ranks higher in the 
Armenian calendar. His father, a Persian Pehlevi, of the 
royal family of the Arsacidae, was the very assassinator of 
Khosrov. Gregory, being then in his infancy, was carried for 
safety to Cesarea, where he was educated in the Christian 
faith.^ Durtad (Tiridates), a surviving son of Khosrov, at 
length marched from Rome, by order of Diocletian, to take 
possession of his rightful throne, and Gregory attached him- 
self to his suite. But, having refused to join the king in his 
idolatry^ and his relationship to the murderer of his father 
becoming known, he was subjected to tortures, and impris- 
oned for fourteen years. Delivered at length by the inter- 
position of God, he effected, by preaching and miracles, 
the conversion of the king and court. Then, having been 

* GhaiDche&D, P. 3: c. 11 — 14. Moses Choren. L. 2: c. 40 — 66. 
t The Armenian testimony to this ^t is not credited by Gibbon. 
X Chamche&n, P. 3: c. 14. Moses Choren. L. 2: c. 68 — 71. 

§ Chamche&n, P. 8: c. 7, 14. Moses Choren. Lib. 2: c. 77. 
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consecrated bishop by Leontios of Cesarea, A^ D. 302, be 
baptized the king and the whole nation.* 

The Sassanians of Persia, who were ever ready to do an 
injury to a race of kings, so nearly related to the dynasty 
they had overturned, and who had acted so hostile a part 
at the commencement of their own reign, became still more 
inimical when those kings professed Christianity, in conse- 
quence of their well known desire forcibly to restore and 
establish the religion of Zoroaster, wherever their power 
extended. The Armenians, unable to maintain their inde- 
pendence between two such rival powers as Persia and 
Rome, were Inclined by religious sympathy to lean upon 
the latter ; but gradually came completely into the power 
of the former, as it gained the ascendency in the East. 
Often was their country unceremoniously trampled upon and 
crushed, in the repeated shocks of their warring neighbors.f 
Nor did the church escape without oppression. Two of 
their most powerful chiefs, A. D. 377, renounced the Chris- 
tian religion for that of Persia, and, finding Shabooh Second 
(Shahpoor) moved by true Sassanian intolerance, and lefl 
by his victory over Julian to deal with Armenia as he 
pleased, were aided by him in repeatedly devastating the 
country, and one of them, named Meroojan, was promised 
the sovereignty of it, if he would convert the nation to the 
religion of Zoroaster. The bishops and priests were in con- 
sequence carried in chains to Persia, where many perished 

* Chamcbe&n, P. 3: c. 15. Moses Choren. L. 2: c. 8S, 89.— Tlie an- 
cient Greek ecclesiastical historians, from Eusehins to Evagriiis, maintain 
a remarkable silence respecting this distinguished character, and the 
ivhole subject of Oiristianity in Armenia. Sozomen (L. 2: c. 7.) re- 
ports a tradition that Tiridates, king of Armenia, was converted by a vis- 
ion, became a very zealous Christian, and ordered all his subjects to believe 
in Christ. But he says nothing of Gregory. Even the Armenian Moses 
Chorenensis gives but a very brief account of him. Hist. Armen. L. 2: 
c. 61, 77, 88. 

t Chamche&o, P. 8: c. 16—20. Moses Choren. L. 3: c. 1—24. 
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y torture and in prison, and Magi, BccompanJed by exeoii> ■ 

oners, were stationed in the towns and villages to convert I 

the people to the worship of lire." Moved by the eutrea:- 

mlaes of the Armenian CathoUcos, as the head of the Armenian 

Pehurch is called, the emperor Theodosiua the Great ii 

red A. D, 381, and placed upon the throne a king of hia 

n choice. But the interference resulted only in a for 

iaal division of Armenia, A. D. 381, between the king o 

^Persia and the emperor of Constantinople, which dividec 

o the reigning family, and filled the land with civil broila 

P«id blood shed.t 

Hitherto we have had little • 
cause of learning in Armenia, for we only learn that king 
Ardashfis, A, D. 87, promoted the study of hiatory, as- 
tronomy, geometry &c. by the establishment of schools, in 
which the pupils were taught from boolts written in Arme- 
nian with the Persian or Syriac character ; J and that Mer- 
oojan, in his unhallowed enterprise, destroyed all books in 
the Greek character, which had been used to some extent 
in writing Armenian, and ordered only the Persian, i, e. Sy- 
riac character to be usediiji But the invention of tlie 

I Armenian alphabet, A. D. 406, was a new era in Ar- 
menian literature. Its inventor, a learned monk named 
lMe.°r6b, having found human ingenuity inaufEcienl, betook 
'himself to prayer, and the result was an immediate fbrma- 
'tion of thirty six of the Armenian characters in perfection. (| 
^He then instituted schools in which this alphabet was 
itaught, and learned men were sent by him and Isaac the 
'Catholicos to Edessa and Constantinople, to translate into 
, Armenian the learned works of other nations. The most 
* Cbaincliean. P. 3: E. 21. Mobcb toured. L. 3: c. 26. 
t Chamcheid, P. 3: c 22, 23. Mobcb Choren. L, S: c. 36—17. 
i CbaiDcbeiR, P. 3: c. 11. 

cliean, P. 3: c. 21. Mosea Oiore 
others were RddEd in tho Iwelt^li e 
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important result of tliia literary effort was th(^ tranHl&IJon or 
the Bible into Armenian, A. D. 411, by Isaac and Mesiob. 
They first attempted it from the Syriac, but the learned 
men just mentioned having brought irom Constantinople a 
correct copy of the Septuagint, they Uanslated tlie whole 
from that vereion." Thia is the translation thai is siill in use, 
anil it is the oldest Armenian book extanf. The next is 
Moses of Khoren's History of Armenia, which was com- 
posed about half a century later.t 

After a series of oppressive and persecuting measures on 
the part of Persia, and of disunion and disloyalty on the part 
of the Armenian nobles, Vram Fifth (Bahram) destroyed. 
A. D. 428, the dynasty of the Arsocids of Armenia, and 
degraded that country to the rank of a dependent prov- 
ince.^ The division of the country between the Greeks and 
Persians still continued, but the share of the former em- 
braced only two or three of the western provinces. The 
remainder was ruled by governors of Persian appointment, 
though sometimes of native origin, till the Sassanian dy- 
nasty crumbled under the growing power of the kalifs. 
Armenia now experienced the most relentless and bloody 
religious persecution which her annaJs, or those of almoBt 
any other nation, liave recorded. Hazgerd Second {Yezdi- 
, the Persian sovereign, began A, D. 449, by using 
his personal influence to induce the Armenian chiefs to 
embrace the worship of tire, while absent from their coun- 
try aiding him in his wars with the Huns. Mild measurec 
failing of success, he tortured a number of them to death, 
martyred multitudes of the common people, and harassed 
the country with insupportable taxes. Twice were the 
principal nobles drawn away from their country, and 
" ' I the dungeons of Persia. The Calliolicos and 
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his leading clergy were carried off in chains, and, after an 
imprison nienl of two or three years, suffered martyrdom. 
Desolating armies ravaged tlie country, and Magi in tlieir 
train, by the force of such arguments, sought to make 
converts to their faith. Some sliiefs of the distinguished 
Hamigonian clan, in this extremity, raiJietl the sinking 
^irits of their countrymen, collected around their standard 
'Other nobles of kindred feelings, and brarely defended 
their religion and their couutry. Armenian history tells 
OS that their ancestor Mamkon was a nephew of the king 
of China, who, upon the occasion of some revolution in 
tfaat distant country, sought an asylum in Persia, and 
finally settled in Armenia about the middle of the third 
century," The Mamigonians took a high tank among 
the nobles of their adopted country, and niore than one 
was lionored with the office of commander-in-chief. They 
now performed prodigies of vaJor, and, facing with equal 
firmness the force of superior numbers and the influence 
of secret treachery, not only prevented, during two per- 
secuting reigns, the Armenian church from becoming en- 
tirely extinct, but finally brought the Persian king, A, D. 
484, to matie peace upon terms of the most complete tol- 
eration of Christianity, and the renunciation of every effort 
to make converts to the faith of the Magi. In fact, a 
Mamigonian was shordy after appointed governor of Ar- 
menia, and under him the country enjoyexl a season of 
quiet and prosperiiy.t 

During this season, the Armenians, by rejecting the 
council of Ghalcedon, subjected themselves to the charge 
of heresy, which is still brought against them by the 
churches of Greece and Rome. Although neither the 

• MowH Choren. I,. 2; c. 8. Si. Marl. vol. 2: p. 23.— Gibbon at- 
trlbum to Ittamkdn a nmewbat diBerent origin (H>n. L. xiii). Bui hia 
aoAority is Mows of Kbom), wbu nnrrs 



^^^1 civil nor splriluol head of the natioti hail beeii present at 
^^^H the council of Nice, its decrees, when brought into llie 
^^^1 country, had received tlie sutiBcriplion of Gregory, who 
^^^^1 was then still living ; and Armenia seems never to have 
^^^H been troubled by the Arian heresy.* When the canons ofthe 
^^^^ conncjl of Epheaus also were sent to Armenia, at the 
close of its seHsions, the nation formally aitseuted to tliem at 
a special ^yood. And an additional barrier was raised to 

I the introduction of Nestorian ism by a speedy condenmatiou 
of the books of Theodorus of Mopauestia and Diodorus of 
Tarsus ; f and by a successful opposition to the proselyting 
attempt of Barsumas of Nisibis about forty years atterwards.J 
When the council of Chalcedon assembled, the Armenian 
church was too deeply involved in its desperate struggle for 
existence with the fire worshipers of Persia to take a part 
in its deliberations, and Barsumas, the Syrian monk of 
Samosaia, subsequently found means, from his retreat in 
Mesopotamia, of prejudicing the Armenian clergy against it 
through his disciple Samuel.^ Previous intimacy between 
the two nations, II facilitated his access to the Armenians, 
and it was no difficult matter to convince them, that a 
council which had treated the works of Tlieodorus with 
indulgence was itself infected with Nogtorianism. Being 

1 confirmed in tliis prejudice by the condemnation it received 
in the Ilenoticon of Zeno,^ the Armenian bishops met, 
A. D. 491, and formally rejected it. But at the same time 
they most inconsistently anathematized Eutyches.** 
'J'he fires of persecutwn contitiued to be repeatedly kin- 
i 
1 
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died by the bigotry of Magiism, without excepting even the 
reign of Nooshitwan the Just, until the Magi tliemselves 
were ewcpt away by the besom of Saracen destruction, and 
Persia became a province in the empire of the kalifs of 
Mohammed.* Armenia, at an early period, felt the rapa- 
cious grasp of the Arabian monarohs. Their first incur- 
Bion was in A. D. G37,t aud ten years after, the nation sub- 
mitted to pay the khardj, ot capitation tax, imposed by 
Mohammedans upon all tolerated secta.J The jealousy of 
the emperors of Constantinople, who in the last years of 
the Sassonian dynast; had again extended their dominion 
over the whole of Armenia, was conseijuently provoked, 
and for seventy years that miserable conntry was a bone of 
contention between the rival powers of Constantinople and 
Damascus. Being claimed by both and defended by nei- 
ther, as often as it yielded to the arms of one, it was pun- 
ished for disobedience by the other, and was almost equal- 
ly devastated by the orthodox Greeks, and the infidel Arabs. 
From the time that the Greeks again retired within their 
own divbion, the remainder of the country was governed 
by represeulatives of the kalifs, of whom the Armenians 
have recorded but few complaints, except for their extor- 
tion, until the last, who had orders to carry on a war of re- 

\ l^ious persecution aud exlfirmination. The city of Tovin 
was their usual residence.^ 
By a singular change of measures, the court from which 

y these cruel orders emanated soon afterwards established a 

I i^nasly of native sovereigns that for 160 years occupied 
the throne of Armenia. The noble family of Pakradians, 
which at the destruction of Jerusalem had been trans- 
ported to Armenia, has been already noticed. They were 

, known as Jews in the reign of Dikran, the fourth of the Ar- 

• Cbunche&n.P.i: c, I— IS t Ibid. P. 4: c 17. 

t Chamdiean, P. i: c 18. 5 Ibid. P. 4: e. 13—22. 
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saciBH dynasty ; and under that dynasty generally enjoyed 
the here<Jitary right of crowning the sovereign, and tilled 
many important offices.* They were distinguished, and 
raised to offices of trust and power, by the Mohammedan 
governors ; and at last Ashod the Pakradian, having al- 
ready for many years held the office of govenor, was pre- 
sented, A. D. 885, with a tributary crown by the kalif of 
Bagdad.-)- But the throne of the Pakradians, built upon the 
already declining power of the kalifs, was a tottering one 
from the beginning. At this period of the Saracen empire, 
the governors of the provinces, receiving but little assist- 
ance from the capital, and acknowledging as little allegi- 
ance, hardly consulted aught but their own inclinations and 
power, in the treatment of their subjects and their neigh- 
bors. Thus left to themselves, the Armenian kings were 
neitlier strong enough to put down internal rebellion, nor 
to repel foreign aggression. Many of the southern nobles 
became Mohammedans, and we soon cease to hear of the 
southeastern provinces as a part of Armenia. Kookark and 
Oodi, the northern provinces, owned but a reluctant allegi- 
ance, and were the scene of protracted and bloody wars. 
In fact, a branch of the Pakradiana assumed in Kook4rk 
the title of king A, D. 962, and wo hear of their descend- 
ants occasionally as late as A. D. lafiO.j; The Ardzroonies, 
wliose Assyrian originbasbeenalreadymentioned, yielded to 
the Pakradians, from iho beginning, but a turbulent obedi- 
ence, and, A. D. 908, Kaklg their head received from a 
neighboring Ttzeer the crown of Vasbooragan, thus com- 
pleting their independence, and severing from Armenia 
one of its largest provinces. Tins petty Armenian kingdom, 
whose capital was the city of Van, struggled for an unen- 
vied existence till A. D. 1021, wlien Senekerim its king, 
alarmed at the first invasion of the Seljookians, transferred 
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his kingdom, by a. regular exchange of deeds, to the em- 
peror Basiliu9, and received in relurn the pruvince of Se- 
bastia, whither he migrated with hia army and about one 
third of his subjects. In A. D, 9GI, a branch separated 
from the original slock of the Pakradians, and peaceably es- 
tablished the kingdom of Kara ; which continued to esist 
. even after the parent throne was overturned. 

The worst foreign enemy of thePakradianswas theyizeer 

if Aderbaijnn. He repeatedly ravaged the country, drove 

■^e king from hiatlirone to retired mountain fastnesses, and 

■jubjected the people to the horrors of war and of religious 

lersecution. The Abkhaz (Abasgi) too made frequent in- 

}nrsions upon the northern frontier. But all the neighboring 

Premies of Armenia were at length crushed by another 

. which trampled alike upon it and upon them. 

'Central Asia, that ocean of nomadic hordes whose waves 

t tiad often, from the reuiotest antiquity, burst acrost the Ji- 

I 3i6n (Oxus) to deluge the plains of Persia, and in the sixth 

V Century had even extended, in the persons of the Huns, its 

Vvlesolating influences to Armenia, now sent forth a vast in- 

Ptindaiion which undermined successively the walls of Bag- 

I'ddd and of Constantinople, and spread over Armenia the 

L foreign race that occupies and oppresses ii at the present 

fciday. We have just seen one of the petty Armenian king- 

ke to flight at the approach of T6ghru]-beg at the 

l^iead of his Turks.* The very next year the representative 

he main branch of the Pakradians, alTrighted by the 

e enemy, bequeathed to the Greek emperor his capital 

[ '*nd his kingdom, upon condition of being defended during 

I ' life from foreign invasion. The Greeks succeeded by sword 

and by treachery in executing this testament A. D. 1046, 

• Tdgbrure nation were Tiirhs, hii faiDJI^ BeljoDkinns. Seljook, Ihe 

grandTalher of T6ghrul, having by bis greauwfln provokett Ihe jealoiiAy of 

hia Bocereign ihe kiiig af the Tuiks, Aed to sava hia life, and drew ader him 

alnrgii portion of hi« nalieo, wba ihence forward followed (he fonunci of hii 

I tuaiij. Sar. Hin. of Georg. Almac. p. 267. 
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r and the family, who pretended to a direct descent from King 

I Da.vid of Jerusalem, saw tliemsctvea transferred from the 

^^^ throne of Annenin, where they had enjoyed the pompous 
^^^L title of Skahmishah (king of kings), (o the proprietorship of 
^^^^B a few obscure towns in Cuppadocia.* 
^^^^1 We hear much of the church during the dark ages 

^^^^P which we have just reviewed, but tittle that is grateful to 
^^^H the evangelical Christian. As evidence of her prosperity, 
^^^H we are told of numerous churches and convents built, of 
^^^H new ceremoniea and' precious relics introduced, of muiti- 
^^^^k tudes of legendary and scholastic books composed, and of 
^^^^ft incredible miracles performed ;f while disputes about the 
^^^H council of Clialccdon, the ambition and rivalries of Cathol- 
^^^H icoses, and the introduction of demoralizing iieresy, give 
^^^^^ proof of the low state of religion. We Jiear nothing of el- 
^^^^1 oquent preachers going through the nation and stirring it 
^^^H up to salutary reform ; or uf the establishment of schools 
^^^^P lor the education of the common 'pen pic in religious know!* 
^^^ edge and useful science. The beat fruit of religion thai is 

k presented to us, is the unyielding steadfastness with which 
Magian and Maliommedan perseculioua were endured, to 
the loss of property, of liberty, and often of life. 
The attempts of the Seljookians met with little success 
untjl, by the changes just mentiotied, Armenia, with the 
unimportant exception of Kars, had passed into the hands of 
the Greeks, whose hatred of monophysitiam was such, that 
they saw with indifference its partizans fall before the 
Turkish yataghan. Then, with their hundreds of ihou- 
■ands, they carried devastation through the country year 



a diflh of cuf»ked pigeons coming (o life and %ing awny fror 

1 commnnd of a monk who had unwillingly ordered aieli a foi 
Ici be cooked on a &st ilHy; and lire currBiil dT a river reterse 
ILB emperor of the orthodoxy of the Armenian mode of UesBin 
U Chrinmu ! Cbamchein, P. G: c. 9, II. 
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after year, and in A. D. 1049 sacked Ardzen, a city near 
tlie modern Erzrooin, maaaacring 140,000 of its inhabit' 
ants, carrying as many into captivity, and levelling its 800 
churches with the ground.* Toghrul died A. D. 1063, 
but lUe falcon was followed by the connuering lioa.i Alp- 
arslan, his successor, in completing the conquest and ruin 
of Armenia, took and pillaged Ani, the capital of the Pak- 
radinn kings, with such slaughter, that its streets vrertf 
blocked up with the bodies, and the river Akhoorean red- 
deued with the blood, of the slain.f The king of Kars, 
thinking hia city no longer safe, now followed the example 
of the kings of Ani and of Van, and exchanged hia king- 
dom, A. D. 1064, with the emperor for a small territory in 
the soutliern part of Pontus, embracing Amasia und Co- 
mana.§ From this conquest of Armenia by the Turks, 
which was thus completed, it ceased to have on individual 
existence. Its ancient provincial divisions were obliterated, 
and Armenian names of places were gradually supplanted 
by others of Turkish origin. The sona of SeJjook, when 
sultans of a vast empire, retained the wandering habits of 
their ancestor, wlio pitched his shepherd's tent upon the 
banksof the Jihon. Instead of imposing upon Armenia a 
regular government, they alternately over-ran it with tlieir 
devastating hordes, and left it a prey to desolation and an- 
archy, until, by the death of Malek-shah, it was given up 
to the undivided influence of the latter of these curses. 

It would be useless to attempt to tliread the labyrinth of 
the petty, undefined, and often hostile principalities, into 
which Armenia was divided between the breaking up of 
the empire of the house of Seljook, and the invasion of the 
Moghiils. The southern provinces, occupying the delilea 

* CbaiDcliein, P. 8: c. 16. St. Slari, vol. 2t p. 201. 

t Tdgh-rul sigoifiea in Turkieh n falcnn, and Alp-ariMn, (property pro-. 

uiiced EllMirsllin,) BignlliEB a hemic or strong tign. 

t Si. Mnrt. TOl, 2: p. 324. ^ CliDtncbein, P. G; c. 14., 
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of mount Taurus, were divided between two branches of 
the family of the Tiirkman Artuk, and the relatives of the 
Kiiril Sulah-el-deen, ao renowned in the history of the cru- 
sades under the name of Saladin. The slave of a Sel- 
jookian prince, assuming the title of Shah-armen, estab- 
lished and transmitted to his posterity a kingdom, wliose 
capital was Khelat on the western bhorc of the lake of 
Van. Ani had been given by Alp-aralan to a family of 
Kiiids, but afler an obstinate struggle they were di5po»- 
aessed by the kings of Georgia, who, now at the height of 
their power, not only extended their sway over the northern 
provinces of Armenia, but infringed upon the territories of 
the kings of Khelat and the Alabegs of Aderbaijan," 

Although Armenian rule in Armenia itself had thus 
ceaaed, we may, by going only to the adjoining province of 
Cilicia, still find a small body of the nation governed by 
ita own kings. During the rule of the Pakradiana, and of 
the governors who preceded them, in fact from A. D. 597, 
the Greek emperors had made repeated attempts, by pro- 
clamations, by councils, and, in that part of Armenia which 
belonged to them, by direct force, to bring the Armeniana 
to a union with the Greek church. But their efibrts, not- 
withstanding some partial success at times, produced no 
belter ultimate result, than itrilalod obstinacy on the part 
of the Armenians, and overbearing contempt on that of the 
Greeks. Afler the three Armenian kings with ao many 
of their subjects, by retiring within the Greek limits, had 
Tohmtarily put themselves in the power of the emperor, 
the same attempts were repeated in a still more objection- 
able form. At last Kakig, the exiled king of Ani, provoked 
beyond endurance by the contempt which the Greek bishop of 
Cesarea had thrown upon his nation by calling hia dog Armm 
(Armenian), cruelly murdered that prelate, by tying liim and 
hia dog in a bag together, aud provoking the poor animal to 

• SI. Mart. vpl. It p. 42,377—383. 



tear hia master to pieces.* He wax himaelf slain in 
sequenco. but Roopen, his companion and relalive, avenge 
ed his death by establishing, A. D, 1080, an independent 
kingdom in Cilician Taurus, which for 295 years was gw- 
erned by his descendants. Already were those i 
ous regions occupied by a. numerous Armenian populi 
but the standard of the Roopenians drew away still greater 
numbers from the cruelties of the Turks and the persecu- 
tions of the Greeks. The kingdom increased from small 
;innings, till it occupied the whole country from the 
of Taurus to the sea, and from the Euphrates to 
limits of Gilicia. Aiu-zarbah, Tarsus, and 
auccessi^ely its capitals. The power of the 
Greeks, from whom it endured occasional wars, and con- 
stant enmity, at length fell before the lance of the crusa- 
ders. But the previous capture of Nice by the same mil- 
itary adventurers, and the consequent transfer of the court 
of the Seljookian suliins of Room from thence to Iconium, 
had already planted upon the very borders of Cilicia a still 
lore persevering and harassing enemy. The crusaders 
lemselves influenced the fortune of the Ronpenian kings 
lore by intrigue and intermarriages than by open war or 
infirmed friendship. t The Moghuls were their least inju- 
neighbors. When their hordes had already swept over 
a, Georgia and Armenia, had advanced into Mesopo- 
lia, and had conquered the sultan of Iconium, the Ar- 
^fnenion king was so fortunate as to arrest their march by a 
■■timely submission, and obtain a treaty of friendship and al- 
'Gancf, which tlie descendants of Chingiz never failed to 
respect, till their conversion to Mohammedanism weakened 
^thetr fidelity to Christian aUies. But this intimacy with 
great Aloghul provoked the jealousy of the successors 
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of Soladio, and for nearly a century, iho sultans of Egypt, 
gccasioiiaUy a'uled by the Turks of Iconiutn, made incur- 
sioDs into Cilicia, destroying its cities, and carrying its in- 
habitants into captivity ; untU, alarmed lest sympathy for 
the Armenians should bring upon them another crusade 
ftom Europe, they, with barbarities not to be described, 
put a final termination to Armenian royalty, A. D, 1375, 
and made Cilicia a province of Egypt.* 

While Armenia proper was uader a distinct govern- 
ment, whether royal or provincial, its spiritual and civil 
capitals were generally [he same, and the incumbent of 
the see of St, Gregory was rarely troubled with a rival. 
The Turks, at the same time that they destroyed its civil 
government, caused the Caiholicos, as early as A. D, 1000, 
to lake refuge in mount Taurus.t He subsequently resided 
in some one of the numerous convents of the Black 
mountain (mount Amanus), to the west of Samosata, 
until A. D. 1135, when, the office of Catholicos and a 
small principality in Fourth Armenia becoming united in 
the same per.son, the castle of Dzovk was made the capital 
of both.f The principality, however, being at length 
ruined by the Turks, the scat of the Catholicos was Iran»- 
ferred, A. D. 1147, to Hromkla, a fortress on the west 
bank of the Euphrates below Samosata,^ where it r«niin- 
ued till A. D. 1294, when, that place having been des- 
troyed by the Egyptians, it was removed to Sis, then the 
capital of the Roopenian kingaj] During this disturbed 
state of the nation, a number of b^ops in different places 
assumed the dignity of Catholicos; but only one succeeded 

* Chamclwin, P. v!.— The mlliinB oC Egypt of this djtuuly are calleil 
Ayoobites ffom Avoob the faiher of SHiadin <Vi(. 8a!. p. 1). A familr 
ofpcwr Eoweni in MdiiiiI LebanoD ■till Hem lo lay claim !□ dearenl, tlirougn 
IfaeiB, rroa tho great nnlogoniel nf Kicbsiil the liun-hearled, nnd are known 
aa Emeen of the hoiiBe of Ayoob. 
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^^^Ment in Aghtamar, an island in the lake of Van, hail ac- 

^^^" quired some celebrity by having been tlie residence of 

r the Catholicos for several years in the days of the Fakra- 

dians ; and now, when the successors of St. Gregory fixed 

theroselres at such a distance as the mountains of Cilioia, 

I its bishop, A. D. 1114, boldly threw off their supremacy, 

and, supported by five other prelates, assumed the title and 

functions of Catholicos." The excommunication j which 

waa inunediately denounced against him, was removed 

after ISO years;+ and the Catholicos of Aghtamar contin- 

^^^ ues to exercise his functions at the present day, in full 

^^^ eomiQunion with the other branches of the Armenian 

^^^^ church. — During the reign of the Roopenians, the convents 

^^B^ ^ *^e Black mountain produced many writers, who took 

I a. high rank in the monastic literature of Armenia. 

We must now return to Armenia proper, and review the 

events which it, in the meantime, underwent. The first 

effect of the advance of the Moghiila, under Chingiz-khan, 

from their distant region north of the wall of Cliina, was 

to force westward the different hordes of Turks, which, 

after accompanying Toghrul across the Jihon, had fixed 

themselves in the eastern part of Persia. Led by Jelal-el- 

I deen, son of the last king of Kharisin, they spread over 

^^^■^nnenia in their march A. D. 1326, subjecting its in- 

^^^Bbabitants to the evils of war, and of religious persecution.} 

I advi 
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i ClLimcba&n, P. 6 : c. 13:^.4t wrb in the train oC JcMI-cl-deen tbat ibe 
hordo fnim which the OamnnlieB sprang, inigrnteil froin Meni.Shah-Jihiii, 
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name arOdouian or Chmiuily. Minimki Lci. Com. § 10, Mod. Trav. 
Syr. ondAx. Hin. v(.L8:p.S28. Id. Turkey, p. 12. 
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The Moghiil generals, who followed, were cruel aa conquef' 
ors, and oppressive as governors. Their extortions were di- 
minished by a visit of the Armenian king of Ciliciit to 
their distant masters; and a temporary tranquility wat 
restored to Armenia by the personal presence of Hoolakoo, 
who, A. D. 1356, as the lieutenant of his brother then 
the occupant of the throne of Chingiz, transferred the 
Moghul head-quarters from the desert of Mooghan to the 
beautiful city of Maragha in Aderbaijan, and changed 
the encampment of a nomadic horde into a philosophic 
and civilized court. The tolerant spirit of the lirst Mo- 
ghiJla, or rather their partiality to the Christian religion, 
was but partially destroyed even after the successors of 
Hoolakoo embraced the Mohammedan faiih, and we read 
of but temporary and limited persecutions, even to the last 
days of their reign," 

Timoor (Tamerlane), the greatest of earthly conquerors, 
about A. D. 1390, swept away the miserable relics of the 
house of Chingiz, and repeatedly traced his bloody track 
across the mountains of Armenia. But he left behind 
him no efficient rulers, and Tiirkman tribes soon effaced 
tlie footsteps of the last of the Moghuls.f Hordes of 
Turks bearing the particular name of Tijrkman, originally 
followed Toghrul to the south of Armenia ; Uiey received 
accessions from the companions of Jelal-el-deen ; and now, 
divided into the two tribes of ^Woi/an/y (white sheep) and 
Knra-A-o^ani^y (block sbeep),withDiarbekr and Van for their 

* ChingiE and liis BuccemorH lime been exceeded b; kv in cruelty ae can- 
qoeroTB; but ob rulers, iliey Mcm to Lave ponied loleralion to oveij sect, 
and proloclion to Ifae cJiiffliH of eiory nstlon. Dio-ing tbeir reign, the 
■wliole of the vast region between the Mediterranean and the ChincK «ea, 
was ilirown open lo the nnraitiiited invsaligntion of iravellere. Ii givn one 
a niblima ides of their pnvtcr and tbeir mitdnesa, tu see the Poloa passing 
tliis dislance in nafety, prolacted simply by the pagsporlof naovareigo on the 
throne of China. 

t Malcolm'a Hial. of Peraia.vol, 1; p. 316. Hial, of Persia in diB Mo- 
dem TraveUer, Pere. toI. 1 : p. 160. 
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respective capitals, they ruled over, or rather over-ran, th« 
whole of Armenia. But the Osmanlies of Constantino- 
ple on one side, and the Sofies of Persia on the other, 
stripped them of their power about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ;* and they now lead a nomadic life in 
Cilicia and the adjacent countries.t 

The Turks and Persians for a long time shared the 
whole of Armenia between them. But the Russians, by 
possessing themselves of Georgia at the beginning of the 
present century, and by subsequent wars, have now become 
large proprietors. Our journals will illustrate the effects of 
so long a subjection to moslem masters; and I willingly 
shun the painful task of tracing out, through the barbarous 
wars of such bitter political and religious rivals and the 
grinding oppression of such tyrannical governments, the 
successive steps of its degradation. I will merely record 
the protest of Armenia against the eulogies that have been 
bestowed upon Abbas the Great, one of the most unfeeling 
devastators that Armenia, whose acquaintance with tyrants 
has not been small, has ever known. That he might de- 
fend his borders against the Turks, he coolly determined to 
draw through Armenia a broad intrenchment of perfect 
desert. Its unoffending inhabitants, after seeing their 
houses and every vestige of cultivation and of home disap- 
pear, were collected in the plain of Ararat and driven like 
so many cattle to Persia, husbands and wives, parents and 
children separated, multitudes drowned in the Aras, others 
subjected to the cruelty and lust of the soldiery, and all 
under the very eye and influence of the monarch.^ A part 
of them were indeed located with peculiar privileges in 
Joolfah at Isfahan ; but could this satisfy the nation for its 
country made a desert, and itself made homeless 1 Or can 

* Malcolm's Hist. Persia, vol. 1: p. 320. 

t Niebuhr, Voy. en Arab. vol. 2: p. 336. 

X Ghamcbe&n, P. 7: c. 8, 9. Ciiardin, Voyages en Perse, ed. Langl^s, 
vol. 2: p. 304. 
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humanity consider it an equivalent for another colony of fifty 
thousand, carried in the same violent manner to a province 
where an unhealthy climate soon swept off every soul ? * 

Some changes occurred in the church, after the destruc- 
tion of the Cilician kingdom, which deserve to be noticed. 
The Catholicos at Sis, although deprived of the support of 
an Armenian king and court, maintained his spiritual rule 
over the nation until A. D. 1441, when an assembly of seven 
hundred of the clergy placed another in Echmiadzin, the pos- 
session of a hand of St Gregory being supposed to give that 
convent superior claims.t The successors of the latter 
have ever since been considered the principal Catholicoses ; 
but the Catholicos of Sis still governs a small branch of the 
Armenian church, in full communion with the rest, accord- 
ing to a treaty of peace and amity signed by the incum- 
bents of the two sees A. D. 16514 Mohammed Second, 
after taking Constantinople A. D. 1453, induced many 
Armenians to settle in that capital, and removing the Ar- 
menian bishop of Broosa thither, gave him authority over 
all the Armenians in his dominions, with the title of Pa- 
triarch. The patriarchate of Jerusalem, which originated 
as early as 1311, owed its commencement much in the 
same way to the sultlin of Egypt, to whom that city was 
then subject.^ As neither of these patriarchs, with the 
exception of that of Jerusalem for a short time,|| has ven- 

* Cbamche4n, P. 7: c. 9. Mai. Hist. Pen. Vol. 1: p. 968. — Sir 
John Malcolm, in his valuable history of Persia, and others, have followed 
the Peisian authors. If we had received our accounts of Sennacherib er 
Nebuchadnezzar from Assyrian or Babylonian writers, instead of Jewish, 
wc riiould probably have a very different opinion of their characters. Even 
his adairers, however, cannot conceal that the domestic character of Abbas 
was stained with the most unnatural cruelty. — ^He is reported to have 
carried no less than 600,000 Georgians and Armenians captives to Persia. 
Chardin, vol. 2: p. 62. Chamche&n, P. 7: c. 9. 

t Chamche&n, P. 7: c. 3. | Chamche4n, P. 7: c. 12. 

§ Chamche&n, P. 6: c 21. t| Chamchein, P. 7: c. 16. 
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tiired to ordain bishops or consecrate the meiron (holy oil), 
two duties peculiar to a Catholicos, they are considered 
merely bishops clothed with authority, and gpiritual de- 
pendents, rather than rivals, of the head of the church at 
Echmiadzin. Appointments, both to the oiBce of Cathol- 
icos and patriarch, having ever been treaied by the Turks 
and Persians as subject to the approbation of the civil pow- 
er, they could not be other than sources of corruption, es- 
pecially when that power was Mohammedan, and influ- 
enced almost solely by bribery. In fact, the remainder of 
the ecclesiastical history of Armenia is so exclusively made 
up of the intrigues, and broils, and barefaced corruption of 
ambitious ecclesiastics, that I shall not be blamed for leav- 
ing it untold. 

The Armenians are known at the present day, as a scat- 
tered race, and one cannot rise from the perusal of their 
history, without wondering, not that they arc bo, but that 
they should still be found in considerable numbers in 
their own country. We have already noticed their exis- 
tence in the north of Mesopotamia, their emigration to Ar- 
menia Minor and Cilicia, their settlement in Constanti- 
nople, and tlieir forcible removal by Shah Abbas to Persia. 
We are also told that the Saracens and Greeks, while con- 
tending for their country, each took away multitudes of 
captives ; Toghrul and Timoor carried thousands to un- 
'known countries ; the Egyptians removed sixty thousand 
■to Egypt ; and it is known that the Persians in every war, 
even to the last with Russia, have always carried their cap- 
tives into servitude. Multitudes, moreover, have at various 
periods been induced by oppression at home to seek vol- 
untarily an asylum in distant countries, to say nothing of 
other multitudes that commerce has enticed away. We 
are not surprised, therefore, at finding them, not only in al- 
most every part of Turkey and Persia, but in India, as 
well as in Russia, Poland, and many other parts of Europe. 
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LETTER I. 

SMYRNA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Object of the joaroey — Departure from Malta — Arrival at Smyrna — ^The 
Armenians of Smyrna — Their Academy — ^Papal Armenians — Departure 
from Smyrna — Magnesia — ^Thyatira — Ga1emb6h — ^Bali-kesr — ^A dismal 
night-^-SooHSUgharluk — MahaI6j--A Turkish oofl^ house — Arrival at CoD'« 
stantinople — ^Visit to the Armenian Patriarch-— Origin of his see^ and 
manner of his election — His rank and povr^ — ^His expenses and income-^ 
Evils attendant upon his election, and 'upon the appointment of bishop»— 
Intolerant nature of his government—- Patriarchate of Jerusalem — ^Armeniaa 
primates of the capital — Armenian Academy — State of education — Print-, 
ing press at Orta-kdy— Papal Armenians^ 

Dear Sir» 

It was to ascertain the state of the Armenians in their 
oton country^ that Mr. Dwight and myself were commission- 
ed to undertake the present journey. We were advised to 
take Smyrna, or at least Constantinople, in our way, mere- 
ly to obtain facilities for ulterior movements. Our inquiries 
therefore, in those cities, were specially directed to the main 
field of our investigations. You will of course hardly 
expect a detailed account eve^ of their Armenian inhabi- 
tants, ' and will need such an account the less, as you have 
already the reports of so many that have preceded us. I 
shall present Smyrna and Constantinople merely as stages 
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on the high road to Armenia; and in g^aeral, as in our 
journey we hasted to reach that country as speedily as poB!>i- 
ble, I shall endeavor to do the same in my report. 

The Insinictiotia of the Prudential Committee, dated the. 
lOth of January 1830. were brought to Malta by Mr. 
Dwight, on the 27th of February. We both felt the impor- 
tance of the suggestion that themountaios of Armenia could 
be travelled most easily in the summer months, and were 
gratified at finding ourselves ready on the ITtti of March, 
to proceed to Smyrna in the vessel which brought Mr. 
Dwight from Boston. In the channel of Scio, we were 
overtaken by a ship, thirty four days from New York, 
which brought the last intelligence that reached us &om 
our native country, except what we gleaned from Paris 
and St. Petersburg gazettes, until we arriveil at Constanti- 
nople on our return. 

Wo landed at Smyrna on the 26th of March, and were 
welcomed by a circle of our countrymen and Christian 
friends. There is still a. light burning in the "candlestick" 
of Smyrna. A few are found there who love the Savior, 
and are ever ready to welcome the missionary, and speed 
him on his way. We were cheered by their society, aided 
by their Christian counsel, and encouraged by a promise of 
their prayers. And being there on Easter, we commemorated 
with the church at Smyrna, the dying love of our Lord. — 
The sixteen days of oui stay passed away pleasantly, in the 
hospitable family of our countryman and fellow laborer, the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer. 

Little information could be obtained respecting regions 
BO far in the interior as those we proposed to visit. No Eu- 
ropean mercantile establishment was found, having branch- 
es or correspondents in that direction, to whom we could 
take letters of recommendation or of credit. The exten- 
t internal trade of Smyrna appears to be almost eKclusive- 
ly in the hands of native merchants. An Armenian of the 
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city was able togiveuslelierstoTokiit, Ecluniadzin, and Tif- 

flis. An ladian Armeuiau also, recently from Bushire, where 

he had been treasurer to the English Residency, gave us 

-taluabje hints tospecting our route and ihe best mode of 

Pitravelting ; and afterwards likewise kindly forwarded id 

ftia, of Ilia own accord, letters to archbishop Nerses at Tiflia 

md to the Catholicos at Echmiadzin. Our European friends 

s with facilities for obtaining at Conatan- 

e needed. 

IB of Smyrna are estimaled at 8,000, inclu- 
re gone over to the pajial church, and are 
t thrifty merchants and active brokers. 
LB church. In this twelve priests officiate 
Lt the head of whom is a. biahop. The present oc- 
iupant of the t^ee is Gabriel, patriarch of Jenisalem. Being 
f loo inefhcieni U> manage Ihe intrigues of the monks, and to 
rt the extortions of the Turks, he was obliged, some time 
, to leave that cityi and is now enjoying his case in this 
k quiet flock, while a more able spirit is endeavoring to extri- 
^'CEite his convent from its multiplied embarrassments. The 
l^|»iests are uneducated, with tlie exception of one, who was 
I then atthe head of the Armenian academy, but is since dead. 
The Armenian academy ia an interesting object. It 
las been in operation about thirty years, and is the 
mly school in the place for the Armenians; the few 
Biaught by the priests bBing hardly of sufficient importance 
a be named. The building, which was erected about five 
years ago, is situated in the church-yard, and is a apeci- 
men of Armenian taste and neatness. The establislmient 
is said to be posacased of ample funds, chiefly the result of 
legacies; and it being a free school, any Armenian who 
chooses can send his children. The number of scholars 
was about two hundred. They occupied different apart- 
ments, and were of all ages and grades of learning, from 
the abecedarian to the student of logic. We were grat- 
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ified to find the New Testament in their hands. It was 
introduced, at the suggestion of the agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Boghos, the professor of gram- 
mar, as a class-book for those whom he was teaching the 
ancient Armenian. I had become acquainted with this in- 
teresting layman in a former visit, and was sorry to find 
him now in ill health, and excused fi-om his duties in the 
school. He is a scholar in his own language, a friend to 
scriptural as well as scientific education, and would be a 
useful coadjutor to a missionary, at the same time that he 
would himself derive advantage from such a friend. He 
gave us a letter to his former master, the head of a similar 
school at Constantinople, with a hint that we should find 
him enlightened and friendly. We have since learned 
that he never resumed his connection with the school at 
Smyrna, but found a more eligible situation at Broosa, 
firom whence he has drawn upon the Bible depository at 
Smyrna for two hundred New Testaments for his pupils. 
We heard the papal Armenians estimated at 2000, or 
3000. But I can hardly persiiade myself that they are so nu- 
merous, although they have undoubtedly multiplied within 
a short time. A few years ago there were none, except a 
few emigrants from the vicinity of Nakhchevan. They 
have no church, but attend worship at the Latin chapels, 
of which there are two, the Austrian and the French. 
Their popery gives them a partiality for Europeans ; for, 
alas ! in Turkey, a European, in his influence upon the 
natives at least, is almost of course a papist. They are 
consequently better acquainted with foreign languages 
than their orthodox* countrymen. And, although the 

* I think of no better term by which to designate the Members of the prop« 
er oriental Armenian church. It certainly does not become Protestant* to 
coontenance the exclusiveness of Rome by calling them, in her dialect, 
SchUmatiea. The pa[)al Armenians are the real achittnatics from their 
proper church, 
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light of Europe shines upon them through the lurid clouds 
of Romish bigotry, they yet discern sufficient to give them 
a superiority in education and general intelligence, over 
those who have no religious partialities to direct their eyes 
away from Turkey. 

On the morning of the 12th of April,we found our- 
selves in readiness to depart for Constantinople. The 
chance of encountering a north wind at the Dardanelles, 
which rendered the length of a passage by sea very un- 
certain, and might prolong it several weeks, determined us 
to go by land. We could not hire caravan horses for the 
whole distance, and even with post horses should be expos- 
ed to many inconveniences without a tartar ; so we yielded 
to the advice of friends, and engaged the tatar aghasy 
(aga of the tartars) to furnish us with a tartar and post 
horses to Constantinople. We had a fellow-countryman 
and one attendant in company, so that we were four in 
niunber ; and our horses amounted to ten, including those 
of the tartar and two surijies (postilions). Mustafa the 
tartar, having seen our baggage loaded, and received the 
half of his pay according to agreement, delivered to each 
a formidable kumcJiy (whip), and we mounted at 9, A. M. 
As we moved northward over the plain of Boornabat, the 
size of its olives and the extent of its vineyards made us 
admire its rc.:"::y ; vrhile the qi iace in blossom, and the 
fig just putting forth its leaves, added to the charms of a 
lovely morning. Numerous springs, gushing out from the 
verdant declivities of the hills beyond, were grateful to us, 
whose latest associations contrasted them with the naked 
rocks of Malta ; while one of our companions, having re- 
cently learned in the deserts of Nubia, to be choice of so 
precious an element, seemed ready to charge Providence 
with a blamable want of economy, in suffering so much of 
it to be wasted. But the Psalmist was taught by a better 
philosophy to admire the provident care of Him that ^< send- 
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eththe springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills," for '* they give drink to every beast of the Jield,^* 
From the highest point, we enjoyed a commanding view of 
the plain of Magnesia, and then hastened towards it, by a 
long and rapid descent. As we approached the town, 
Mustafa, placing himself in our rear, cracked his whip, 
and crying hcddeh (go along), quickened t^e pace of our 
horses, and drove us in much as if we, like them, were a 
herd of domestic animals. 

Magnesia is at the northern base of a precipitous moun- 
tain, formerly called Sipylus, the southern declivity of 
which is visible from Smyrna, and was still striped with 
snow. The remains of a citadel, and a ruined city wall, 
crown the summit, and sweep down the steep side of a 
rugged hill between it and the town. Report assigns to 
the present city a population of 80,000 ; but in answer to 
a passing inquiry we were told that the Turkish fam- 
ilies are but 8000, the Armenians 400, and the Greeks 
800; there are also 100 or 150 of Jews.* The Armen- 
ians have two churches, and are none of them papists. 

April 13. We were on horseback again before day- 
break, and though the cold and damp of the night soon 
chilled and benumbed us, the sweet notes of the nightin- 
gale, and the rattling of the stork, gave interest to our ride 
over the battle ground of Scipio and Antiochus. We 
crossed the Hermus by a wooden bridge, while yet the 
darkness hid its fabled sands of gold ; and when the day 
dawned, we found ourselves threading a serpentine path, 
among the sloughs and ditches that intersect the alluvial 
surface of the great Lydian plain. It can hardly be ex- 
ceeded in fertility, and still only a small part of it is under 
cultivation. Five hours and a quarter, in a north easterly 
direction, led us out, along the banks of the Koom-chai 

* Throughout Western Asia populatiou is custonuurily reckoned by &m- 
iliet or houMB, instead of indiyiduab. A family or house will probably 
nearly five persons. 
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(sand river, the ancient Hyllus,) where it enters it on its way 
to the Hermus. Then, crossing an undulating and unculti- 
vated though arable tract, we reached Ak-hisar, the an- 
cient Thyatira, at a quarter before 1 P. M. 

Curiosity to see as much as we could of a town where 
once flourished one of the apocalyptic churches, made us 
improve to the best advantage the few hours of our delay. 
Ak-hisar occupies an eminence elevated but little above the 
surrounding alluvial and marshy plain ; and having been 
reduced to ashes a year or two ago, its houses were now 
mostly of one story and built of boards. Its population 
can amount to but little more than 1000 families, of which 
300 may be Greek, and 25 or 30 Armenian. Walking 
through its streets, we observed many inscriptions and 
broken pillars, and were offered numerous coins, the rel- 
ics of Thyatira. An ancient church, now a mosk, was 
mentioned to us among its curiosities, but in vain did we 
solicit a number of Christians to conduct us to it. At 
length an old Turk offered to be our guide, and we hast- 
ened with eagerness to examine it. Its foundations and 
some broken and fallen columns bespoke a high antiquity, 
and a few aged cypresses threw over the precincts a gloom 
befitting the spot. As we entered the yard, two Turks, 
performing their devotions in the portico, looked around 
upon us with an expression that called us infidel intruders, 
and made us feel that the lamp of true religion, which 
once burnt brightly in this ** candlestick," was extinguish- 
ed in the darkness of Mohammedanism. The door was 
locked, and no arguments could obtain the key without 
leave of the governor, which we had not time to obtain. 
So we reluctantly turned away from a spot, which, as Chris- 
tians, we felt that we had almost a sacred right to visit. 

Afler four or five hours delay, we mounted again to com- 
plete our day's journey of 18 hours, or about 54 miles. 

5 
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Night floon closed upon us, and we had a chilly and cheer- 
lew ricfet over miry and rough roads, to Galembeh. We 
arrived a little before midnight, and our supper of pilav was 
brought in at half past one. 

April 14. The sun was up before we were aware, and 
without stewing to make inquiries, or to breakfast, we 
mounted our liorses at 6 A. M. I can only say that Ga- 
lembeh is a market town of some 500 or 600 Turkish fami- 
Im^ situated on a small branch of the Caicus. A hungry 
rkk) over a mountainous tract, covered with stinted oaks 
which had not yet begun to put forth their leaves, brought 
ttSt at a quarter past 11, to a solitary khan, named from 
an adjacent fountain, Kuz-cheshmeh (virgin fountain). It 
was a hovel of reeds and mud, with one end planted 
against the side of a hill, and kept by an old man, who had 
nothing to give us but dirty coffee, spoiled yoghoort (curd- 
led milk), and sour milk, without even a morsel of bread. 
Our double meal of breakfast and dinner, on such materials, 
was soon finished ; and, continuing our ride, we descended 
into an open valley, where is the warm bath of Utelly. Its 
water springs from the ground, of a temperature considera- 
bly above blood-heat, while within a few rods is another 
fountain pure and cold, for the refreshment of the travel- 
ler. The broad plain of fiali-kesr beyond seemed larger, 
more beautiful and fertile, than even that of Magnesia ; but, 
like that, only a small part was cultivated. Bali-kesr it- 
self, where we stopped for the night, contains about 2000 
Turkish, and 200 Armenian families, and is governed by 
an aga who has under him forty villages including Ga- 
lembeh, inhabited only by Turks. Its houses, like those of 
almost every place on this road, are made of unbumt 
bricks, and have a mean appearance. 

April 15. We were detained for want of horses till half 
past 5 P. M. when we got under way in a cold rain storm. 
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Daylight forsook us before we lefl the plain ; and we en- 
tered and crossed a mountainous region beyond, in one of 
the most dismal nights I have seen. In obedience to our 
tartar, we arranged ourselves in Indian file, and as near 
to each other as possible, that none might lose the path. 
Still, so great was the darkness that we were enabled to 
keep in each others track, only by the cries of the siirijies, 
and an occasional sight of two or three white horses in 
the company, or perchance the sparks of a pipe, which 
some companion had , lighted to drive away sleep. Even 
with these aids, some one would occasionally drop be- 
hind, or, instead of descending with the rest, run along 
the side of a declivity, to the no small danger of his neck. 
A drizzling rain wet us to the skin ; and a cold north wind 
blowing in our faces, seemed to penetrate to the heart. 
The path (it was not a road) could hardly have been 
worse ; sometimes passing through bushes that almost dis- 
mounted us, at others descending steeps which well nigh 
pitched us headlong, and frequently . crossing ditches that 
could be leaped only by an effort that threw our poor ani- 
mals upon their knees. Our baggage horses got com* 
pletely mired more than once. On the brinks of how many 
frightful precipices we passed I know not, for the dark- 
ness kindly covered them. About midway a light issuing 
from a hovel, the only building we saw, invited us to enter. 
Never was a fire more grateful, nor coffee more refreshing. 
At length, just as the day dawned, and at the foot of the 
last mountain, we entered the village of Soo-sughurluk. 
The only warm room in the menziUkhdneh (post-house) 
was filled with brawny Turks, stretched upon their carpets, 
and sleeping in the fumes of the tobacco they had smoked 
in the evening. Mustafa's authority procured us, with 
some difficulty, a spot to spread out half our beds, and 
[pipping ofi our drenched garments, we sought a little 
warm and sweet repose. 
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April 16. When called by our tartar to proceed, we 
found that the storm had not a:t all abated, and putting on 
our damp clothes, we mounted again in the rain at half 
past 10 A. M. The plains and mountains which we had 
ax)ssed thus far, run towards the Archipelago ; but the 
fdain, into the head of which we had now descended, ex- 
tends northward to the sea of Marmora, the direction of 
our route. A river of some size flows through it the whole 
extent, and together with the frequent marshes that inter- 
0ect its low alluvial surface, adapts it peculiarly to that 
semi-amphibious animal, the buffalo, as the name Soa-sugh" 
urUik (place of water-cows, i. e. buffaloes,) imports. To* 
wards evening the rain ceased, and we arrived at Maha- 
luj a little befcnre sunset. Only bread and eggs could be 
obtained for our breakfast, dinner and supper, which, to 
the great increase of appetite, the want of food during 
the day obliged us to crowd into one evening meal. 

April 17. A ride of two hours and a quarter in the morn- 
ing brought us to an inlet of the sea of Marmora, which 
serves as the port of Mahaluj. The wind was contrary, 
and obliged us to lounge away the day in a coffees-house, 
filled with Turkish travellers, who like ourselves were wait- 
ing for a change of wind. The public room was spacious, 
and fitted up with enclosures six or eight feet square, ar- 
ranged around its sides and in the centre, like the pews of 
an old-fashioned church, except that their floors were rais* 
ed some three feet from the ground, and their partitions 
were hardly a foot in height. Each party had appropriated 
one of these, and sitting upon a carpet, if it was so fortu- 
nate as to have one, was busy in the two favorite Turkish 
employments of smoking and meditation. The kdhwijy 
(coffee-maker) at his fire place, a prominent spot opposite 
the firont door, was almost the only active man ; and the 
occasional low conversation of a party, mingled with the 
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gurgling of nargeelies {water-pipes), and frequent calls for 
fire to light apipe, or coffee to treat a friend, waa almost the 
only noise in this company of forty or fifty iravellerB. We 
sought and obtained a small private apartment, not to es- 
cape from noise, but for liberty of unrestrained converaaiion 
ourselves. 

April 18. On entering the sea of Marmora, this morning, 
we found the wind still strong against us. It soon brought 
on a shower of rain, and drove us into a harbor, in the 
little island of Kalo-limnos for the day. 

April 19. The south wind blowing softly in the morning, 
we sailed at sunrise, and early in the afternoon reached 
the capital. As we passed around Seraglio point, itself 
the perfection of beautiful scenery, and surrounded byviewi 
that entrance the beholder, we would fain have obtained a 
more distinct impression by the aid of a spy-glaaa ; but our 
Turkish companions indignantly checked the curiosity 
that would take a nearer view of the forbidden beauties of 
the palace of their Sultan, and for the sake of peace we laid 
(town our ^aas. 

I propose not to detain you at Constantinople, any more 
! than at Smyrna, by general descriptions. Let us take a 
['glance at the Armenians, and then move onward to their 
I country. 

We made "an early call upon the Armenian patriarch, 
' ind repeated our visit before we left. He has so intimate 
)n with the state of the Armenian church 
throughout the empire, that I will not only relate to you our 
intercourse with him, but will also present some general 
facts respecting his patriarchate. — We were first conducted 
to his wckeel (vicar), an officer corresponding to the chief 
■ecretary of a civil governor. He was a gentlemanlj 
I and intelligent ecclesiastic, about thirty Ave years of age. 
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Uis inquiries showed that he detected our object before we 
had time to declare it ; and be soon put the direct ques- 
tion, whether we were to preach to the Jews, or, since 
there were already some miss ion aries for them, wlielher we 
should not attend to the Armenians. The several ArmC' 
nian ecclesiastics, who have been connected with ua at 
Beyroot and at Malta, immediately came under review, and 
DO doubt remained in our minda, that the patriarch of 
Constantinople keeps himself constantly informed of our 
Operations among his people. The patriarch himself, to 
whom we were soon introduceil, betrayed even more ex- 
tended information, by remarks respecting Mr. WolfTs pro~ 
ceedings in Persia. He was a corpulent man, of about 
forty live, remarkably kind aud llallerbg in his address, 
and seemed to tax his countenance and his tongue to the 
Utmost, to make us understand how much he loved us uud 
was delighted by our visit In fact, we could with difficul- 
ty civilly avoid spending the night at his palace. Our 
conversation, at each visit, covered considerable ground, 
and the information it elicited will be presented, as il shall 
be called for by the introduction of the several topics, 
in the course of our journey. 

The origin of this patriarchal see, as you may learn 
from the Introduction, dates at the capture of Constantino- 
ple by Ihc Turks, A D. 1453 ; and was owing to llie ap- 
pointment of the Sultan, Mohanuned Second. — The muni' 
nation of its incumbent is exercised by the Armenian pri- 
mates of the capital, The person whom they elect, receives 
from the Sultan a ferman of confirmation, and la then pa- 
triarch. His removal from office is like his appomtment 
Very rately does the Sultan attempt it, unless t^olicited by 
the primates ; then he deposes one and confirms another 
at their will. 

In rank, the patriarch does not differ, as to spinlual mat- 
ters, from the other bishops. He can no more ordain a 
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blshopy nor consecrate the meirdn (holy oil), than they. 
But in a more secular sense, he is the head of the Ar- 
menian church in Turkey. Through him alone can that 
church, or its officers, or members as such, communicate 
with government ; and only through him, also, does the 
government control the church establishment. In a word, 
he is regarded by the Sultan as the responsible head of his 
sect. Of course he must be clothed with considerable 
powers. They are defined by the most solemn fermans of 
the government, which, as the office is one of its own cre- 
ation for state convenience, is interested in maintaining 
its authority. In his own diocese, as bishop of Constanti- 
nople, the patriarch exerts his authority over the priests 
and people directly. An instance occurred while we were 
there, of his imprisoning two priests for having turned pa- 
pists. One claimed Russian protection, and was conse- 
quently delivered up to the Reis-effendy and released ; the 
other remained in the patriarchal prison till his recanta- 
tion opened its doors. In other parts, the direct exer- 
cise of his power extends only to the bishops j but they are 
so dependent upon him, that his influence in their dioceses 
must be very great. He appoints, recalls, and even ban- 
ishes them to distant parts of the empire. A special fer- 
man for every such act must, indeed, be issued by govern- 
ment ; but a hint from him, with a few piasters, is suffi- 
cient to obtain it. Besides thus controlling the bishops, 
he also divides or unites dioceses, so that their number 
and limits are never fixed. The city which had a distinct 
bishop last year, may this year be subject to the bishop of 
some other city, which then formed part of stiU another 
diocese. 

The eTctent of the patriarch's jurisdiction is the same 
with that of the empire, excepting only so much as is em- 
iMraced in the patriarchate of Jerusalem. The Catholicoe 
of Sis, the history of whose see has been sketched in the 
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Introduction, presents the singular anomaly of a superior 
placed in dependence upon an inferior. In spiritual rnn' 
he is one grade above the patriarch and the other bishops, 
inasmuch as he can ordain bishops and 
mciron. But he is regarded by government only as a 
I high metropolitan, pays to the patriarch, instead of the Sul- 
I tilt direct, his annual tribute, and can only obtain through 
him, like other bishops, the fermans for which he has occa- 
' won. Only for his election he is not dependent. That rests 
with some ten or fifteen primates, (of his diocese, I beliere,) 
and the bishops and monks of his convent. The Cat ho! i- 
C08 of Aghtamar ia probably as independent of the patri- 
arch, as the Kilrda, in whose country his see is situated, 
ate of the Sultan. Of this whole system, indeed, it ought 
to be remarked, that, in such a despotic and unsettled 
government as Turkey, it must be subject to many irregu- 
larities. The patriarch's power being borrowed from the 
Sultiin, wherever the latter is unable to execute his orders, 
there will (be authority or protection of the other cease to 
befelL 

Tbe^sceU concerns of the establishment must not be 
overlooked. The patriarch pays to the Sultfui an annual 
tribute, called, from its being paid at different times, mw- 
kittaa (install men l) ; and it is the only regular contribution 
expected by the government from the Armenian church, or 
its officers in their ecclesiastical capacity. To obtain his 
ferman of confirmation, however, every new patriarch is 
iged to distribute among the chief officers of the Porte 
a large amount in presents. Such pecuniary obligations, 
I sources of no small embarrassment ; but the patriarch 
will not throw them upon the primates and bishops, for he 
would thus lose the advantages of power and profit derived 
from the collection of the sums necessary to meet them. — 
As the see has no glebes nor funds, it becomes important 
to inquire from wlience it derives an amount equal to this 
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tribute, these presents, and its current and incidental ex* 
penses. As bishop of Constantinople, the patriarch has, 
within that diocese, all the sources of episcopal income, 
which are common to other bishops, and will be hereafter 
specified. From every other diocese the incumbent bishop 
pays him an annual mukattaa, reserving to himself its col- 
lection. . Upon being appointed to a diocese; also, every 
bishop gives the patriarch a present more or less liberal 
according to circumstances. Occasionally recourse is like- 
wise /had to sources of income that are extraordinary. 
When the patriarch gets too deeply in debt to extricate 
himself, the wealthy Armenians of the capital sometimes 
contribute liberally to his relief.* 

Let us see how a hierarchy, originated and upheld like this 
by a Mohammedan power, operates. — The choice of a par 
triarchy or^ as the case may he, his deposition, is a fruitful 
source of intrigues, strifes, and corruption. The voice of 
the primates cannot always be unanimous, nor nearly so. 
Indeed, as they are not a regularl y appointed body, nor 

* Many of the [facts, upon which the account here attempted of the Ar- 
menian patriarchate of Constantinople is biised, were obtained during our 
visit to that place. They have been multiplied and digested by the aid of the 
Armenian bishop Dionysius, (commonly called Carab^t,) at Malta ; who, 
besides being a native of Constantinople, was once, for a time, connected 
with the patriarchate. The whdb has been submitted for confirmation, to 
Hag6p Abg4r, (usually called Yacob Aga,) another uncommonly intelligent 
Armenian bishop in^^Syria, who once had the business of the patriarchate in 
his hands as wekeel ; and also to the Rev. Mr. Goodell, for some time resi- 
dent upon the spot. 

Bishop Hagdp adds, at this place, the following note. — ^The Muk&ttaa, 
when he was wekeel of the patriarch, was 10,000 piastres, [a thousand 
dollars or more.] Of this sum. Angora (from 36 villages) contributed about 
1000, Isnikmld 1000, KaisaHeh 800, Moosh 500, Tekir-dagh 500, Smyr-^ 
na 600, Siv&s 500, Sis 600, Adreneh 600, Erzroom 450, Diarbekr 450, Orfah 
400, Arabkir 400, Tok4t 300, Kut&ya 300, Baiboort 250, Am^sia and Mar- 
8ovan200, Shebin-kara-his^r 200, Trebizond .150, Terj&n 150, Gumishr 
kh&neh 100. A few other places of minor importance made up the sum^ 
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their numbers fixed, it may easily happen that more than 
one candidate will claim a majority. In such a case, as 
the patriarchate is an object of ambition, parties must 
almost necessarily run too high for either to submit, except 
to the voice of an authoritative arbitrator. That arbitra- 
tor is of course the Porte, and the only weight, that will 
move the balance of its decision, is money. The candi- 
date that oliers the highest present for confirmation is con- 
firmed, and as oflen as his unsuccessful rival offers more, 
the confirmation is recalled and given to him. Even the 
mukattaa, though its amount is considered fixed, does not 
always escape at such times without being increased. 
Thus the highest office of a Christian church is virtually set 
up at auction, a moslem holds the hammer, and takes the 
offer of the highest bidder. In this case, as in most others, 
a quarrel among Christians becomes a direct source of in- 
come to the Turk. How can he be expected then, es- 
pecially as his religious prejudices coincide entirely with 
ibe interest of his purse, to check the evil ? There is, 
however, an important check, in the fact that the primates, 
in whose divisions the evil originates, are ultimately called 
upon to contribute heavily from their own purses, when 
the amount of the bribes exceeds the patriarchal resour- 
ces. — The actual history of the patriarchate is, in fact, lit- 
tle else than a history of intrigues. During fifly years in 
the seventeenth century, fourteen persons were raised to 
the office of patriarch, one of whom was elected and depos- 
ed no less than nine times, the whole number of elections 
and depositions was nearly forty, and one priest held the of- 
fice fi)r six years, (including one in which he was supplanted 
by an individual raised directly from the humble employ- 
ment of baker,) before he was ordained bishop. Four times 
the primates, instead of electing a patriarch, kept the 
office in their own hands, and on one occasion, increased 
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the mukattaa from 100,000 to 140,000 akcheh,J that they 
might be allowed to retain it. A vartabed (clerical monk) 
supplanted them by increasing it, in addition to large 
presents, to 400,000 akcheh, and hired a Turkish guard for 
an extravagant sum to enable him to make good his claims. 
But his rivals proved too powerful for him ; he was thrown 
into the common prison, and there shortly after perished 
by poison, t 

The appointment of bishops is also productive of mud 
intrigue and corruption. The patriarch, naturally wish- 
ing to realize a large income, will generally, if there are 
rival candidates, as there cannot fail to be, give the ap- 
pointment to him that offers the highest present. The in- 
auguratory present, too, is a direct premium to the greatest 
possible instability of the episcopal office ; for the oftener 
one bishop is recalled and another appointed, the oftener 
does it come into the patriarchal treasury. One check 
upon these evil tendencies is, that the people of the diocese 
in question, from whom these bribes must ultimately come, 
will, when their purses or their feelings are tampered with 
too far, make their complaints to be heard. Another is, 
that most bishops take care to secure partisans among the 
primates upon whom the patriarch himself is dependent, 
and thus have authoritative advocates at hand to counter- 
mine the intrigues that may be formed against them; 
circumstances having led them to imitate the system pur- 

* The dkcheh (called asproD in Greek) was originally the only Tnrkish 
coin, and denomination of money. Thepard which is equal to three dkcheh, 
was first coined in Egypt, and hence is called by the Arabs Misreeyeh 
(Egyptian). The ghrooth (piastre), equal to forty par&s, is of still later 
origin. — ^The value of Turkish coin has decreased so much, that it would be 
difficult to determine the value of the 4kcheh at the time here spoken of. 
Ghardin, however, who was at Smyrna only fourteen years later, says it was 
worth a d£mt-«o/,'and that 120 were equal to an 4cu. Voyages en Perae. 
vol. 1: p. 16. 

t Chamche&n, P. 7 : c* 12—18. 
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sued by the pashas of the empire, who, as is well known, 
have their spies and agents in the very divan of the Sultan. 

Dissent J also, and free religious toleration is opposed. 
The idea of government is, that every sect of raydhs, i. e. 
subjects not Mohammedan, forms a distinct nation, and 
must have a representative and responsible head at the 
capital. The Greeks, Armenians, and very recently the 
papal Armenians, have such a head in their patriarchs, 
and the Jews in their chief Rabbi ; and are, of course, ac- 
knowledged as tolerated sects. The Jacobite Syrians 
having no other representative, the Armenian patriarch 
acts as their agent. Other sects, existing only in certain 
provinces, have a local toleration, without being represent- 
ed at the capital ; as the half independent Maronites in 
mount Lebanon, and the Copts in Egypt. With such an 
idea for the basis of its legislation, the government of 
course looks upon every new sect, other than those al- 
ready acknowledged and represented, as an unwelcome 
intruder. Do any of the Armenians forsake their church 
for such a sect ? The patriarch has only to report them as 
insubordinate to bring them into embarrassment. For the 
very fact that they have revolted from him, makes them 
infractors of a fundameatal principle of the empire, and 
they no longer rank among its protected subjects. This 
system, like every other in Turkey, is liable to many irreg- 
ularities, and probably nowhere has so much force as at 
the capital. To the Greek islands it hardly applied at all, 
they being represented by islands and not by sects. 

The case of the papal Armenians illustrates its opera- 
tion, and is therefore full of instruction to protestant mission- 
aries. Their numbers at the capital and in other places 
were considerable ; they were, as a body, more intelligent 
than their countrymen ; among them were men to whom 
uncommon wealth and official station gave great infinence ; 
and European sympathy was altogether on their side. 



fill they were e»ery where obliged to rank as a part of thfl 
fltick of the patriarch. They couUI have no churches of Ihetf*^ 
own ; their priests could not wear the clerical garb r 
be known as Buch, except under the shadow of EuropeBtf*' 
iAfluence; and at baptisms, marriages, and burials, they w 
obliged to call upon the Armenian clergy, and pay then 
the accustomed fees. Such, rery nearly, was th 
tibii even at Angora, where they amounted lo many tho9< 
fiands while the Armenians were only a few hundred. I 
.The Sultan, having been informed of tlie part the Persia! 
'Aimenians had taken in the late war of Russia with 
ma, deemed it necessary, when anticipating in the begin 
of 1828, a rupture with the same power himself, t 
the patriarch that he must be responsible for the good c 
duct of his nation. He replied, that for all who beloi 
to his flock he would readily be responsible, but that t 
were some who did not acknowledge his authority, and fi 
them he could not pledge himself. The names 
were demanded, and he sent ihem in. The pe 
which came upon them, when thus placed in the predic: 
ment of an unacknowledged dissenting sect, is well knowi 
The banishment of the laity seems to have been ; 
peculiar to the capital and its suburbs, and was oi 
under the pretence that every one must return to hit 
city, and of course they to Angora from whence they had 
^eome,* But the persecution was felt in the most distal 
the Kurdish pashalik of Bayezeed thel 
searched out and banished.! 
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t The puniahnMnt, which Ihe chief Rabbi v 
haptittd l)y the Rev. Mr. IlanlBy, JB anolher illueirai 
ant ayslem. Hanley'e ReBearshea in Greece and tlie Levant p. 211~21t 

The papal Greeks or^yria seem, at Griit view, lo [orm a real exceptiui 
sn onrBpreKDled diisGotiag lect a^apag complete Uleralian. But the 
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The patriarchate or Jerusalem, when the dominions 
the power that created it were united to the Ottoman 
empire, would probably itself ha?e fallen to the share of 
patriarch of Constantinople, had not the primates, by whom 
he is himself appointed, taken it into their own hands. In 
fact the question of its independence did for some time re- 
lowing nole, kinilV'iidJeil bare bj Ihe Riv. Hr. Bird otBeiTOOl, on perusing 
Ihif letter, eitplaiDB the atiamnly. 

" It appears from report that this ichjain oweM itx conunencenwat to cer- 
in CDiiuBriis of ihe pope, chiefly Jeauiu and Franciscuna, wbo cams la 

Ale|ipu ■ nil began liieir operalioni about the jeiir . Tbey rGcommeod- 

ed thmiuelvea b; llieir learning, Ibeir modieal nervica, Rnd their nlniB. 
TTiB Oreekii ware fcund in a veiy negleclod itnte, and were put to Ehame 
(or ibeir lireleREnesBand igmnince in all tbingi rcgnrding religiou. Tbey 
^re iiy drgrns began [a eudirace tlw Dew doctrinca of their papal bens- 
faelor«, until in a few jears the new eoniena became the etroi^cr parly, 
and after two or three incflbclunl atraggles of Iheir fimner brethren [o pra- 
, took open powession of Ihe Greek church. The work of conver- 
ill went on, until, through slmme and other ioduceoieniB, scarcely a 
bmily i«niained on the aids of iho Orthodox Greeki. 

sia wnii the state of thingn at Aleppo when there appeared among them 
ip by Ihe nome ofRemnnui Adam, a man of unoomman lalenla, who 
mo peculiar noiioni in regard (o the words nf coraecraiion in the ser- 
the man. On thi« nibjecl the mw sect became diiided, and afler 
onlention the purl)' of tba bishop, after hia denenuand through the in- 
fluence of a clever Greek biehap, relumed to Iheir ancient faiih, aod ohtauied 
a feriD^ finoi Cnnnlantlnople which eeciired to Ihcm the church, and ou- 
thnrised them 10 bring iheir odveraHriea 10 Iheir worship by coercion. In 
G<Hisenueiice, fioroe of the papal party were driven away, some Hpprehcnded 
and nnt Into baniflhment, and a number murderetl. 

"Since ibeo, Uie present Greek palriarehof Dnmnacna has diougbl it politic 
lo gite up Ihe pereecation, and to obtain t!ie reatornlinn of the fugitive and ban- 
iibed inditiduals. The itct Iherefuro remains at present in a »tale of per- 
fect lolemiion, and in consequence of many of Ihem being employed as 
■eribea and agents about Ihe local govemuients, dieir power, eii{iecially aiuce 
the Greek Insurrection in Europe, is decidedly superior in tluit of the oribo- 
When it wag el first rqioried that the Sultan intended to appoint a 
non head of the three sects of popish conierls, vii. ilie Armenians, 
ika and Syriain, and thai Ihia bead was for the present an Armenian, 
IB Greeks expreased Iheir delerminaliDn sooner to return to their mother 
I' diurdi than to yield obedience to a chief from their Armenian brethren, and 
itill remain, as it appean, numinuliy imknown at Conslanlinople." 
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ilnain undecided ; but now the two sees stand upon nearly 
footing. The patriarch of Jetusiilem pays hia 
mukatlaa directly to the Sultan, aud takes out fermana in 
e, for which, and for other purposes, lie has 
agent residing in the capital ; and nut outy does his 
nomination rest with tlie primates of Con.''tanlinople, but 
ihey also take upon themselves to control the funds and the 
•internal government of his diocese. They procured the 
all of the patriarch Gabriel, who is now bishop of Smyr- 
By mismauagement, a part of which was attributed 
him, tite convent of St. James, (the patriarchal residence 
at Jerusalem,) bad incurred an immense debt. To reme~ 
dy the embarrassment, the primates sent seven inspectors* to 
Ussume the whole management of its concerns, leaving to 
"ihe patriaich merely the physicaJ power of putting his seal 
to documents of their composition. He, unwilling thus to 
be made a cypher, neither acknowledged their authority, 
nor welcomed them to his conven!. The primates, conse- 
quently, provoked by his obstinacy, sent men clothed with 
power from the Sultan to bring the helpless prelate forth- 
with to the capital. — The patriarchate extends over Egypt, 
and the paahaliks of Acre, Damascus, and Tripoli ; and pays 
ttaa to Damascus, as well as to ConBtantiaople.t 
will naturally wish (o know more of such an im- 
irtant body of men as the Armenian primates of Conetan- 

aa bishop Dionysius ali'efljy referreil lo. 
t ThecuitiiiaiduiUiebQliikn, saj'sBialiDpHa^dp, iseomeliintsI.eOOpi- 
aid ta llic paeli^ of DamaKua is now fixed al 60 purfes, or 
40J)OOpiHilre9. Such waeBbaiUoriEinalamaunt under Jezzar piuihu. From 
hi* lime, hawever, it wns gradually mcfEiised to die eitunnoua sum of 
8N,000piaalrBs ivbenBisfaup Hagdp wai eaipluyed UobtainakliaUi-gbereef 
fmin Ibe Sull&n for reducing it lo ihe oi'iginal auiu. A 6xaiLo had been pre- 
viou»1y ubiaiaed 10 Ihe »ama effect; bul, lliruugh the nianBgement oriheDa- 
Diaicui aolhoriliea, it waa Ibnnd eatli'elf uaeltKB, The ferman con $13,800, 
of Ihe khaui-diereef woi $11,000 more; nenrty the 
>le of wliich gums nsa Expended lu preeenlii 1u the officers and servanu 



Unople. The churcb universally acknowledges, to a cer- 
tain extent, the voice of the laity in its government. In every 
place, we find individuals, who stand Torth and act for 
their fellow-citizens. Such individuals in the capital, 
where questions of national Interest arc started, naturally 
act as representatives of the nation. Hence the primates 
are regarded by the government in this light. We were 
not able lo learn that they are chosen in any other way, 
than by the general consent or opinion of the public in- 
formally expressed. Whoever by his wealth, birth,' or 
talents, can make his influence felt as a primate, i^ a pri- 
mate. Their number of course cannot be fixed; but it 
does not vary far from twenty four. They are immense- 
ly rich, and are generally connected with government, or 
its officers, as bankers. 

The Armenian academy was visited by us at the same 
time that we called upon the patriarch, it being within the 

a precincts as his residence. But before entering it, 
I must say a word respecting those precincts in general, 
the neatness, finish and taste of which are such as to 
transfer one, the moment he enters them, away from Tur- 
key. They embrace a spacious palace for the patriarch, 

n churches side by side, sufliciently large for a congre- 
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gation of several thousands, a 
for the school, besides various rooms for other purpo- 
ses. The whole has been built since the old church was 
burnt at the destruction of the janizaries. The expense 
was defrayed by voluntary contribution, and more than 
half came from the purse of one primate named Bezjan 
Hariitiin, who is banker to the mint. I Lave not found 
in the Mediterranean a church with eo little to be objected 
to, and so much to be praised, as these three. In simplici- 
ty they even excel our own, for not a pew nor a bench 
breaks the evenness of their plain carpeted floors. Pic- 
tures adorn the walls, but they are very few, andexecnled 
in good taste. 
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received by Gregory Pcshdemaljan, tlie prin 
pal of the academy, with a cordiality suited to the a 
of htm, which we had received from Boghos of Smyrna. 
He ia a layman, well acquainted with the language and 
literature of his nation, and himself the author of a very re- 
spectable grammar and dictionary of the ancient Armeni- 
an. We found him aurrouBded by a company of young 
men, fifteen or sixteen yeara of age, possessed of the fair 
and ingenuous countenance, so peculiar to the young Ar- 
menians of Smyrna and Constantinople, They were mem- 
bers of the highest department of the school. The lowest, 
embraces the children of the poor, who are taught gratui- 
tously, to read and write. In the second, ore others of 
more respectable connections, who are studying the same 
branches. The members of the third, now forty or fifty 
number, are introduced to the elements of grammar. 
That study they complete when advanced to the fourth un- 
der Gregory, the number in which is about the same. 
They were generally possessed of uncommonly interesting 
countenances, and had an appearance of great neatness 
and order, as they sat, each upon his cushion or carpet, 
double or triple rows around the floors. The whole 
iber of scholars was not far from 300. It has a conaide- 
e income from a fund, contributed by the same pri- 
! who aided so liberally in erecting the buildings of the 
establishment, and the remainder of its expenses are borne 
by the Armenian community. — There are schools attached 
to the other Anneniau churches, but none of them are of 
luoh repute. We were told also that private schools for 
[iris ore not uncommou, but we got admission to none of 
them. 

painful to find that none of the modern improve- 
in primary education have been introduced, even in 
)st enlightened part of the Armenian nation. The 
•nly thing that shows a tendency that way, is the use of a 



^Utng book, and one or two other first books, in the 
modern Armenian, their vernacular dialect. Abundantly 
able helps in grammar, aiilhmetic, and sonie other branches 
have been issued from the press at Venice, as well aa 
here, but they are in the ancient tongue, and accessible 
only to the few who understand it. Even in geography, I 
was Burprised to find tliem so well supplied, thnt when 

I wc mentioned Aiidover as the place to which wo should 
send a Persian dictionary, which the Patriarch had the po- 

. ]itenesa to give us, a person present immediately referred to 
hook in ancient Armenian, not only describing its 
position accurately, but also that of the adjacent towns. 

The Armenians have not only no department lor foreign 
languagea in the academy, nor any distinct school for them 
in the city, but the number acquainted with them is ex- 
tremely small. As a reason, we were told that the govern- 
ment has heretofore looked less favorably upon those who 
knew the languages of the Franks. The reason is plausi- 
"Ue ; but I have so often heard Christians in Turkey urge 
their existence under a Mohammedan government as an 
escuse for all their fuulls, whether barbarous customs, want 
of education, Of even immorality of conduct, that 1 am 
inclined to susjiect this to be only the standing apology, 
and entitled to no more weight. My suspicion is confirm- 
ed by the assurance of one of the oldest and most oliserviug 
of the English residents at Pera, that he was not aware of the 
Turks having any jealousies agaiuHt the education of their 
Christian subjects. The fact is, that the two great motives, 
which direct the education as well as the conduct of men, 
are religwn and money. Neither of these leads the Armeni- 
ans to cultivate foreign languages. ■ The religion of their 
church is not contained in Latin, nor in English, but in Ar- 

I menian, and therefore only leads them to study the latter. 
From the Turks, and not from Europeans, as will be seen 
when I come to speak of the papal Armenians, do they expect 
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I mipioy and mercantile business, and an acquaintance there- 
* fcre with the dialecte of Turkey is all that they need 
for the acquisition of money. 

printing press belongs to the patriarchnle, and a 
room is BtitI assigned to it ; but it is no longer in operation. 
There is, however, another in one of the villages on the 
Bosphorus, which we visited. Taking a boat at Top-kha- 
neh, we were rowed to Orta-koy, as the village is called, 
in forty-five miniitc^. On entering the house, we found 
a venernble but nt'tivc old man Iblding paper, who proved 
to be the head of the establishment. His 
formed us, had it before him, and, oa he wi 
eighty-four yeara old, it must have been ii 
far from a hundred years. Himself, his 
eighteen grand-children, form the family, i 
ArAb-oghloo, wlio are not only the owne 
work of the establiahmenl. Government exercises no su- 
pervision over it, nor does it demand any taxes. It em- 
Lces a foundery, in which are cast a variety of Arraeni- 
, Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Rabbinical, Russian, and 
■ Arabic types. The latter they make only for the govem- 
1 ment press, for which they have recently cast a new font 
I after the model of Persian manuscript, which pleases the 
J Sult&n so much that he has granted the family, not a little 
|:to the gratification of the old gentleman's pride, the Mo- 
Ihammedan privilege of wearing yellow slippers. Jt is, he 
R assured us, the only Armenian printing establishment in 
' Turkey. We found three presses in the office, and they 
j>rin(ing in Armenian and Hebrew. Among the 
books printed here is the Persian dictionary already men- 
tioned. It is in Persian, Armenian, and Turkish, and waa 
composed by a learned Armenian, who died before it was 
printed. The same primate whose generosity I have had 
occasion to mention more than once already, caused an 
I edition to be printed, and placed in the hands of the patri- 
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arch (or gratutioiui distiibution amoDg bia countrymen. 
The book is a royal ociavo of 700 pages, and the ediiion 
was about 7110 copies. 

T!ie papal ArmcTiiani ofConatantiDople were eBtimaled, 
at the time of their banishment, at 27,000; and most of 
them resided in Pera and Galata, where tliey bad the aoci- 
ely and countenance of tlie Prankc, and could attend the 
Latin chapels, of which there are six or Eeven in the two 
places. Their condition before this event has been al- 
ready alluded to. They have since returned, and are now 
one of the established Christian sects of the empire. Like 
^^^ the Christiana in other parts of Turkey who have em- 
I^L braced the faith of Rome, they are more respectable for 
^^H wealth and intelligence than their countrymen; owing 
^^^^ doubtless to their connection with Europeans, to whom 
^^^K they are decidedly partial. For it is a well known part 
^^^1 of the policy of papal mLwionaries to denationalize their 
^^^P converts, by substituting attachment to Rome and her 
^^H^ children, for patriotic partialites. With the papal Greeki 
^^1 of the Archipelago, it has Ijcen carried so far, that many, 
^^H who are of genuine Greek descent, consider it an insult to 
^^B be called Greeks. The papal Armenians own tlic name 
^^K of Armenian still, but they like the Franks better than 
^^K their countrymen. Even in the interior of Turkey, 900 
^^^h miles &om Constantinople, b papal Armenian priest and 
^^^B lus family, with whom Providence cast our lot for a night, 
^^^H announced themselves to us as brother Franks, (supposing 
^^^B MB to be of course papists,) and treated us with more kind- 
^^^H nesB than we experienced from any other natives the whole 
^^^^K journey ; at the same time that they exhibited a bitter en- 
^^^^ inity towards their Armenian neighbors. They naturally 
seek to learn the languages of their friends, and in fact 
have for Ibis purpose, a flourishing school in Pera. A key 
to European intelligence is thus acquired, and they of 
course become more enlightened than their countrymen. 
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T.he partiality is mutual. Does a papal EuDopeajQ» itft 
him be merchant, consul, or embassador, wish to employ ^ 
native ? He of course looks out for a papist. I base tim 
remark upon the general fact, which no one acquainted 
can deny, that, in Smyrna and Constantinople, and indeed 
throughout the Levant, almost all the native Christians 
employed by papal Europeans are papists. Some particu* 
lar cases also I have attentively watched. In an impoTf- 
tant town, which, in the course of events, had been neaihf 
stripped of its Christian population, we found a papal genr 
tleman, possessed of influence as the mercantile and polit- 
ical agent of a European consul, and made still more 
prominent by the fact that he was the only European in 
the place. With the proper A.rmenians he cultivated no 
friendship ; they were even treated coldly when they call- 
ed upon him. But his house was the home of papists. 
Did any one wish for his acquaintance or aid ? His being 
a papist was urged as a prevailing plea. He knew and 
counted every papist that moved into town. And if he re- 
main, and his influence be sufficient, he will substitute a 
papal community for the numerous- Afmenian population 
that once inhabited the place. The nation he represents is 
prot^stant ; but he has drunk deep of the party and prose- 
Wtinff spirit of Ron^p. 

I am sorry that Europeans of the Romisn cnurcn uC7 HCJ 
not stand alone in this thing ; the influence of protestants 
also rests in the same scale. The fact, that most of the 
native Christians employed by protestants in the Levant, 
are of the Romish persuasion, is one that those gentlemen 
themselves will not deny. The reason of it they perhaps 
hardly know; it certainly does not lie in any partiality for 
papacy. But are they aware of the strength they thereby 
add to the power of Rome, and the discouragements they 
heap upon other bodies of Christians, that would be as glad 
as themselves to see that power abolished ? There can be 
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BO doubt that their partiality for papists, in deed, though not 
in intention, does actually discourage the other Christians 
from those attempts at education and improvement, which 
a contrary course would foster, to the great advance of 
their intelligence and general character. And would it 
not be the easiest possible thing for them, without trouble, 
or injury to their own interests, to withdraw the contri- 
bution of their influence from the pope, and direct it to 
a quarter where it would effectually weaken his antichris- 
tian power ? 
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It was on the morning of the 21st of May, that we took 
leave of the capital of Turkey, and set our faces tawarda 
Armenia. Our deteotion had been longer than we had an- 
ticipated ; but we regretted it the less, as it brought ouT^ 
journey, through one of the most delightful countries in 
world, into the moat charming season of the year, 
had also the consolation of reflecting that perhaps it had *i 
not been altogether useless, as, by the poUteness of Ml".* 
Rhind, who was then negotiating a treaty between the gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Forte, we had had 
an opportunity to preach CTery Sabbath to a large part of 
the English residents, who were then without a chaplain. 
The friends generally, to whom we had been introduced bjf J 
letters from Smyrna, had treated us with do little hospitality^ 
and kindness. By their aid, wc had been able to fix defi- ' 
nitely our route to the farthest point which we finally reach- 
ed ; and we ever found reason to think it the best we conld 
have taken. They 
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that contributed materially to the Euccessful accomplUfa- 
ment of our journey. 

The same reason that made us come by land from Smyr- 
na, increased by the fact that the north winds had now set 
in for the season, induced us to decline' a passage by water 
to Trebizond.* The tardy movements of a caravan also, 
which, without allowing for detentions, would take at least 
thirty-five or forty days to Erzroom, threatened to make our 
journey too long ; and we therefore again put ourielvea under 
a tartar. For greater security we caused him to set his seal 
to a written contract, in the presence of the tartar aghasy, 
who thus became responsible, on ilie part of government, 
for our persons and property, and in consideration of this 
had a claim upon our tartar for ten per cent, of the money 
we paid him. 

Trunks were too IVail and too awkwardly loaded for 
the rapid mode of traveUing we had selected ; and we 
therefore substituted for them two large bags fitted to be 
attached to each other and slung one on each side of a 
horse, two saddle-bags, and two valises, all of thick Rus- 
sian leather, made impermeable to water by a lining of 
waxed cloth, and so constructed as to be fastened with a 
padlock. Matresses were too bulky, and we took instead 
of them a carpet and coverlet for each, rolled in a piece of 
painted canvass that served to defend them from the rain 
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by day, and answered for a floor, when our lot was to lie 
on the ground at night. An ample Turkish pelisae in our 
Talisea, lined throughout willi chilkufa, the fur of the Can- ^m 
casian fox, was at hand lo impart its abundant slock o# j 
warmth by day or by night, as we might need it. Four J 
copper pans, fitted lo each other and fastened together by; J 
bars of the same metal, a mill, pot and cupa, for grinding] 
making and drinking coffee, with a knife, fork and spoon ' 
for each, and a copper drinking cup, were our utensils bf \ 
cooking and eating. A circular piece of leather, witii iro 
rings attached to its circumference and a chain with a hoo 
passing through them, and named a sitfrch, served, whett 1 
open and spread upon the ground, as a table, and, whra^j I 
drawn up and suspended to a horse, as a bag to carry J 
our bread and cheese. The whole, embracing our clothings J 
bedding, and table and kitchen furniture, was compiised a 
a compass that enabled us to carry it, on ordinary occa' .! 
sioos, with only one extra horse ; so unsparingly did WBfl 
lop off civilization's factitious additions to the uecessariefl^ 
of life, in order, by travelling as nearly as possible 
style of the country, to proceed espediliously, economical^ 
ly, and with few allurements for robbers. As the Turkisb*] 
post furnishes only naked horses, we were obliged to add sad-)^ 
dies and bridles to our other accoutrements. To our sad'J 
die-bow we attached pistols, to answer their usual object iafl 
this country, to make the timid appear bold and formida-T 
ble. For our own snug dress were substituted the loosff 1 
robes of the Turk, the European hat wax esehanged foil' f 
the orientid turban, and our feet were encased in the enor^ ' 
moua stockings and boota of the tartar; such an 
modation to the prejudices of the country being deemed J 
expedient, in order to avoid unnecessary notice, expensa , 
and trouble, if not insulL — With these preparations, we 
ibimd ourselves completely equipped for a tour in Turkey. 
Mr. Rhind, to whom we were already indebted for pro- 
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curing us rermans and tezkerehs, (governraenl ; 
house passports,) for travelling in Turkey, and|)nasporls for 
entering Russia ; and our countryman Mr. Walley, who 
in addition to many other favors had obligingly offered to 
act as our agent during our absence, completed their kind 
attentions by accompanying us to Scutari, and bidding us 
fatewell as we mounted our horses. 

It was a moment of sadness. How many must be our 
fatigues, anKieties, perhaps eickneases, before seeing again 
the face of a countrymaii and a friend ! Could we even ex- 
pect that both would escape with life the perils from sickly 
climates and pestilence, in the wilderness, in the city and 
in tlie sea , among robbers and false brethren, that await- 
ed us ? I had commenced the enterprise with a strong 
preBfintiment of never surviving to revisit my friends, which 
was but imperfectly allayed by reflecting upon the uniform 
protection of Providence in former journeys. lu my com- 
panion, a similar feeliug was enhanced by unacquauitance 
with the country and its people, and greater freshness and 
intimacy of attachment to friends leil behind. But neither 
of us did it lead to a moment's despondency or wavering of 
resolution, for wedoubted not that Providence had led us into 
the path we were pursuing, nor that our object was worth 
all that we were ri.sking for it; and we were cheered by 
throwing ourselves simply upon God's parental protection. 

It was 10 A. M. when we started, and though the clouds 
were dropping a slight shower of rain, we were still grate- 
ful that they kindly sheltered us from the sun. Our route 
for the day skirted the shore of the sea of Marmora, with 
the Prince's Islands in sight, and lay across an undulating 
tract of country variegated with fields of grain, vineyards 
and fruit trees. At Bostanjy bridge, two hours from Scu- 
tari, our tezkereh was carefully examined and countersign- 
ed. Leaving Mallepeh to the right, we passed tlirough 
the miserable villages of KartM, and Pendik, and reached 
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the (incieat Lybissa, i 

ho nighL It seemed larger than any 

id, but as the menzil-khaneh waa ne 

temity, we saw little of it. For so fatigued i 

liour first day's ride, though only !) hours,* that, instead of 

tnakiag inquiiiea, we speedily threw oursdves upon the 

a sleep, not allowing even the fleas, which always 

|i Virann in a Tuikish post-house, to interrupt our rE^oae. 

P'JE^ou will perhaps accuse us of something tnore than fa- 

I'^ue, when I confess that not even the mound which cov- 

S tlie ashes of the great Hannibal at this place, attracted 

r attention. 

Mny 32. Wc started at half past 4 A. M. and crossing 

I a considerable tract, with soil and scenery much like that 

if yesterday, except that the sea was not in sight, we came 

I^Dwn at length, through orchards of cherry trees whose 

1 fttiit was just beginning to ripen, upon the shore of the gulf 

lof Nicomedia. Although tlie shore and the declivity ctf 

K;|Qie swelling hills which riae up ftoia it, seemed auaceptible 

r the highest cultivation, we passed no village before 

tching the town, 9 hours fi-om our night's lodgings. We 

oticed yesterday frequent flocks of sheep moviug slowly 

nrards the capital; and to day the road yvaa absolutely 

bstructed by thousands and thousands of them. They 

i from the immense pastures of Armenia, and were • 
tended by their Kiirdish shepherds. 
b Isnikmid, (frequently pronounced Isnimid,) the Turkish] 
^reaentative of Nicomedia,+ is beautifully situated o 

'"Hie hour by whidi the etages of ihe Turkish post, ani! in fact nil dii-^'l 
in Turkey lu-o meawreJ, is an bdiir's uardinf a caravan; aod UiDogt.J 
uTse (ariea according to ihenaUiro of the ground, may be esiimaied it^ 
Materage cflhreeniilei, or jnslan Ei^liah league. The lengih of etagafjl 
lione] beturceo tliie and Enroom ia mil: the tinn we were [ravellii9'- f 
iH- ooi' own cBtimate, Uil thai which is fixed by goveminepi. 
I Gorioug tn aee how modeni nantes Hsed bjr Ihe Turk* betray (heir 
:e of the Innguagea oflbe people ihey conquered. Th« DHine by 
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decliviiy of a hill sloping down to the northesat corner of 
the guir to whiph it gives its name. Several brigs and 
kayiks (boats) beating towards it in that dircclion, and 
wooded mountaina, verdant hills and fertile plains on every 
Other side, combined charms of marine and rural scenery, 
worthy the capital of Bithynia and the favorite residence 
of the imperial Diocletian, Many of its houses aie of im- 
posing height and show; form, as if still ambitious of its 
former magnificence, but their frail structure and decayed 
state betray its real degradation. It contains about 25,000 
inhabitants, divided iu the proportions of 4000 Turkish, 
500 Armenian, and 500 Greek and Jewish houses. 

Our next stage, from Isnikmid to Sabanjnh, a distance 
of 6 hours, led us eastward through the plain that ex- 
tends up from the head of the gulf. Its alluvial soil is damp, 
but extremely fertile, verdant swelling hills bound it on the 
left, and a regular mountain range, clothed throughout 
with a thick and unbroken forest, etretclies along on the 
tight. Cultivation ceased as we* advanced, and our solitary 
path led iia through thickets of trees and shrubs of almost 
tropical luxuriance, the freshness of whose fragancc, with 
coolness of approaching evening and the music of birds, 
le made us forget the fatigue of a day's ride of 45 miles. 
r musing was soon interrupted by a scene as comic as 
spot was charming. It was a procession conducting 
Turkish bride from some neighboring village to her 
Duse in the one which we were approaching. She and 
r veiled companions of every age, were stowed in six 
covered carts, so narrow as barely to accommodate them, 
as they sat tailor-tike upon the bottom facing alternately 

wbich tlw (ire«ka now commonl; cnll CuBBiantinople ti » fei>.n (tlie eilj), 
I9 wily of dialiiKUion. WliGn gn\ag ihidier ihej lay «i( ni iraAit, anil 
thia oxpramion, pronoonced by tliem it-lm-bolm, iho Turk* lune convenwl 

I iflla I'lnmbool. Inlhcnnie way laaikmld isderivcd frutn Us ^iKiftiiiuvi 

I «nd Imik Ironi 'm N/utiat. 
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riihe right and the left. They were drawn by buffaloes, 
l> to whoee yokea were attached standards ornameDled with 
I 'Sjilig handkerchiefs of every color, as if to add comeliness 
I and gaiety to the most ungainly of beasts. By their side 
walked armed men anil musicians to announce, by their 
. guns and the music of sq^ueaking pipes and coarse drums, 
t what otherwise would certainly not have been expressed, 
I the joy of tlie occasiou. — We reached Sahanjah at half 
I past 7 P. M. It is a common village, on the margin of a 
I *ike of fresh water at the foot of the mountain just men- 
Pijdoned, and cont&ins 150 Turkish, with 2a Armenian and 
I 15 Greek houses, 

Mai/ 23. The lake of Sabonjah is some 3 or 4 miles 
I in breadth, and washes the foot of the mountain, so that we 
I could avoid ascending the latter, only by wading some dis- 
I tance in tlie water. In it buffaloes were bathing, with Ut- 
} tie beside the mouth and nostrils projecting above the sur- 
> face. So essential is water to these animals, that their 
etimes seen ihrowiug it upon them from 
I -brooks that are too small to allow them to bathe. They 
I <&re larger and stronger than common cattle, of a dull 
J date color, almost destitute of hair, with projecting ahoul- 
l;der and hip bones, and ugly in form and temjier. In 
ilgypt, the Bukaa of mount Lebanon, Asia Minor and 
^Tgia, the buffalo is almost as much used as the common 
! who is acquainted with its atjualic propensi- 
^es, Pharaoh's dream of the kine coming up out of tkerirer, 
llGen. 41: 2, 3, seems per feed y natural. After leaving the 
I lake, a ride of two hours and a half across an alluTial plain 
I Jike that of yesterday, of which it is in fact a continuation, 
liconducted us to the muddy Sakharia (Sangarius or Sa- 
■■^rius), which we crossed by a temporary wooden bridge. 
VBeyond it, the plain retained the same features for some 
■.distance, but at length became a marsh, llirough which we 
►were conducted by a long causey of logs, precisely similar 
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to the corduroys of some parts of our own country. Three 
hours from the river, we reached a dry and more undulat- 
ing tract, but hardly any cuhiTation appeared the whole 
day, and most of the country wus grown over with treee 
and thickets, in which the beech and the walnut pre- 
dominated. 

We found our post-house at Khandek, 10 hours from 
Babanju.li. The village la surrounded by a grove, or rath- 
er forest, of spreading trees, in which its houses, except 
a few in the centre, are scattered, each in its separate en- 
closure, so OS to be almost entirely concealed. Streams of 
water run through most of its streets, to the great increase, 
according to Turkish taste, of its beauty, but according 
to ours, of its filth. It contains about 3(t0 houses, all in- 
habited by Turks. The horses in the post-house were too 
miserable to be used, and the agn of the village, at the re- 
quest of our tartar, pressed others from the inhabitants for 
our service. It was so late however before they came, 
(hat he determiued not to leave (ill morning, and was 
consequently obliged to restore them to their owners, who 
claimed them for to-morrow's labor. 

We rejoiced at this deleution, as it enabled us lo steal an 
hour's quiet retirement in the woods for meditation. Sit- 
ting down under a spreading walnut, by the side of a mur- 
muring mill-stream, I was led by the charming woo<]land 
scenery around, to reflect upon that mysterious providence, 
ty which so beautiful a country has been placed under such 
B blighting government, and in the hands of so indolent 
and barbarous a people. By the industry and cultivation 
of our own countrymen, it would be made "even as the 
garden of the Lord." Surely the religion of the false 
prophet, by being allowed lo spread over such fair portions 
of the globe, has been placed in tlic most advantageous 
circumstances to meliorate tlie temporal condition of man 
if such be its tendency. The result is found in fertile re- 
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giona depopulated and run to waste, and people surrounded 
by nature's richest giAs, debased and destitute of the com' 
forts of civilized life. Could God have takea a better met)]- 
od of showing to the world that the religion is false and a 
e to man ? Skepticism itself must now admit the con- 
clusion. 

(tfoy 24. Our morning's stage was 10 hours. For the 
first four, we rode over a broken tract of the richest soil, 
oovered with a thick growth of beech, maple, oak, and 
r forest trees, that, overshoding the load, trausported 
n imagination to the recently settled parts of the Unit- 
tatcs, and in one jihice a cultivated field covered with 
jmpleted the deception. My compan- 
linded by tlie whole aspect of the coun- 
pan of New York, a region endeared 
its fertility and beauty, but also by the 
I tender associations of home. The trees became less thick 
aa we advanced, and in an hour and a half more, crossing 
the great Melan here running northward, we entered an 
, extensive and most fertile alluvial plain, partially cultivated, 
and tliinly shaded with large white walnuts. The hollow 
trunk of one of them was the house of a Turkish saint. 
By having a fire always ready to light tlie pipe, and a jug 
r to quench the thirst of the traveller, and by his 
comic singing and gestures plainly indicative of lunacy 
or foolishness, he obtained in charity soflicient to sustain 
a life to which the Turks attach an idea of great sanctity. 
I was surprised to see our tartar, as a salutation, seize him 
rudely by the beard, but he immediately drew it to his 
mouth, and by kissing it turned what otherwise would 
hare been the most intolerable of insults, into an act of 
the greatest veneration. Although the mountain range 
which had continued on the right from lanikmtd, here ex- 
hibited upon its top some drifts of snow, this low plain, 
under the rays of the sun, from which until to day the 
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clouds had shieldcil us, was Dxceesively hot ; ajid we were 
not sorry to be detained ai the posi-house for horses Bonie 
five or am hours in ihe hent of ihe day, 

Dootjeh, where we stopped, is a Turkish village of about 
200 houses much scstlered, and containing some hewn 
atones and broken columns indicative of the site of ancient 
baildJDgs. The plain c:<tends to tiw fool of a. mountain 
about two hours and n half beyond. Thus far from Isnik- 
mid, carts drawn hy buffaloes, here much more numerous 
than the common ox, were constantly posnitig to and fro, 
transporting timber toward the capital. A few rice fields 
attracted our atlenlion as we approached the extremity 
of the plain. At half past 7 P. M. as the shadows of 
night came on, we entered a defile of the mountain, and 
were conducted for more than two hours up a continual 
and difficult ascent. The thick boughs of the forest 
overhanging the path, made the darkness intense and put 
our eyes in constant jeopardy, while the broken pavement 
of (he road, and the narrow bridges by which we repeated- 
ly crossed a mountain torrent, exposed us to frequent falls 
and bruises. One horse gave out and refused to stir, and 
all were extremely fatigued. At the top we found a rough 
police guard, in a dirty old derbend (guard-house), sleep- 
ing and smoking by a blazing fire. Placing' ourselves 
around it, we enjoyed its cheering influence for an hour, 
while our stirijiea were catching a horse from a neigliljor- 
ing pasture to supply the place of the one that had failed. 
Gradually descending hence over an open and apparently 
arable tract, we reached Boly two hours and a half after 
midnight, having accomplished 10 hours from Dootjeh, and 
60 miles since the morning. Fatigued and sleepy, and 
chilled with the change of climate and the dampness of the 
night, we wrapped our pelisses around U9, and lay down 
to rest upon the floor of the post-house. 
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May 25. BoJy represents the i 
which was celebrated for ita warm baths, 
but are several milea itiatant. It coDtaina about 800 Tur- 
kish houses, and a distinct suburb is inhabited by aliout 40 
families of Armenians. A Turkish bath in the morning 
relieved us of three evils unavoidable in our mode of trav- 
elling, viz. soreness, dirt, and vermin, and by a quarter 
past 9 A. M. we were in good order for proceeding. The 
excellent horses of this post were only two hours and a 
quarter in carrying us over the plain of Boly. The rays of 
ttie sun, thougli they shone through an unclouded sky, 
father cheered (lian oppressed us ; and this, with the banks 
of snow on the mountains uround, testified to the clevatiou 
rf the spot. The plain itself is undulating and well water- 
ed, and being almost entirely under cultivation and anima- 
ted with frequent villages, presented a beautiful prospect. 
We found no tract so fully cultivated in the whole extent 
of Asia Minor. Even the hills beyond partook of the same 
feature, and had some villages among them. Here we 
traced a limpid streamlet to its source, and recognized the 
ftlder upon its banks, though, unlike our own, it grew to 
the size of an apple tree with a trunk nearly a foot and 
a half in diameter. At a derbend, which answered as a 
half-way house, we rested a mouient, and devoured a roast- 
ed lamb with which our tartar had providently stocked our 
wfreh at Boly. The latter half of our ride was over a hilly 
country that had little to interest us, and we reached our 
post-house at Gerideh, 12 hours from Boly, at half 
past 5 P. M. 

The coolness of the air that had braced and cheered us 
in the afternoon, increased to chiliness in the evening, and 
made a close room and fire acceptable. The pajier win- 
dows of the menKil-khimeh helped us to one, and a pot of 
coals in our enclosure furnished us with the other. I 
noticed US an evidence of the coldness of the climate, that 
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every eacloBUre had a spot in the centre fitted for 
teuience ', in fact we were afatiied that the snow falls seve- 
ral feet deep Id winter, and observed that some of it was still 
lying upon the mountHuis but a litde above us. Gerideh, 
a corruption of Gratia, one of its ancient names, is a mar* 
ket town of about 200 Turkish bousea, buih of hewed logs, 
in the best back-woods style of the United States. 

Our tartar seemed 10 be on good terms with the maisiljy, 
(postmaster), and as they sat drinking their arak (brandy ) be- 
fore all the comers and goers of the inn, he expressed his sur- 
prise that we did not allow ourselves the same indutgeace. 
We explained our reason, but al the same time mentioned 
that we had fewer objections against the use of common wine 
with our meals. Contrary lo our expectation in a town en- 
tirety Turkish, wine was offered us ; though whUe brandy 
was drunk so openly, the wine was brought carefully con- 
cealed under a cloke. This was the only place between 
Isnikmid and Marsovan where we found wine, and between 
Niksnr and £rzroora we found none, though we might pro- 
bably have obtahied arak in almost every place. Tiie rea- 
■on is, that Turks much more readily drink the latter than 
the former, perhaps because the prohibition of wine in the 
Korfin is express, while that of distilled liquors is only im- 
plied." Often have they directly or indirectly solicited me 
for brandy, but for nine never. Bolli the tartar we took 
from Smyrna, and the one that conducted us to Erzroom, 
were hardened drinkers, and they were doubtless disap- 
pointed that we did not help them to the forbidden dram. 
Unfortunately in the one case a Greek, and in the other an 

■"ThejHskyuu,"eoja the Korin, " respecting ivine nnd [bemn««-In 
guna of cliaoce.} Say llutc in tliein ia great wicked new, and HdvaiilogHio 
man; but tlicir wldto^iss, is grtnur iban ilieir adiaaiagea." (Sooret^l- 
bukanih.) "Ojetlial liiive belieied ! wine, and the meiBcr ■*" nnan 
abomination, of UiB work 1.1 SBlan," (Id.Soorei-el-inaidch.) " From the 
lu and grapes ya iiiiliiin inluxicating liquor (Mtker), nnd good 
: in thii tbera ■> a aign lo people of underaliinding." Id. Soorel- 
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Q fellow traveller, carried bottles in their pockets. 
I Tt is a disgrace to foreign, as well as natire Gbristiaoa in 
s country, that they so readily become panders to this 
' ^petite of the Turks, and help tliem to break a really 
I commendable precept of their religion. 

Mag 26. We lay down with the intention of starting at 
f midnight, but soon a cry of robbers called the inhabitanta to 
rms, and it proved that some of the post horses were 
The accident detained U8 till 3 and a quarter A, M, 
f Starting then, we found the country hilly, litde cultivated, 
Land less fertile than hitherto, till we came down to a littie 
I valley upon one of the branches of the Parthenius. In 
' it were two small villages, the second of which is called 
I Hamamly. Here, 7 hours from Getideh, we breakfasted 
I and changed horses. Then crossing the river by a bridge, 
' we ascended a mountain, and concluded that we had fairly 
entered Paphlagonia, 

At Chetkesh, a small village which we reached at 
■ 1 and a quarter P. M. we rested half an hour. It was 
[crowded with people attending a fair, which passes around 
' the several villages of the district in rotation. In the crowd 
o dervishes, who exhibited before us the common 
[ trick of driving a bodkin through the cheek and into the 
I throat, but they proved themselves no great adepts at leger- 
demain. The remainder of our day's ride was over a reg- 
ularly undulating table-land, without a shrub and with 
little grass, but sowed in spots with groin. The coolness 
of the air and the patches of snow cm the swelling hills that 
bound it on the right, proved its elevation not to be small. 
Our horses galloped over it at a rapid rale, and at 4 and a 
half P. M. we reached the post-house at the litde village of 
. Karajalar, 8 hours from Hamamly. 

We now travel tartar in fine style, and I must invite 

TOu to look at us, as we move over these naked plains. 

I Two horses, the first led by a siirijy upon a separate ani- 
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mal, and the second tied by his halter to the tail of li 
companion, carry our baggage. Our tartar, with a kalpak 
(cap) of black lambskin upon liis head some twelve or 
fifteen inches in length, looking much like a Etove-pipe 
with a yellow cushion stuffed into its upper extremity, and a 
heavy kumchy in his hand to give force lo his frequent 
exclamatiuQ of kaidch, rides by their side. We, meta* 
morphoaed into Turks, with uoshaven lip and turbaned 
head, bring up the rear. Every atnge, oflen thirty miles 
or more, is travelled without allowing our horaea a drop 
of water, and our gait is frequently a rapid gallop ; in en- 
duiiug which, the loaded animala especially exhibit a 
strength and hardiness that quite astonish ub. Besides the 
smart of the tartar's lash, the weight of their load, and the 
swiftness of their gait, they are aubjeet to many cruel acci- 
dents. A false step in such rapid travelling often causes 
one to stumble, and the other, lied as he isto him, is most 
ungentjy and unceremoniously arrested ; or jf the ground 
is hilly, one sometimes rolls down a declivity, and drags his 
companion reluctantly after hbn. Their motion is so great, 
that, snugly as our baggage ia packed, not a stage is passed 
without its turning more than onc«, so as to bring the girt, 
sustaining the whole weight of tlie load, suddenly across 
the poor animals' back, often already completely excoriated 
by the chafing of the saddle. Such accidents being fre- 
quently the fault of the sijrijy, are apt to bring him into a 
quarrel with' the tartar, in which we have more than once 
seen the yataghan, instead of the kumchy, applied to his 
back. 

At Karajaldr, the deception of our tartar, which we had 
already suspected, was fully developed. We had hired 
him at Constantinople, as we supposed, for ourselves alone ; 
and although an Armenian had joined ua at Scutari, and 
two others at Sabanjah, we were not sure that any thing 
was wrong. But hero we overtook two Turkish merchants, 
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with three heavily laden horses and two siirijies, equally 
with ourselves under his convoy, so that we were actually 
a minority of the party. The reason why the postrhouses 
had been found so often destitute of horses, or furnished 
with only bad ones, was now explained, for the tartar had 
drained them by keeping this company just before us. 
With this addition, and embracing a second tartar as an 
accidental companion, our caravan now consisted of nine- 
teen horses, more than most post-houses could be expected to 
contain. It was but a specimen of the double dealing, 
however, to which one soon becomes accustomed as an 
every-day occurrence in Turkey, and reflecting that our 
contract was really cheaper than the tartar could aficNrd 
without additional profit from the rest of the company, we 
determined not to complain, so long as we did not suffer 
for good horses or lodgings. 

Beyond Karajalar the same table-land continued, and our 
party moved over it, often nineteen abreast, upon an almost 
unbroken gallop for 3 hours to Kharajulen, where we stop- 
ped at 7 P. M. Had you deen us, loaded horses and all, 
bounding over the plain as if for a wager, the scene would 
have amused you; unless perchance pity for the poor 
animals had produced an opposite impression. We should 
ourselves have dealt more mercifully with the poor beasts^ 
and in fact with their riders, had we been our own masters. 
But, with a level road and good horses, the irresistible ten- 
dency of a tartar is onward ; and our Mohammed aga had 
no moderate share of the propensity of his profession. Hav- 
ing as usual anticipated us a little, he awaited our arrival 
at the post-house, and, as we drove up in good spirits after 
a ride of at least 60 miles since the morning, exclaimed 
to his friends, d hamd UUah cJushdular^ (thank God they 
have got used to it,) highly gratified by such a proof that 
we were now able to push on as fast as he wished. — This 
place contains about 200 houses, all Turkish. 

8 



itfay 27. Aftor passing, for two hours and & half, over 
a tract more brolteo than the plain of yBBterday, we oame 
Upon a Bmall tributary of the Halvs. called the Derin-gfiz, 
which we followed, sometimes upon its banks and some- 
limes al a distance, the remainder of the day. Besides 
several villagoB upon its southern side, and a few trees, 
now became a rariiy, I noticed nothing till we reached Koj- 
his^T, which completed a stage of 8 hours. It was a Tur- 
kish town of about 300 bouses. Its shops afforded us eggs 
for about two cents a dozen, and bread wag proportionally 
cheap. 

We were now at our nearest approach lo Angora, a 
place interesting lo the merchant for ils celebraled manu- 
facture of goal's liair camlet (Angora shaly), and to the 
missionary for its numerous and wealthy papal Armenian 
population. A beautiful specimen of ihe cloth, nianufac- 
tured at tliis village, was showed us, and in the vicinity we 
saw some of the animals from the hair of which it is made ; 
but we heard of no Christians of any name between Boly 
and Tosia. 

On starting again we found the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on the river, and our road for some distance was 
hedged with roses. Ejcposed to the scorching raya of the 
sun in a lempernture 98°, however, we enjoyed it bul little ; 
and soon the valley became narrow, and cedars were ihe 
only ornament of the hills that enclosed it. At the half- 
way house, an airy ftosAft (kiosk) over a jelling fountain' 
afforded us a few minutes cool repose, and tempted us lo a 
selfish admiration of that trait of llie Turkish religion 
which leads lo such acts of benevolence to the traveller. 
For several hundred miles on our present road, we could 
hardly travel far enough to become thir.siy, without finding 
some fountain, a work of supposed meritorious charity by 
some devout Turk, inviting us lo drink of its limpid jet. 
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I Bfoceeding, we noticed in the alluvial of the river many 
I fields of rice, that ofispring of heat and parent of siekness. 
poBt-houae waa in Tusia, at the end of a stage of 10 
Crossing a rapid tributary of the Derin-goz by a, 
f covered bridge of stone, we entered it, ttirough luxuriant 
L gardens and pretty summer-houses, extending from the 
K southern base of a precipice, where it is situated, down a 
I long declivity toward the river. Being, by its situation, 
Lntageousiy exposed, it appears large, as in fact It is. I 
ited fifteen or twenty minarets, and was told that it 
tntained 30DD Turkish and 5U Greek houaea. It has 
neniana. In this place only did we find any parti- 
' the janizariea. They were here predominant, and 
' three persona had been recently killed in their 
We subaequently learned that some time aAer we 
aaed along, tliey were entirely suppressed. 

: descended the river, the rice fields 

Leontinued along its banks, but the mountains around as- 

med a rugged and naked aspect. We crossed to its 

t bank by a ford, in the course of the morning, and 

e houraand three quarters fi'om Tosia, came to its junction 

h the Ilalys, at a point where that river, after coming down 

n the east, turus suddenly northward.* Following up the 

mthem bank of the latter stream, called very properly, 

L the color of its muddy water, Kuzul Irmak (red 

er), we were led into a narrow valley shut in by precipi- 

B mountains, and heated by the closeness of the air and 

e concentrated rays of the sun almost to the temperature 

lugh fainting to us, its atmosphere was 

roved to be congenial to vegetation, by the surprising 

' ' hixuriance of the fruit trees and gardens which occupied it. 

Here, at the end of a stage of 8 hours, we found our 

post-house, at the little walled town of Haji Hamzeh. 

iaor, Annenia, 
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A crowd of bearded, dirty Turks were assembled at t 
fair, and judging from their features, I should say that the 
temperature of the spot favored the growth of human pas- 
sions as much as of vegetation, for they certainly seem- 
ed the most ruffian-like multitude I ever saw. Even the 
children indicated the sinbter influence of the presiding 
genius by hooting at us from the walls as we passed. 

As we rode up the river, the mountains which closely 
hedge it in, increased in height and ruggedness, affording 
by caves and fastnesses in their precipitous fronts retreats 
for robbers, from whom this pass is said never to be free. 
Three hours from Haji Hamzeh, the river washes for some 
distance the base of a precipice three or four hundred feet 
high, along the face of which, perhaps sixty or a hundred 
feet above the water, we had to climb a narrow path wrought 
out of the rock. As we entered it, Mohammed, who for 
some distance had taken care that we should not separate, 
mustered us in a solid column, and making the mountains 
echo with his tartar cry, urged us forward with the asser- 
tion that this spot, an account of its danger, is in the mind 
of every traveller from the moment he leaves Constantino- 
ple. The singular advantages of the place, and the appear- 
uice of the people at the last town, every one of whom 
looked more like a robber than an honest man, argued that 
there was ground for apprehension, but we saw not a liv- 
ing being. The valley beyond spreads into a broader and 
more open plain, and we pursued a level road through it 
till 7 and half P. M. Then, crossing the river by an ex- 
cellent bridge solidly constructed of hewn stone, (said by 
Kinneir to be the work of Bajazet,) we entered Osman- 
juk, 8 hours from Haji Hamzeh. It is at the foot of an 
isolated rock on which is a ruined castle, and from its low 
situation and bad water, must be very unhealthy. 

May 29. We started a quarter before one in the morn- 
ing, and leaving the aUuvial of the river to the right, 
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nitid ourselves ^t daybreak riding through a hilly country. 
r many hair-breadth escapes from falling irom my 

lorae through drowsiueaa, we reached an old derbend, 
ft where I threw myself upon the floor and vaa instantly 
K;^eep. Minutes of such sleep are worth hours in the soil 
1 bed of home. In this case they were few, however, for I was 

■ 'SOon roused to eat a breakfast of butter and honey with a lit- 
Btle bread, and then urged upon ray horse again. After a short 

■ distance, we came to a mountain ridge at a point, where a 
Imvage chasm between impending precipices affords a pass- 

e through it to a foaming torrent on its way to the Ha- 
B^. It was too narrow lor a road, and with much fa- 
Vtigue to our animals, and an occasional misgiving of our 
n nerves, we climbed orer the lop along ihe brink of 
fttme of the precipices. Tracing for awhile, on the opposite 
■l^e, the small valley of the stream, here a quietly murmur- 
I ing rivulet, we came out upon the plain of Marsovan. 

r stage was 12 honrs, and coming after a night of 
I 80 little sleep, we reached the town with our patience quite 

■ exhausted at the seeming interminable extent of the plain. 

■ Its length in the direction of our route must be twenty or 

■ thirty miles, and its breadth, though less, is also very con- 
Isiderable. Its surface is prettily undulating, and though 
mibe soil is light and but little cultivated, it is watered with 
Bfrequenl springs, and aeveral villager are scattered over it. 
1 1t is diflicult, in some cases, to settle deRnitely the bounda- 
ft lies of the ancient divisions of Asia Minor, and I can only 
Eiay, that in the course of yesterday's ride we led Paphla- 
I gonia, probably touched upon the borders of Galatia, and 
I entered Puulus. At any rate, there can be no doubt that 

V fairly in the latter country. I cannot affirm 
I the same of Armenia Minor, though the statistics of this 
Iplace seem to say, that we are at least approaching it. 
I Uaraovan occupies the aite of the ancient Phazemon, from 
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inrormed that i 
'■ Armenian and the reat 
lite branches off to Trebi- 
oc, which cannot be very 

a fire or six hours in the 
i till a. quarter after 
fore we reached the 
; and some apprehension 



wlticli it also evidently derives its name. Although not 

pretending to the dignity of a city, and having the form of 

only a village, we were credibly i 

5000 houses, of which lUOU e 

Turkish. From hence a post ro 

zond, probably by wuy of Samsoi 

distant. 

The excessive heat delayed u 

I middle of the day, and we did no 
5 P. M. The light of day left i 
hills at tlie extremity of the plair 
of robbers being felt by the company, our tartar, i 
custom on such occasions, rode out to examine every ap- 
pearance of man or bensi near the road. Once he chased 
ui animal, which, but for its fleelness, I should have 
taken for a sheep, until he was out of sight, when one of 
his Turkish friends iuBtaiitly started in pursuit. His anx- 
iety was explained by his assuring us on Iiis return, that it 
was not an animal but a spirit, an idea suggested probably 
by the previous conversation of the tartar, who, with the 
extreme credulity in supernatural appearances common 
among moslems, had been entertaining t'tie company with 
accounts of gliostly liglils that frequent this plain, and lead 
travellers astray by carrying them hither and thither, one of 
which had once made him wander hers a whole night. At 
length we began lo descend a mountain, so titeep that our 
horses could scarcely go down it, and so high that we 
were an hour in reaching the boKom, High precipices on 
each aide appeared to close before us, and it seemed, in 
ight, as if we were descending into an 
e natural funnel. Here, in the very bottom, we en- 
tered AmAsia at 1 1 and a quarter P. M. Our last stage 
was 8 hours, making 60 miles since the morning, and 
we were not long in seeking repose in the open veranda of 
the poat'house. 
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Maif 30. Daylight showed that the obscuritj of night 
^ had deceived us in the form, though Dot in the grandeur, 
of this singular spot; for instead of being a chasm without 
an outlet, it is, in the language of the geographer Strabo, 
wiio was born here, " a great and deep ravine ihrough 
whicli runs the river Iris." The city is situated on both 
banks of the river, in the narrowest part, which it com- 
pletely fills. Lofty precipices overhang i[ on either side, 
one of which in front of our window, is formed by a dis- 
tinct rock, crowned with the walls of an old fortress. In its 
perpendicular front appear several excavntions, like the 
cells of anchorites, respecting which tradition has pre- 
served several fables not worth relating. The rays of the 
sun, concentrated by the surrounding precipices, create an 
excessive heat, which occasions fevers in the warm months ; 
but an abundance of truit and other productions originat- 
ing from the same cause, give the place counlerbalancing 
attractions, for which man in every part of the world is 
ready to expose his health and life. Whether Amaaia has 
retained any relica of its regal times except its name, we 
did not ieam. It now has all the features of a common 
Turkish city, except that its houses are constructed rather 
better than is usual in this region. An excellent bridge 
connects the two divisions into which it is separated by the 
river. It contains 4000 Turkish, 000 Armenian, and !25 
Greek liouses. In (lassing through the bazar we noticed 
piles of stoues, wliich, on inquiry, proved to be salL It is 
dug from a mine not far distant, and used in its native 
state.* Among the principal productions of Amasia is silk, 
of which, we were assured, 24,000 okas are raised annu- 
ally.t 

■ Proliably ibe nuns ifaai Stnibo Epm\a of in tbe diilrjct of XioHiia, and 
whicb he Buggeals may have given the river UbIjib iu aanie. 

t The iveight of the oka dilTers ia clilTereDt placei. In Smjnia it ia 
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For the sake of repose and reliremont, while my 
companioD was abroad, I spent most of the day Id the 
elevated veranda of tlic post-house, and of course ob- 
served little besides the circumstancea that occurred in 
its court-yard. Our companions, fatigued like ouTscdres, 
and lounging, smoking, or sleeping under the trees which 
overshadowed it, were ils constant occupants. Tartars 
occasionally came, changed horses, smoked their nar- 
geelies, and hastened on their way, saying, as usuaJ, but lit- 
tle to others of their profession who were on the ground. 
They are the news-carriers of the country, and generally 
manufacture a new rumor for every town, which is eager- 
ly caught up by the cominou people. But when they 
meet each other, from a mutual understanding of the ait 
of atory-making, perhaps, they seem to have nothing to in- 
quire or to relate, and a simple sa!dm is oflon all they 
Bay. One, however, in this case, gave out a report that 
was true and important. He announced his approach by 
the peculiar cry between a grunt and a whistle, which is 
the tartar's horn as he neors a post-house, and entering 
the yard in full speed, dismounted and seated himself up- 
platform near the gate as a signal for a norgeely, 
.which was immediately brought. Not a word was said, 
ibut the hostlers saw that the horse had been driven to bis 
very last ellbrt, and instanlJy plunged a knife into his mouth 
his life. At length, atler the nargeely was smoked, 
he let it be known that severa] tltouaond tlelieg, (old iroopa 
now disbanded,) had assembled in rebellion, and were 
plundering tbe country around Sivfts, the pasha of which 
had dispatched him with an order to the governor of 
Amasia to join him immediately with a thousand soldiers. 
Where were his dispatches I know not, but they were 
doubtless speedily and safely delivered, for although false- 
hood is more natural than truth to the mouth of a tartar, 
there is hardly so trusty a set of men in the world. They 
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t only take the gfeateat care of papers commkled to 
rAem, but thousands of dollars in the valige of a tartar, 
[ without a receipt, or an obligation, is as safe, danger from 
I robbers excepted, as in the vault of a bank. 

At the close of the day a sufficient number of horses, the 
rant of which had detained us since the morning, vas ob- 
tained, and we continued on our way. On leaving the 
. town, we passed an ancient building of an unusually vener- 
■ mile appearance, the front wall of which, surprisingly solid 
md thick, was entire in its ancient style, and formed a 
■iBtriking coutraRt to the coarseness and weakness of the 
liWher parts, which were of modem origin. It was doubt- 
l.less an old church, which we were told in the course of 
I the day, when inquiring for antiquities, had once been used 
■by the Turks as a mosk, but was now shut op and deaert- 
1, because they found that they could not say their prayers 
Win it! Our road led for some distance up the narrow val- 
T ley of the river, being separated by a hedge of rosea on the 
■.tight from the luxuriant gardens and fruit trees, principally 
the cherry now loaded with its blushing fruit, which oc- 
f Cupied its rich alluvial, and having on the lefl a perpcn- 
I dictilar precipice, with the channel of an ancient aqueduct 
I cut in the rock along its base. The precipice ceasing at 
I length, we turned to the left from the river, and passing 
lin our ascent through a sort of natural gateway, formed by 
I two shelving rocks so near as but just to allow our loaded 
o pass, we emerged suptras ad auras. The cool- 
s of the evening air at the top revived us from the lan- 
guor of the atmosphere of the city, which had been heated at 
midday to the temperature of 9-^° in the shade. As we de- 
scended again into a tolerably level tract, bounded on ei- 
I ther side at no great distance by hills, the darkness of night 
I closed our observations. 

Our half-way house was ss usual a derbend, and by the 
I time we reached it, an hour's rest by a fire, and a supper 
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of eggs and yoghoort, with bread and butter and honey, 
were very acceptable. The civility of our host pleased us 
even more than his fire or his fare. The Turks, even to 
the lowest porter in the streets, systematically regard Chris- 
tians, whether natives or Europeans, as inferior to them- 
selves, universally refusing to enter their employ as servants, 
and making it almost an article of their religion, never to 
show them respect by rising up in in their presence.* 
When embassadors in Constantinople tolerate such ill-bred 
arrogance in their own janizaries, plain travellers like our- 
selves need expect nothing else than that, at almost every 
post-house, the dirtiest Turk should accommodate himself 
at the expense of our convenience, and that, by the land- 
l(Hrd himself, the slightest attentions should be paid us with 
evident reluctance. Such treatment, besides aU the incon- 
venience that attends it, is harrassing to the individual and 
national feelings of every man, but to the Christian, who 
knows its true cause to lie, not in a disparagement of him- 
self or his nation, but of his religion, and sees in every 
instance of it an exercise of contempt toward the holy faith 
that he loves, which has been practised so long as to have 
become an integral part of the national feelings and cus- 
toms of a whole people, it is infinitely afflicting and griev- 
ous. It is chiefly this moslem arrogance that create^ the 
necessity of such an attendant as a tartar, and the authori- 
ty of ours generally exacted for us sufiicient respect to pre- 
vent our suffering any serious inconvenience. Still it was 

* Their pertinacity in (his article of discourtesy was finely tested during 
the late Russian war» according to an account given us by an Armenian bish- 
op who was with the army. When, after the battle of Soghanly-dagh 
which decided the fete of Erapoom, the Russian general entered the tent of 
one of the Turkish pash&s ; though deserted by his own troops, conquered by 
the Russians, and plundered by the Cossacks, he . refused to rise, until 
absolutely ordered to do so. After the capture of Akhaltsikhe, Gen. Pas- 
kevich was obliged to issue a proclamation before he could obtain this mark 
of respect firom those whom he bad cooqoered. 



new and so grateful to have, in this wilJ country and 

s dark and tedious night, a Turk, not only give us his 

n warm seat by the fire, but hasten to relieve our stif- 

I fened limbs of our clokes and boots, and to meet every 

want as soon as expressed, that I cannot but record it to 

I his praise. We readily gave him double the usual present 

' as be helped us to our horses, and then left him under a 

shower of his prayers for the prosperity of our journey. He 

had learned bis politeness by once residing in the English 

palace at Constantinople. 

About three liours more brought ua to another derbend. 
I Its keeper was asleep within, and could with difficulty be 
Kwaked to make us a cup of coffee. But the guard was 
i sitting around a large lire in the open air, the blaze 
^ of which, as it shone through the branches of the overshad- 
owing Ibrest, discovered a lody gallows at hand, as proof, 
' both that the vicinity is infested by robbers, and tliat they 
here flnd their punishment Which reminds me losay, what 
: ought to have told you earlier, that the derbends which I 
o often mention, are stations of police guards appointed to 
lefend uninhabited parts of the public roads from robbers. 
Being generally at a distance from villages, they serve also 
as places of refreshment to travellers. The name itself 
M a Turkish word that signifies a pass or defile. We found 
the assertion of Strabo, that the district of Amasia abounds 
in trees, true to night, somewhat to our inconvenience. 
For it is not very comfortable to ride through a Ibrest in 
thick darkness, with the constant apprehension that a 
straggling branch may find its way into one's face and 
eyes. Fortunately the high kalpak of our tartar who went 
before us, was most happily formed for detecting such in- 
truders, and whenever it encountered one, the cry dal war 
(there is a limb) from its owner, warned the company to 
avoid the danger. 

The last two or three hours of our stage seemed of in- 
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terminable l^ogth, for drowsiness came upon me like an 
armed man, and resistance was in vain. My utmost efforts 
eould but just open mj senses sufficiently to external ob- 
jects to give my dreams a new starting point, before away 
they would fly in spite of me with all the velocity of their 
nature. If a nod, that disturbed my balance, again arrested 
them, it was but to allow them to start afresh from some 
new goal as speedily as before. Thus the velocity of 
dreams was mistaken in my imagination for our actual 
gait, and we seemed to have travelled hours, when we had 
really advanced but a few rods. At lengthy after day- 
break, we ended our stage of 12 horns at ToorkhiJ, and 
were instantly upon the bare floor of the post-house. I 
thought not of a bed, for I had been for sometime grudging 
the naked ground to the meanest animal that lay, sleeping 
by the side of the road ; and though the villagers had al- 
ready begun to collect for their morning pipe and cup of 
coffee when we arrived, no company or noise disturbed my 
slumbers. 

May 31. Toorkh^ is situated in a plain, at the foot 
of an isolated rock crowned with the remains of a fortress, 
and contains perhaps 150 miserable houses, in a ruinous 
state. We stopped less than three hours, and then left for 
Tokat. It is 8 hours distant, and a plain, interrupted only 
by a few undulations and isolated hillocks, extends the 
whole way. The soil is gravelly and but little cultivated, 
though several villages were in sight ; and, with the excep- 
tion of an immense multitude of young locusts that were 
stripping the ground of its verdure, we noticed nothing to 
record. 
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ExTENStvs and luxuriant gardens, occupying tlie banks 
V'Of the river in the vicinity of Tokat, and abounding witii 
[ jbe pear, the peach, the cherry and other fruit trees, that 
I partially conceal by their foliage uumcroua small, but neat 
I country houaea, made our approach to the city highly pre- 
essing. Crossing to the south side of tlie river, we 
d spreading walnuts overhanging the road, and under 
leir grateful shade, entered the town at mid-day, panting 
T the oppressive temperature of 100." 
The moslem Corban-bdiram (feast of sacrifice), wheiv J 
t tfie pilgrims at Mecca complete their pilgrimage by offering m 

Scrilices in the valley of Mina, occurred the day after w^ J 
iched Tokat; and our tartar, that he might keep the i 
I. feast, and slay alamb in token of participating in the cero^ j 
mony, determined to stop two days. We were not dissati»> T 
tied with the anrangement, as it not only gave us time to J 
repose, but allowed us to examine more minutely a city- 1 
. ihat has been pronounced the largest and most commercial 
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in llie interior of Asia Minor. And as we bave now enter- 
ed Armenia Minor, I may be allowed to give a more de- 
tailed report. 

The ancient name of Tokfit is supposed to have been 
Beriaa. Under the lower empire it was called Eudocla, and 
the same name is given lo it by the Armenian writers. 
That it ia not on the site of Coinana Pontica, as formerly 
supposed, is now quite certain. It is on the south side of 
the river, anciently called Iris, but now bearing the name 
of the city itself, and occupies a small valley, confined be- 
tween a mountain on the east, a geatfe hill on the south, 
and a perpendicular ragged rock with the ruins of a fortress 
upon its top, on the west. A great number of trees, cither 
in clusters, or scattered singly among the houses, add much 
beauty to its external aspect. But, in general, we were 
disappointed in its appearance and size. It is unwallcd, 
and ail the houses, even to that of the governor, are of un- 
burnt bricks, and, if its streets ore pared, as has been often 
mentioned in its praise, it is no more than can be said of 
most towns of any magnitude in Turkey, Still some of its 
edifices are of good size, and parts of it are tolerably neat 
for a Turkish city. It belongs to one of the sultanas, and 
its governor is not subject to the pasha of Sivfc. 

Its principal manufactures are copper, silk, and calicoes. 
The feast had stopped the operations of the copper foun- 
dery, but we got access to it through one of its officers. 
It is a small eslablishniGnl, carried on entirely by hand, and 
simply designed to purify the copper that is extracted from 
the mines of Maaden near Diarbekr. By a singular order 
of government, if we may believe our informant, the metal 
is not allowed to be refined there nor elsewhere, but must 
be brought hither, a distance of more than 250 miles, to 
undergo the process. We saw many pigs of it in the foun- 
dery, looking almost as impure as the ore itself. When 
refined, the larger portion of it is carried elsewhere to be 



f wanufactured. A great number of shops here, however, 
e employed in making it into vessels; and varirius other 

, utensils. Silk, like copper, is not produced at Tokat, but 
is brought in a raw state from Aniasin and other places, 
and ia here manufactured into goods. The calico nianu- 
fectory resembles much the one in Smyrna, except that it 
is larger, and like that, it is chiefly employed in stamping the 
coarse calicoes, that are used in Turkey for handkerchiefs 
and women's head-dresses. Every figure is stamped by 

' hand. Trade is carried on principally with the interior, 
and with Smyrna and Constantinople. With Trebizond 

I it has hardly any intercourse. The most wealthy of the 
Armenian merchants is said to pay taxes on his busiueas 

, and property, to the amount to 15,00U piastres annually. 
According to our informant, a respectable Armenian 

i merchant, the present population of Tokat is 4000 Tur- 
kish, 1350 Armenian, SOO or 600 Greek, antl 70 Jewish 
houses. A priest, whom we met in the church of St. 
Sarkis, and who appeared to be a sensible man, informed 
OS that the Armenians iiave 7 churches in the city, and 30 
priests, besides a varlabed who is the bishop's wekeei 
and preaches- The bishop himself lives in the convent of 
St. Anna, about an hour distant, where he has five varta- 

r b6ds. There is also another convent, four hours distant, 

f dedicated to St, Chrisostom, whose tomb was carried thith- 
er from Comana wliere he died, when that city became un- 
inhabited. Its only occupants are a vartabed and a. lay- 
man.* 

■ The prieet'a tradition does not cniDlr;idict (lie eccloiiuelical histariana, 

id wilhul conOntu ihe uippuBitioa tliat Tokii ia ddl Comana. Sozomrn 

id Soctalf^a aay, that after Cbriaostom had bem baniebed far somo line 

LtoCueiuui in Amcnu Uinor, hiaenemiea procured bd ordor Air faia trana- 

f poruiion atill laMbsr la Pjlyui. But as auldiera were executing llie order, 

led at Cbmana on Ibe road. Aller Uiiriy'Gve years Proclua cansed bis 

ins lo be brmi^l To Conslantinople. Sol L.. 8: c. 22, 28. SiKrst, L. 
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Within the piecincU of the charcb of Sl Sarkis, we 
found an Armenian graminai school, the only one in the 
city. Its teacher was a layman and a man of some Intellr- 
geDce. As we entered, a class of hia pupils wete employ- 
ed in chanting prayer?, as one of their regular lessons, 
probably iu order to qualify themselves for a aiinDar ser- 

! in church. He informed ua that he had ItiO suliolars, 
and that he taught them reading, writing, and a little gram- 

. Tlieir principal class-book was tlic Venice edition of 
the New Testament in ancient Armenian. We afterwards 
learned, what he for some reason declined making known 

LS, that these books were fiunished him by Mr. Barker, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society's agent at Smyrna. 
The Armenians here have a number of smaller schools ; 
but they never have had one for females. The priest of 
the church of Karasuon Manoog, estimated the whole 
Dumber of Armenians in the city that can read at 500, be- 
sides perhaps 51) women. 

In the estimated number of Armenians already stated, 
are included SO papal Armenian families. They never 
had any church, were always obligc?d to pay llieir baptismal 
and other similar fees to the Armenian clergy, and the two 
priests who formerly nijuiatercd to tfaem were haniahed 
when their brethren were driven from Constantinople. 
Although few, their number embraces the wealthiest mer- 
chants, and it speaks loudly in their praise, that, before 
the event just mentioned, they had a female school. 

The Greeks have one church, but we did not visit it, or 
them ; nor did we have any intercourse with the Jews. 

While at Tok&t, we had the melancholy pleasure of vis- 
iting the tomb of the Rev. Henjy Martyn, who died at 
this place in the year 1812, when on his way from Persia 
to England. His remains lie buried in the extensive ceme- 
tery of the Armeniiui church of Karasoon J 
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i ^severed by a monument, erected by Claudius James Rich, 
£9q, late English resident at Bagdad. An appropriate 
Latin inscription is all that distinguishes hb tomb from the 
tombs of the Armeninns who sleep by his side.* 

The name of the place where the lamented Martyn 
closed his short but distinguished career of earthly useful- 
ness, is already familiar to the friends of missious, and thai 

, Hielaneholy event has thrown around it no small degree of 

i interest In recommending it therefore as the beat spot 
a missionary station which we visited in Armenia 

\ Uinor, we have not to introduce to notice a place entirely 
Besides its own Armenian population, which is not 

t email, it has a convenient situation in reference to seve- 
ral other places that contain many of the same people. 
On the west are Marsovan and Amfisia, on the northeast 
Niksar, and on the southeast Sivaa ; embracing, together 
with Tokat itself, not far from 24,000 Armenians, within a 
circle extending in the farthest direction not more than 
eighty miles from this centre, without reckoning any that 
may be scattered in villages. Whether there are many 
thus located, we did not ascertain by inquiry; hut we 
should expect to find them, in this their adopted country, 
sot merely in the migratory and alien character of mer- 
chants and mechanics in cities, but in that of peasants 
Cultivating the soil as if it was their nation's home. In a 
word, Tokat is the spot to be chosen as a centre of opera- 
tions for the Armenians of Second Armenia, as Cesarea is, 
probably, for those of the First and Third Armenia, and 
Tarsus for those of Cilicia, 

Whether its climate would prove to be salubrious is ques- 
tionable. It is hot in summer, and in the warmest months 
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intermittent fevers are not uucommon ; but we were assur- 
ed that there arc Dot more than ten days in the year of 8 
higher temperature than wc experienced the day that we 
arrived, and that disease is very eaaily avoided by attend- 
ing to one's diet and other common precautions. Whether 
the missionary would not at first find himsetf attracting an 
undesirable degree of curiosity, and have to put up with 
some insults, is also questioDable. For the people are en- 
tirely unused to the residence of Europeans among them, 
and their would be no consular protection at hand. Stili, 
the inhabitants of Tokat are no) worse than tliose of other 
places in the interior of Turkey ; and are wc never to go 
any farther from the eoast than a European's hat can be 
seen, or a consul's arm can readi 1 European sociely and 
protection are certainly desirable, and, other things being 
equal, those places where they can be enjoyed should be se- 
lected first. But when we come to consider them essen- 
tially necessary, we forget the high declaration, that " it is 
better to trust in the Lord than to put confidenco m princes." 
As Sivas, one of the places that would fall within the 
range of a misaiouary stationed at Tokat, does not lie in 
the route we are pursuing, I may he allowed to say a word 
respecting it here. Its name, when Milhridates made it 
his royal residence, was Cabira ; the name of Sebaste was 
given to it by his conqueror ; and this has been converted 
by Turkish ignorance into Sivas. It was regarded by the 
Armenians as the capital of Second Armenia ; and, as we 
have ab'eady seen, the Ardzroonian king Senckcrim, in 
A. D. I031, transferred his residence thither from Vasboor- 
agan, with a large part of his subjects. His posterity be- 
came extinct in A. D. I08U ;* and the place soon fell into 
the hands of the Turks. When taken by Timoor it con- 
tained, we are lold, 120,000 inhabitants, nearly all of whom 
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c massacred with ihe most barbarous cruelty." Under 
r the Ottoman goTeroment it has long been the capital of the 
pashalik of Room, and is now the residence of a pasha. 
It lies eighteen hours southeast of Tokftt, aod contains 
about 1600 Armenian families, amongwhom are no papists. 
In the Tillage of Torkliin, however, an hour distant, that 
sect numbers about one hundred families, who have a 
church openly. Their priests are in banishment like those 
of Tokat. Kinueir says Sivas is dirty and ill built, and its 
inhabitants are a coarse and rude people. 

Jane 3. We left Tokat this morning at 8 o'clock, and 
instead of recrossing the river immediately, continued along 
its southern bank about two hours, in order to visit the 
ruins which are commonly called here old Tok&t. They 
occupy both banks of the river, but principally the northern, 
and are all coarse and modern, except a few foundations. 
These bear marks of genuine aritiquity, aiid I am inclined 
to believe the Armenian tradition which makes this the 
site of Comana. But the shrine of Bellona no longer cre- 
ates here the luxury and proflhgacy of Corinth, + nor do 
the remains, or even the lomb of Chriaostom, now attract 
hither the sympathies of christians for that persecuted 
man. I Not a human being inhabits the spot, and a few 
uninteresting stones only distinguish iL Crossing the 
liver here, we rode a few miles up its valley, which is fer- 
tile and considerably cultivated. Then turning to the left 
over a gentle eminence, we descended by the side of a 
noisy torrent, through a ravine thickly shaded with the oak. 



t Thi 



,P. 7: c. 1. + Strabo, Lib. xii. 

ID laka fpr graiileJ ibe accuracy ofibe local trailitioa; bui I 
■hj Comana in Cappadocia may nol haie beeu ibe pluee of 
lia death. CilcilHii (now CJojUon) wai iu ila vicinily, and it a ai probable 
iiai be passed ihruugb tliere ai bere, on his way ID Pityia (uow Pitninda), 
n Calchid. 
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the beecfa, t)ie plane, the maple, the box, the hazel, wild 
grape vines Hnd roses, into the tallejf of Niksar. Though 
somewhat marshy, it is even more fertile and beautiful than 
the one we had left. We crossed it nearly at right aagles, 
and passing the river of Niksar, (the ancient LycuB,) by a 
most bungling ferry-boat, we stopped at the town for the 
night, though but 9 hours from Tokat. 

Niksir is but a corruption of Neocesarea, the town in 
Pontus which is known aa the birth place of Gregory Thnu- 
maturgus. It occupies a gentle eminence at the fiwt of a 
range of mountains which forms the northern boundary of 
the plain. A citadel with a strong wall and gates still 
standing, contains the bazora and buainesa, and forms the 
nucleus of the town ; the deserted ruins of another fortress 
on a height above, throw around it an air of antiquity ; and 
forests of lig, pomegranate, pear, cherry, walnut, and other 
fruit trees, concealing the houses of the main body of Jts in- 
habitants along the sloping declivity below, give to it rural 
charms of the very first order. High on the north hangs 
the mountain clothed with the foliage of an almost impene- 
trable Ibrest ; and spread out on the eouth lies the plain 
carpeted with the verdure of the amoolbest meadow, A 
copioua shower just afler we stopped gave the highest fin- 
ish of freshness and life to the whole. In a word, the 
scenery of Niksar, united with that of many other places 
in Pontus of a suuilar cast, has stamped npon my mind an 
impression of (hat country, that would need very little aid 
from monastic propensities, to induce me to take up my 
residence with the shade of St. Basil in its beautiful forests. 
The town contains 600 Turkish, 120 Armenian, and 20 
Greek houses ; and in a distinct suburb, are 40 Greek 
houses more. 

Jwne 4. Our road from Niksar led us directly to the top 
of the highest peak of the mountain that rises behind it. 
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rThe fatigue of the ascent was forgotten in the charraa 
I which surrounded ua. At first, small ruvines, wooded with 
I walnuls, wild cherries, and other trees, formed channels for 

murmuring rivulets that descended to water the town. 
I Nearer the top, a forest of lofi; beeches shaded a ground 

beautifully studded with a great variety of delicate flowers. 
\ The top itself rose bare above all trees and shrubbery, and 
I the very greenness of the sward which covered it except 
I IVherc a drjfl of unmelted snow still lingered here and there, 
I teemed only to give a finish to its baldness. From thi^- 
I'tievated position, which it took us four hours to reach, WQi 
fceould iook across the whole region of the Iris and 
[ Maries, to the snow-capped mountains that bound it on the 
I South. Sitting down by a spring to eat a morsel of bread, 
K'ire basked with pleasure in the rays of the sun, now rai- 
K'^g the thermometer to only 56°, though they had so re- 
y cenlly scorched us in the valleys below with a temperature 
[ of 100°. 

Descending through a grove of pines, which in the in- 
I verted position ot their limbs seemed to bear marks of the 
ilireight of wintry sleet and snows, we came soon into an 
T open and beautiful grazing country. Level meadows and 
I Welling hills, covered with the finest swaid, interspers 
I Vith here and there a woodland, and intersected with 
I lets of the purest water,-eeemed to give reality to the pot. 
r«tica] charms of pastoral life. As we approached the logt 
I Village in which was our post-house, a grotesque group, witk, 
I pipe and tambour, headed by one in the costume of 
I ny, came forth to meet us, and imagination instantly seiz* 
I «d them to complete the deception, by adding to the sceoA 
I and the Satyrs in actual life, engaged in their favoril«> 
fcimusement. Poetry soon became prose however, wb^j 
l^on entering the village, we found that the head-man, being 

flkbout to take to himcelf wife, was keeping a feast of fifteen 
md these his musicians, hoping to add our present to 
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hi3 pay, liaJ atopped a moment from celebraiing his joys, 
to welcome our airival. 

The village is named Kiilaly ; it is 8 hours from Niksii. 
Its houses which were few, were in the style of the besi 
log arcltitecture of ihe (Jaited Stutes, except that they 
were covered with ti flat terrace, which estended like 
a poitico several feet in every direction from the body 
of the building. In one of tiiese we were furniuhed witb 
better accommodations than we had had since leaving Coo* 
stantinople. Our room was well floored, and neatly ceiled 
throughout. A good fireplace, with jambs and hearth of 
hewD atone and an andiron, (unibrtunately there was but 
one,) a rare article of furniture in Turkey, waa supplied 
with a cheerful fire. Our modest and civil host sooa 
furnished us with a frugal supper, and for the considera- 
tion of twenty three cents provided a roasted lamb for to- 
morrow. — There are no Armenians in this vicinity, but a 
village not far distant has 30 Greek houses. 

June 5. Apple and pear trees in blossom gare to our 
morning's ride the charms of early spring ; and an occa- 
sionaJ glimpse of the snowy summits of the Janik mountains 
on our left, showed that winter still reigned not far from 
us. Leaving the open grazing country aller three or four 
hours, and crossing a. successtou of exquisitely beautiful 
lawns enclosed in a grove of pines, we were conducted at 
length up the long and narrow dell of Baghnrsak-deiesy, 
among juniper and barberry bushes, into n continuous and 
dense forest. The prospect that burst upon us, as we ui> 
expectedly issued from it in the ailernoon, arrested us im- 
movably by its indescribable grandeur. We were on the 
edge of the elevated plateau to which we had ascended 
yesterday. Bo far below as to be but indistinctly seen, the 
river of Niksar wound its course through a ravine whose 
sides were lofty inounlains. We stood on the top of one of 
them. Opposite to us, mountain rose above n 
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alt the roughness of crag and precijiice, till the si 
the farthest were ivhiteued with wintry snows. Our stage 
was to end at the very bottom of the abyss, We worked our 
way without danger, though not without fatigue, down to 
the brink of a perpendicular precipice about 100 feet di- 
rectly over tJie town in which we were to stop. Here 
some caution was required to avoid the serious accident 
of being landed in our post-liouse sooner than we wished ; 
but at last, ailer a descent of two hours and a half in all, 
im safely reached the bottom. 
■* Koylis&r, the town which we I ad tound s 12 hours Irom 
BEotaly.' Its name, which, as expla ned to u is a contrac- 
tion of goklt/'hisdr and means hea enly fo t ess, is derived 
wAom an old fortress that toue almos n the heavens 
nbove it. It consists of 400 o $00 Tu k sh houses, all 
B'Cf which are hid among gard s otfu ees. We had 
I been told that we should hnd fruit liere as plenty as in 
I Amasia, but it proved to be only a proverbial saying to ex- 
B Jiress extreme fertility. No epecics of fruit was yet ripe. 
B June 6. As we started this morning, Mohammed infor- 
■ Kied us, upon the authority of a. tartar who had passed in 
I iSie n^bt live days from Constantinople, that an embassa- 
L^or irom our country had just beon received with great 
f bonor at the capital ; and added, as if it were news that 
I Aould give us great pleasure, that the Sultan bad granted 
V «B a king. From previous information we understood that 
r enr commissioners bad finally signed the treaty. A few 
I such wars as the last with Russia would do away the old 
I idea, of which this language is a relic, and which is even 
I ^ BOW credited in many parts of Turkey, that every sove- 
l reign of Europe receives bis erown from the Sultan. 
B> For more than seven hours, we traced the course of the 
Hrifer up the profound ravine already described. The con- 
K'fined air, and concentrated rays of the sun, made ua suffer 
Kligain the heat of Amasia. Dark and tlircatcuing precipi- 
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ces overhanging us, seemed repeatedly, in ilie sudden tunu 
of the valley, W cloae up every avenue, ami prevent, by an 
adamantine barrier elevated to the clouds, the possibility of 
^gresa. Sometimes our path lay along llic oariow but 
level margin of the river, which wils occasionally cultivated 
with cotton. At others projecting buttresses of llie moun- 
tain either crowded us quite into the water, or forced us to 
climb narrow and undefended foot-paths along their f&oes, 
from forty to sixty feet above it. In one of tliesc perilous 
passages, a baggage horse fitumbled and fell. A projecting 
rock just at that point providentially saved him, but in at- 
tempting to rise he threw from his back the baggage of 
our Armenian attendant, and it was immodiatoly huiried 
out of sight in llie eddies of the swollen stream. Issuing 
at length from this frightful pass, we left the river to the 
right and came upon an open country, covered with a 
green sward, and surrounded by mountains white with 
enow. Our horses seemed to enjoy the change almoal as 
much as ourselves, and passing rapidly over the hills, we 
soon reached Kara-hisar, distant from Koyliaftr 12 hours. 

Kara-hisar is situated on high ground, at the foot of a 
dark precipitous rock crowned with a. ruined fintresa. 
In the town, according to one informant, there are 1000 
Turkish, 550 Armenian, and 30 Greek houses, and in a 
village an hour distant 500 Armenian and 70 Turkish 
houses ; but another reversed the number of Turkish and 
Armenian houses in town, declared that there were no 
Greeks, and made the village consist of 500 Armenian and 
50 Greek houses. They all, both houses and inhabitants, 
seemed miserably poor, and many of the streets were fill- 
ed with dunghills. The ser-dskfr (generalissimo) of the 
eastern division of the Turkish army, who retreated hither 
before the Russians, was now living upon the inhabitants, 
and we could hardly find enough in the market for a scanty 
Much to our surprise, however, when the siny 
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(h large copper tray used ia Torkey for a table,) wa» | 

brought in, ioatead of the frugal articles we had git 

be cooked, it was loaded wilh some of the beat dishes of 

_ Turkey. Our wonder was increased, by learning that o 

I landlord would receive no pay for it, but had provided it sit ] 

n act of gratuitous hospitality ! To suspect a sinister n)0«'J 

Ktire for such kindness seems ungrateful ; but really we weiet I 

1 ^te as much surprised that a tavern-keeper should giv% J 

ical gratis in Turkey, as wc should have been i 

ca ; and I strongly suspect that our tartar, thinking 1 

e should more easily swallow, by the help of a good din^ I 

', the advice he had persuaded our host to give us sboii^ J 

pgoing to Trebizond, paid lijm for it. According to his cod* | 

lliract, he was to take us to Erzroom by way of that place» 

■^ich would not only lengthen the journey six or seven, I 

■<^;b, but be inconsistent with his engagements to the otb* J 

e under his convoy. Ue had been for sever^ 
Idsys dwelling upon the dangers and difficulties of the road^l 
I «id now the menziljy joined witli him in painting them ut { 

e strongest language. We finally concluded to gi 
ftibie excursion, not through apprehension of danger, but b&* 
Muse we were too fatigued to think of adding 200 miles 
S onr journey, and were anxious to reach Erzroom befora 
he Russians should leave. 
I There is a tolerably good road from here to the Black^ 
lea, to the west of Trebizond, of only 24 hours. A posi ^ 
Ftead also branches off here for Diarbekr. It leads by Arab- I 
|. Idr and Maadcn, and is 8 stages, averaging each 12 hourg^I 
[n winter it is not unsafe. , T 

June 7. From Kara-hisar we descended into a wamr J 
L valley, occupied with gardens and fruit trees, and watered J 
f a small tributary of the river of Niksar. A long ascent 1 
3yond showed us, even thus early, that our horses would ^ 

I continued ride of sixteen hours that i 
led between the next post-house ; and our tartar wa^ 
10 
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guaded only by our Armeniaa companions from remedying 
the defect, by selecting sotne fresh ones from a drora that 
was passing. Though allowsd to recruit an hour or two 
at mid-^ay in a tract of meadow-land, they were unable to 
carry us through, and cibliged us to spend the night in the 
descried dcrhend of FundukJy-bel, which we reached &t 
7 P. M. Not cx]«:cting to sleep out, we had taken only 
provisions enough iji the moruing for a lunch at noon, and 
those we shared with our companions, who had even staned 
without their breakfast. Finding no village on (be road, 
our tartar forcibly seized a lamb from a flock that ne 
passed in the afternoon, but relintjuished it at the request 
of the company, protesting, howevor, that he had a. ri^bt 
to it, as such was the custom of the country. At Inst one 
of the siirijies procured some bread and milk from a village 
three or four miles distant, and stayed our faunger. The 
apot, we afterwards learned, is a haunt for robbers, and a 
man w^as slain by them in tlie vicinity about the time we 
passed. But a.kitid Providence caused us to sleep in safe- 
ty. — This was the limit of the advance of the Russians to 
the weal. 

JuTie 8. We started at 3 A. M. and chilled and benumbed 
with the cold proceeded on, to Einek ; which we reached 
at half past 5, having made yesterday and this morning on- 
ly 16 hours. With the surrounding villages it forma a son- 
jdk (district) of the pashalik of Erzroom, called Siieheran. 
Together, they contain about 300 liouscs, all of which are 
Turidsh, with the exception of some eight or ten inhabited 
by Greeks. Hero and onward in our journey, a marked 
improvement appe.ired in the civility and respectfulness of 
the Turkish population, notwithstanding their former repu- 
tation for rudeness. Doubtless the sword of the Russians 
had taught them good manners. We readdy believed them 
that they have snow six months in the year, for the ther- 
mometer this morning stood at 41° 30' ; and no trees for 
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I Koiies around, nor aught else appeared, to break the chilling 

r influence of vast fields of eternal snow that lay iu full view 

-upon the Ginoor-dagh, in the immedialc FicinJty on the 

I north. For a more efTectual defence from the irost, iheir 

houses were sunk under ground. It was our lirst intrcxiuc- 

o this mode of architecture, and we aRerwards hardly 

feund any other. Sheherau is the last place tneutioncd in 

jkbe journal of Mattyu. How wearisome and painful must 

[ ^are been his journey of 170 miles, over the mountains and 

I trolleys that intervene between here and Tokat, wliere hia 

I eiirthly toils ceased 1 

From this place a post road branches olf for Trebizoud ; 
I And there arc but two stages to that city, one of 13 hours to 
I ■Giinush-khaneh, and the other from thence of 24 hours. 
I it was also from this vicinity, we were told, tliat the Rus- 
■ lAans penetrated through the mountains even to the boun- 
T Varies of the pashalik of Treblzoud, within 18 miles of ihe 
These moimtabia are a branch of mouat Caucasus. 
J They first separate Mingreli from Georgia ; in the pashalik 
It^ Akhaltsikhe they are called Childir-dagh, and give tiame 
if its sanjaks ; tlien passing between Erzroom and 
[jthe southeastern corner of the Black sea, they receive in 
s vicinity the name of Giaoor-dagh ; and extending west- 
rd, are finally named Janik-dagh to the northwest of 
V^ara-hisar. 

Ir From hence the post establbhment was completely bro- 

lUien up by the Russian invasion. In every post'town in 

, .Turkey a number of horses belonging to an individual or 

I ta company are attached lo the post-house, and at the command 

1 -of any one who brings an order from government, and pays 

I for them. The established price, when we went, was thir- 

' paras, and when we returned, one piastre, the hour, 

enziljy has under him a number of siirijics, who act 

) hostlers, and, whenever horses are taken on a journey, 

jcompany them to the next post to bring them back. 
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Their name, which signifies a jjuflirr, is derived from the 
fact that a part of iheit business is to lead loaded horses. 
When the horeea of the post are not sufficient, the IraveDer's 
menxil-aary, m the order for horses is called, obliges tbe 
authorities of the place to press into his service the tioraes 
of the inhabitants for the same prii*^. As this system pro- 
videe only for travelling, and not fat *he Irantiportaiion of 
tetters, it is imperfect, without the neparate establishment 
of tartars, who are the official couriers. Some of them 
are attached to every pasha, artd whoever will pay them 
what they demand, can employ them as an exi>re9a. They 
are officers of considerable rank, and travellers by post 
generiLlIy take one to make themse^lves respected, and tD 
expedite their journey. But here Ottoman establishments 
had ceased, the peat-houses were stripped of their horses, 
the menzil-cmry ceased to be regarded, and the tartar him- 
self was no longer feared. By fair words and promiaes, 
however, he succeeded in getting horses enough at last, 
and we proceeded. 

A gradual descent conducted us from (he high undulat- 
ing ground of Sheheran, into a broad and open plain, where 
we found our post-house in the hllle village ofGermery, at 
the end of a stage of G hours. It is on a stream of some 
size, whose waters pass by Nikaar, and which is probably 
the main branch of tlie river that bears that name. A 
number of villages appeared upon the plain, and we were 
assured thai there are 60 in the sanjak, containmg in all 
not far from tOOfl houses, none of which are inhabited by 
rayahs. The sanjak takes the name of Chirtlik, from the 
chief town about half an hour distant, which is called Ker- 
kid-chiftlik, or Qasb^hifllik, or simply Chifttik. 

June 9, Immediately afler starting we passed through 
the Chifllik. Instead of a simple villa, as its name im- 
ports, it is a market town of some size. Situated on a low 
level of extreme fertility not far from the river, it is sur- 
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r-rounded with gardens, aad its housea, bulk of stone, stand 
y out fair abore the ground. Passing out of the plain along 
■ the banks of the river, we fallowed it until the fifth hour 
ftom Germery, and then left it coming down from a snowy 
" soountain at the south. Turning to the left ourselves, our 
I tartar stopped us at the entrance of a wooded ravine, and 
loaded our pistols, saying that there were four places be- 
tween here and Erzroom dangerous for robbers, the first of 
WJiich we were now eutering. We worked our way, how* 
mer, with no encounter, other than the steepness of the as- 
L Mnt, to the top of a naked aummit, on which a snow drift 
L jras still braving a Buinmer's sun. Here the mountain just 
mentioned was near and in full view. It is called Chi- 
Si£i,n'dagh (verdant mountain). All the way from Nikstir, 
the some range had occasionally appeared just south oftlie 
f- iwer. Here the river takes its origin from its extreme 
, and most elevated part, confirming wliat Straho says of the 
dycus, that it rises in Armenia. 

On the other side of the mountain is Erzeugan, 12 
I .^urs from Germery. It was an important town of an- 
a proper, situated ou the wesi^rn bank of the 
Lfuphratea, at the conlluence of the Kail with (hat river.* 
i ^ow it is the capital of a sanjak of the same name, belong- 
L^Bg to the paalialik of Erzroom. The pasha of Erzroom fled 
hither when the Russsians took his capital, and was still 
B when we passed, having never been disturbed by the 

I * In the little green valleys below us were a few black 

I Jents of Kiirda, pasturing their flocks and herds. While 

1 ,^ardly a traveller has preceded us without encountering 

I Jijrkmans or Kiirds throughout Asia Minor, these, at i 

lery extremity of that country, are almost the first nomads I 

f any kind we have seen encamped. Descending into oi 

f these valleys, we slopped an hour, and dmed upon a 

Si. Marlin, Tol, 1: p. 71. 

10* 
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roasted lamb, in t)ie open air, under a shower of n 
we advanced, the valley opened into a broad plain, covered 
with luxuriant pasturage, except that here and there a few 
villagers were ploughing small lields of grain. In the midst 
of it, about eight hours from Germery, the targe Tillage of 
Lori, the only one we saw, appeared upon it at some dts-. 
tance to tlie leit, and we crossed a considerubte stream 
running iu that direction. It passes Baiboart, and emp- 
ties into the Black sea, and is, without doubt, the main 
branch of the Jorukh. So that the ridge which we had 
just crossed, acparatcs tlie waters of the Iris and the Akamp- 
sis ; and we niay now consider ourselves within the boun- 
dary of Armenia proper. The scenery around ia thor- 
oughly Armenian - a mixture of fertility and bleakness ; 
plains and hills clotlied alike with the greenest sward, but 
not a tree or a shrub to adorn them. A green ridge, 
called Otlijk-bely, with now and then a snow drift by the 
aide of our path, succeeded. Here, directly in the toad 
and by the side of it, were several mineral springs issuing 
large quantities of gas, and depositing much yellow atony 
matter. One of them, in the valley of a little tribotary of 
the Euphrates that rises here, had appareiidy raised a 
mound byj its deposits nearly twenty-five feet in height. 
The water of all was without scent, and tasted much like 
the celebrated waters of Saratoga. 

We stopped at Kara-koolak, 12 hours from Germery. 
At the first village in Armenia, it was very appropriate to 
be first introduced to almost the only accomjnodations the 
traveller finds in that country. We slept in a stable, Ka- 
ra-koolak contains 40 or 50 houses, some 8 or 10 of which 
are inhabited by Armenians. In the neighboring villages 
the ATmenians are numerous, and in some there are no 
Turks. We had leli to-day the waters of the Iris, cross- 
ed those of the Jorokh, and come upon those of the Eu- 
phrates, for a small stream runs by this place on its way 
to the latter river. 
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► June 10. Two hours after starting we fcfl ihc TnHey of 
a-koolak, and ascended a naked ridge, that afTorded us 
t bleak and wintry prospect down upon an extensive mass 
f of dark snowy mountains to the southeast. They were on 
7 the farther side of the Euphrates, in the district of Terjan, 
iton of Arraenia, and now a snnjak of the 
pashalik of Erzroom. Its capital, we were told, is Keghe; 
I Uid it contains two or three lliouaand Armenian families. 
\ The cold wind that whtslled by us from that direction 
l.bastened our descent, and at the end of the fourth hour, 
■avine called Sheitan-deresy (Devil's dell). 
\ Its appearance and reputation are almost equal to its 
At the crossing point three profound ravines 
converge and unite in one. Their sudden windings and 
high banks of shelving craggy rocks would conceal an 
army in ambush till you were in its midst. And the diffi- 
culty of the path, which winds over rocks and loose stones 
np an almost perpendicular ascent on either side, would 
out off the possibility of escape. It is the third of the four 
\ dangerous passes of which our tartar had warned us ; and, 
oa proof that his fears were not groundless, he pointed to 
his thumbless hand, which had been maimed here, fighting 
with robbers. We shall not be charged with unusual weak- 
ness of nerves, if we confess that we stopped but a moment 
' to collect some curious minerals that lay in the path, and 
took but a hasty draught of the limpid stream that runs 
through its bottom. 

We immediately came upon the northern branch of the 
Euphrates, and after riding two or three hours along its 
northern bank, stopped in a small meadow to bait our 
fatigued horses in the grass. This river was considered 
the proper Euphrates by the Greek and Roman writers, 
but the Armenians give that honor lo the Murad-chai.* 
it is here enclosed by uninteresting mountains, with only a 

• St. MBrlln, vol. 1 : p. 42. 



few stinted cedars to cover their barren rocks. Not an 
inhabited house appears near it for more than thirty miles, 
and occasiona] tombs of travellers, one or two of whom 
were tartars, that hive been nmrdcred by robbers, excite 
other emotions than one would wiali to indulge when first 
coming upon socelebrated a river. While we were lounging 
under the trees of our meadow, a thunder elorm passed over 
us, and by its trcmendoua peals echoing iroin mountain to 
mountain, added a terrible majesty to the already gloomy 
BCenn. The delay did not restore sufficient strength to our 
horses to enable them to carry us through our stage of 
16 hours to Ash-kuJaah. While still four hours from it, we 
found that they could proceed no farther. Night was near, 
it was pouring torrents of rain, we had not seen an inhabi- 
ted house since we started in the morning, and did not 
know that there was one nearer than the pom-house. Provi- 
dentially a peasant informed ua that we should find a vil- 
lage a little oif the road to the left. By transferring our 
loads to the strongest horses and leading the weakast, we 
succeeded in reaching it before night. 

Our village consisted of ten or twelve Turkish houses. 
Its name I did not record, but I retain a most distinct im- 
pression of our lodgings. It was concluded that we should 
be more comfortable in tlie house of an old gentleman and 
lady, than in the stable where tiie rest of our company 
lodged. A description of it will give you an idea of the 
under-ground houses of Armenia in general, except that 
this was one of the smallest and poorest. You have only 
to increase the number and size of the rooms, and you 
have a picture of the beat, whether Turkish or Armenian. 
It was formed by digging into the side of a hill so as com- 
pletely to bury in it three of the walls, and leave only 
enough of the fourth exposed in front to admit of a dooi^ 
way. Upon the terrace was thrown a mound of dirt that 
restored the bill almost to its original shape, and gave a 
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pfiront view reBembling the burrow of some animal. Its 

' walla were of rough round siones ; its terrace was of ud- 
hewii braochea of trees, blackened by being intentionally 
bornt to preserve them, or incidentally smoked by the 
daily fire ; and its floor was the naked ground. It consist- 
ed of but one room, eighteen or twenty feet square, around 
which were scattered a variety of kitchen and dairy furni- 
ture. By the side of a post was a cheese pressing between 
two stones. A bag of yoghoort was suspended from a 
straggling stick that contributed to form the terrace. In 
another part hung a cyhndrical churn some six fee^ long. 
In the centre a hole in the ground did, when heated, the 
the service of an oven, in a corner stood two calves, 0«r 
aged host, having built a fire, and spread for us carpets and 
cushions, straightened himself and ejaculated, la iRali iUa 
Allah, Mokammed rrsool Allah, (there is no god but God, 
Mohammed is the apostle of God,) in a tone that indicated 
Bome feeling of (he vanity of the world. He left his house 
and all its stores entirely to us for the night, and thankful 
even for such lodgings we slept soimdiy. 

June 11. In what way were we to proceed ? We had 
been able to procure only a few fteah horses at Germery, 
and at Kara-koolak none ; most of those which brought us 
here had come from Sheheran. They gave out yesterday, 
and one died on the road, so that we were obliged to dis- 
miss them. In this village there were none. We resort- 
ed to the only expedient that offered, and took carts. Not 
the large well finished OK-oarls of the United Slates, They 
would have been chariots. The body of these was a slight 
railing upon timbers attached to each other in the form of an 
acute triangle, with the base behind and the apex at the 
yoke. The wheels were small and of solid planks, attach- 
ed firmly to an asleiree which turned with them. The 
yoke was a straight stick, and instead of bows, it had for 
each on two. sticks passing through it, and tied together 
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under tlie neck by a string. A twisied cord of raw hide 
aaavivted for a cliuin. In five such vehicles we Htowed 
our baggage and ourselves, and started. Our old hoat 
owned the one we occupied, and fortunately he toiilt hia 
wife along as an aid ; for the little beasts that drew us 
were so ill trained, that both of them, by going before and 
beatiiijiihcm and holding back uouid hardly prevent our b&- 
ing hurried headlong down tlie hills. There being no regu- 
lar road, a cart would occasionally lose lis equilibrium, and 
the body, only slightly attached to the axletree, be sent 
with its contents into the' mud. 

In order to change cattle often, we went from village to 
village at a distance from the public road, and thus saw 
more of the people. They seemed simple and well meanii^g, 
uiiirormJy treated us with civility and respect, and exhibi- 
ted noneof the haughtiness of the Turk of Asia Minor. We 
could not resist the impreseion, however, that they were indo- 
lent ; and they were, according to their own confesaion, igno- 
lant. Only the moUah and one or two others in each village 
could read. Their liouses were like tlial already describ- 
ed, except that many were larger. Instead of being ad- 
mitted into the family-room however, we were uniformly 
ebowed into tlie stable. I will deseribe one, of them, and 
you must always imagine, without being totd, when we stop 
in a. village hereafler, that our lodging place is like it. It 
is under ground like the houses, and (jerhups connected by 
a door to the family-room of its owner. In one corner is a 
chimney, and before it is a square enclosure separated from 
the rest of the stable by a low railing, and perhaps raised a 
step or two above it. Through the middle of this space 
from the chimney to tlie entraace in front, an alley or pass- 
age of the width of the hearth, and defined by two paral- 
lel sticks laid upon the ground, separates it into two long 
diviaions of the widlii of a bed. In these hay, or a mat, or 
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|r carpet, or perchance » matress, is spread upon the ground 
r the accommodation of the occupants. The terrace is 
fere raised above that of the rest of the stable, in ihe fona 

1 arch, by means of hewn timbers, and a ho 

a front of the fire-piace, trom four to eight inches squar% ] 

I Sdmita the only light that finds its way into the stablet: I 

I'Aich is the better sort of these lodgings ; in the poorM? I 

31 another of the circumstances, which distinguish tbCf \ 

ii of the travelJer from the accommodationa 

t, ia wanting, while in the very best tbe divis 

Bnreen them is so complete as to make distinct root 

^Itfaa season the . cattle being at grass, they were empty a 

leared of dung, so that we had no right to complam of^ 
[■their odor or filth. 

I* Our tartar was now completely out of hia element. 
■lash had little efTect to quicken the pace of our dull beastS't. J 
\ Kkd the peasant, under the wing of itussidn rule, wi 
k'tpite so regardful of his office and his menzil-emry, i 
Imenziljies and siirijies of Asia Minor. In this predicament- 1 
e would fain have induced us to assume a fictitious autho^'' i 
Ry, to expedite our progress. He had, on the road, spread \ 
IWery variety of report respecting our object in traFelling 
I'ttiat entered his imagination; buthistuvorite one, to whioli i 
e number of our party gave plausibility, was that we wer^l 
ickies (embassadors) going to make the Russians evacuafef,! 
, To prohibit such falsehoods was in vain, for hii' j 
f tongue was lawless, and we could not always counteract thei 
l-Afects. In Ara&sia our false and unaaumed dignity acrf 
I jdly, without our knowledge, protected an Armenia 
I company from the charges of a tax-gatherer, We ha« 
I 'hardly dismounted in Toktt, before two Armenians ap* 
tproached us with great reverence, and kissing our hands, 
■ begged the interposition of our diplomatic authority with 
■tile governor, to relieve them from the capitation tax. En- 
■iCountering near Kara-hisar a party of Klirds, to whose 
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national predatory habits Russian authority was peculiarly 
obnoxious, Mohammed announced our pretended object, 
and ordered them to pray for our aucceas, and theu laughed 
at the old robbers, as tlicy raised their hands and heartily 
entreated that our journey might be prosperous. But it 
was now no longer a jest He eerlAusly told us that his 
authority had ceased, and that it belonged to ua, in the char- 
autcr he hod given us, to force the people by threats and 
the lash to do as we wished. We, of course, could not 
countenance the imposition, or the injustice; but were 
amused to lind the face of things so changed by recent 
events, that in the heart of Turkey, we, as Europeans, had 
more authority over Turks themselves, than one of their 
own tartars. 

We passed four villages during the day, averaging 60 or 
60 houses each, one of which was inhabited by Armenians ; 
and at 13 o'clock at nighi, forded a broad swollen stream 
that entered the bodies of our carls. On its farther bank, 
we stopped at the village of Erganmazar. Besides 20 Tur- 
kish houses, it contained 40 inhabited by ArmeniaDs, who 
had one church and one priest, but no school. The villages in 
the'vicinity were also without schools ; a few boya. we were 
told, are taught by the priests in the winter, hut io the sum- 
mer forget what they have learned. — The departure of the 
Armenians for Georgia engrossed the conversation of 
every body yesterday and lo-day. The Russians, wher- 
ever they have been, have taken a census of the christian 
population, and now are carrying the greater part along 
with them into their own territories. The Armenians of 
this and a neighboring village decided to go while we were 
here ; being unwilling, as they said, to be left behind alone, 
and having some apprehension of revenge from the Turks, 
afler the Russians should have gone. 

June 12. We entered, immediately after starting, upon 
the western extremity of the plain of Erzrooni. Its sur- 
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fece was here undulating and soil dry ; and the uncertain- 
ty of war and the presence of a hostile army, togelliei with 
the removal of the Armenians, having discouraged agricul- 
ture, it was almost entirely uncultivated. Only here and 
there a. Bmall field appeared sown with wheat or barley, 
which was even now but just above the ground. The 
mountains around were, with the exception of frequent 
stripes of snow some of which reached almost down to the 
plain, green with grass lo their very summits ; but being , 
destitute entirely of tree or shrub, their aspect had no J 
charms for us. The plain too was equally without trees; I 
not a garden was to be seen, and built, as tlie villages were, \ 

_, under ground, very few of them appeared. 

ft We changed cattle and dined al a moslem village near 

■ llie Euphrates, and noticed the process of preparing the 

■ &el of this woodless region. In the villages of yesterday 

■ die cow-dung was merely thrown from the stables, and by 
K ]ieaps and mire rendered the streets almost impassable. 

■ Here it was spread upon the dry ground, and stamped 
I hard in a layer three or four inches deep. Being left 
I Bi this state until it becomes thoroughly dried in the sun, 
ft k is then cut into cakes of a convenient size, and is fit for 
ft (he fire. This, with the exception of a few districts where 
K.tiiere are trees, is the fuel of aJl these cold and wintry re> 
V^ns. With it ovens are heated and food is cooked ; and 
Ha pipe lighted with ignited cow-dung relishes as well to a 
Kauive, as if it derived its fire from the purest coal. 

K We found the villagers yesterday unwilling to fix any j 
K price to the food we ate ; and here our host absolutely re-V 
I fused to take any thing, under the fair pretence that wlWt^ 
I be had given us was an act of hospitality, intimating, how- 
^sver, that we might give his son some little memento of us 
■.jf we chose. Our Armenian attendant, who generally 
K«ettled our bills, took him at his word and paid him nothing. 

■ We all, however, soon understood this mode of dealing, for 
I 
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we found hardl}' any other lill we were again beyond the 
pashalik of Erzroom on our rcturo to Constantinople. By 
' it your hoBt would divest tlie entettainmeot of traveilere 
of the aerrile appearance of a money-uiaking business ; 
and, while he uses the language, would appropriate to him- 
self the credit of the most generous hospitality. In reality, 
however, he intends his language as an appeal to your own 
generosity, and espiicta by it to obtain more money than if 
he presented a plain bill. Aak him how much he charges, 
and he is olTended at the question ; the idea of remunera- 
tion had not entered his head. Give him less than he ex- 
pects, and he is astonished that such a man as he had ta- 
ken you to be, should think of presenting so small a sum, 
declares that he certainly is oot the man to receive it, and 
lays it again at your feet. 

Three or four miles from the village we forded the Eu- 
phrates, where it was about 00 or 70 yards wide and so 
shallow as not to enter the bodies of our carts; and just at 
sunset reached the village of Uhija. Itere we first overtook 
the rear-guard of the Russian army ; for their troops were 
now all assembled in the vicinity of Erzroom in prepara- 
tion for their departure, and hitherto we had not seen a 
Russian. As we came in sight of them, out tartar, with 
scorn depicted in lii^ face, and pointing at a throng assem- 
bled around a dram-ahop with music and dancing, eKcIaim- 
ed, " there, look at the Roos, polluted race!" An open 
dram-shop, and public drunkenness, in the heart of Tur- 
key ! What an unhallowed invasion of fhe sober customs 
of the country ! what a false and scandalous specimen of 
Christianity to be exhibited among its enemies ! were the 
thoughts that passed through my mind. Still, I could uot 
but recognize the scene as genuinely European, and I felt 
aahamed for the moment of my Frank blood. Uow long 
ahnll the indulgcncies of the cup give us just occasion to 
blush beibre the followers of Mohammed ? 
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The victorious arms of Russia made the Turk and the 
rayah exchange ranks ; and it was amusing to see our tar- 
tar, as he approached the first sentinel, take off his armor 
and put it upon one of our Armenian companions. So 
strong was his abhorrence of the invaders, that he would 
have fpersuaded us to sleep in the fields, rather than seek 
for lodgings in the village. To this, however, we would not 
consent, and sent a man to make us known to the com- 
manding officer and solicit a room. In the mean time we 
examined the warm bath for which this place is celebrated. 
It is simply an uncovered wall enclosing a reservoir, from 
the bottom of which a copious fountain is constantly boil* 
ing up. The water is salt and bitter, and of the tempera- 
ture of about 100®. Our messenger returned with informa- 
tion that, at the command of the officer, the aydn (head- 
man) of the village had prepared us lodgings. 

June 13. Ashamed to enter Erzroom in carts, our party 
procured a few horses this morning, and we reached the 
city in about two hours. The distance from Ash-kulaah, 
where we ought to have exchanged horses last, is 9 hours \ 
making 262 hours, or about 786 miles from Constant!* 
nople. 
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ERZROOM, AND JOURNEY THENCE TO MEJENOERD. 

The RiMwian invasion — Description of Erzroom — Its Armenian inhabitants-* 
Their cemetery — School — ^Papal Armenians — ^Trade of Erzroom — A Khan 
— ^Turkish account of the emigration of the Armenians — Character of the 
Turks of Erzroom — Ignorance of America — The giimnikjy — A Turkish 
breakfast — Medical practice — Ch'mate — A missionary efiurt — Leave Erx- 
room — Alav&r — Hassan-k^Iaah — Appearance of tlie emigrating Arm«ri- 
ans — ^The A raxes, and shepherd's bridge— Desolation caused by Uie emi- 
gratk)n — ^Villages of Erzroom — Reasons assigned by the Armenians for their 
departure — Our reception at Az4b— Province of P4sin — Mejengerd. 

Dear Sir, 

We found Erzroom in the possession of the Russians, 
and the headquarters of their army. The history of their 
recent invasion I need not relate. Its extent we found 
to be very considerable. No parts of this pashalik escap- 
ed, except Erzeng^n, already mentioned, and Ispir with a 
part of Tortoom, sanjaks in the mountains between Akhal- 
tsikhe and Giimish-khaneh. From Sheheran, 130 miles 
west of Erzroom, they marched to Giimish-khaneh, and 
thence pushed their advanced guard beyond the mountains, 
within 18 miles of Trebizond. The pashaliks of Bayezeed, 
Kars, and Akhaltsikhe were entirely overrun. In fact, 
every spot in Turkish Armenia to which our journey led us, 
felt their ravages. 

We sought an early interview with General PankratiefF, 
who commanded in the absence of marshal Paskevich. He 
kindly warned us that the Turks were so enraged at the 
departure of the Armenians, as to render it unsafe for any 
European to remain after his troops should depart, which 
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Would be OD the third day, Riid advised us lo leave with 
I them. We ventured, howcTer, to confide in our own judg- 
ment, that a thorough cliastisement rarely fails of humbling 
instead of irritating a Turk, and were not alarmed by his 
(pinion. A Turkish officer, who sought our acquaintance, 
also expressed great astouishment at it, and offered uh a 
piard, and a room in his own house, if we bad any appre- 
i hension from the labble. The emigration of the Armeu- 
I ians, however, in another way hastened our departure, by 
I leiving us DO inducement to remain. So unsettled, in fact, 
1 was the city, that to obtain much accurate information, was 
I almost imposaibte. Still we did not leave till five days afler 
I file Russians were gone, and most of our observations were 
' made when their absence had lefl the city and us unem- 
I bsrrassed. 

Elrzroom is reputed to be the largest city and the bulwark 
' ef the Armenian possessions of Turkey. It is the capital 
a pashaljk, which is hardly exceeded in extent by any in 
I the empire, and is the residence of a pasha who bears the 
1 title of ser-asker. Besides Erzroom, he commands also, 
' iccording to the latest arrangement, the pashas of Baye- 
[ seed and Giimiah-khaneh, who have only the rank of two 
[ buls, and the former pashalik of Kars, which, since the war, 
I a governed by only a miitsellim. It is situated near the 
feot of a mountain on the southeastern side of the plain to 
which it gives its name, and at nearly equal distances from 
[ its eastern and western extremities. The plain, as seen 
from the city, appears of great extent; and is, in reality, 
not far from 40 miles long. Its surface, towards the west, 
is undulating and dry, but at the opposite extremity, is 
lower, and occupied in part by marshes, which, in the 
spring, are frequented by great numbers of wild geese and 
ducks. Here the river Euphrates takes its rise, and run- 
ning through the whole length of the plain, passes four or 
L five miles north of the city. 
11* 
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The city was foupded by a Grecian general, about 
A. D. 415, and named by him Theodosiopolia, after The- 
odosius the Second, his master. Il waa the strongest in 
the Armenian possessions of the empire. The Armenians 
called it Garin, atler the ancient canton of High Armenia 
in which it was situated. Its present name appears to be 
of Arabic origin, and waa borrowed from the great city of 
lie east. As tliere was 
n of Armenia, the Sar- 
acens distinguished this, which for a long time belonged 
to the Greeks, by the name of Arzen-el-Room, Ardzen 
of the Greeks. When Ardzen was destroyed with such 
slaughter by the Seljookians, its surviving inhabitants, its 
trade, and its name were transferred to this place. Hence, 
by contraction, we have the current name of Erzroom, 
written by the Armenians Arzroom.* 

Only the ciiailel, which occupies a low eminence with- 
in the city, is now forti6ed. A trench and two walls once 
surrounded it ; but the inner wall only is now entire. It 
is solidly built of slone, and does not suffer in comparison 
with Turkish fortresses in general. Besides the bazars, the 
principal mosks, and many private dwelling houses, it for- 
merly enclosed (he palace of the pasha ; but ihai extensiTe 
building was demolished by the Russians. The hooeeB, 
beiag built of dark slone, and generally of one story, ha?e 
a cheerless and diminutive appearance. A green sward 
has grown over the terraces of dirt, by which instead of 
roofs they are all covered, and gives them, when viewed from 
an ominenue above, almost as much the aspect of a meadow 
as of a ciiy. Except now and ihen a poplar, 
are as destitute of trees as are the mountains and the p 
around, and hardly a garden adorns them. 

The population of Erzroom, before the severe ravages of 

• Si. Hai-I. vol. 1 : p. 66. Noses Choren. L, 3 : c. 69. AbuUedn tatd 
Abulphiirigiu), lu quoled iu llie geographical iulex of (be Life of Soladia. 
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s plague a few years ago, waa estimated at 100,000. At 
i time of the Russian invaaion it coutained, we were told 
IrBpon tlie authority of the collector of taxes at our second 
■ visit, 11,733 Turkish, au(14,G45ChristiaD houses; makings J 
[;populatioQ of about 80,000 souls. Of the Christian inhab'l 
I itants, 50 houses were Greeks, and 645 papal ArraenianBf 
I leaviag 3,950 houses, or about 19,000 souls, belonging to 
t (be proper Armenian church. 

Nearly all the christian population had left before we 
Larrived, and the city was so unsettled that 1 can do littla J 
Kmote than give you a brief account of it as it was, reserving ■ 
p. a description of its present state till our return, The A^ 
Pmenians were under the spiritual government of a bishop, 
I whose diocese embraced the whole pashalik. His previous 
I (leparture prevented onr seeing him, but we received from 
\ Others an interesting account of his character. He had a 
seminary for the education of candidates for the ministry, 
-and would ordain none who had not enjoyed its advanta- 
It was probably small, and the studies not of a high 
t order ;'but the attempt, however humble, was of the high- 
t importance. We had no apportunity of personal obser- 
ition, as recent events had destroyed it. In all our in- 
k quiries, no other Echool of any kind designed specially for 
Lithe education of the Armenian clergy, has come to our 
K knowledge. Though the Armenians were so numerous, 
k-and their city the largest in Armenia, it is a curious fact 
I' that they had hut two churches. One of them was very 
email, and the other so irregular, dark and mean, as to re- 
semble a stable almost as much as an edifice for divine 
, worship. The priests, however, were sufficiently oumerons ; 
t they amounted to 32. Not far from the city, are four Ar- 
, menian convents, each of which was inhabited by three or 
y four vartabeds, and had funds enough for its support,- but 
^bJI of them are now deserted. 

In the extensive cemetery of the largest church, we first 
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observed specimens ol the siDgular monumeDts, wbich dis- 
tinguish most of the old burial places tliroughout Armenift. 
They are of stone, rudely carved in the form of a tain. 
Tke Armeniuiis generally, even in Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople, are food of engraving upon their tomb-slones ayinbtds 
of tlie profession or trade of the deceased. A plough shows 
that he was a husbandman ; a pair of shears that he was a 
tailor ; an anvil and hammer indicate a bUcksmilli ; and 
a hammer, knife, and the sole of a shoe are the im^ignia of 
a shoemaker. Upon these there was a curious addition to 
auch hieroglyphics. Moat of them were marked with a ta- 
ble, a bottle, and a cup, and on one was a fiddle added to 
the group. I know not the design either of the shape of 
the monument, or of these highly incongruous symbols ; 
but probably in a pastoral country the one may have been 
as indicative of rank, as a mounted horseman among a war- 
like people, and the oilier may be intended to tell posterity 
merely that the du»t beneath once possessed in abundance 
the good things of this life. They were evidently ancient, 
and we searched for inscriptions to determine by what na- 
tion they were erected. There were i^^iters on only one, 
and they belonged to the Armenian alphabet. Noticing 
the ground under t!ie belly of another worn smootli, we in- 
quired the reason, and were told, that if a child lives to 
a c«rtain age without beginning to talk, it is passed between 
tlie legs of this monumental ram, and his tongue is loosed. 
Owing to the patronage of the bishop, perhaps, the Arme- 
nian grammar school of Erzroom was unusually large and 
Bourishing. Its principal was a layman, who had 5 (« G 
asBiatants ; and it contained 500 or 600 scholars, divided 
into different departments, and studying all the common 
branches up to grammar and logic. To obtain u correct 
estimate of the number of persons in so largo a city popula- 
tion that can read, is extremely difficult. It was stated to 
us aa high as one half of the males, but, although the Ar- 
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. Kienlans of Erzroom were douhlless more intelligent than 
those of any other part of Turkish Armenia, this proportion 
uieiitly loo large. We did not learn that the Armenian 
females of the city Were ever blessed with a school ; yet 
Bome ofthein, we were assured, could read. 

In looking at the present state of the/j«;ja? Armenians of 
theae regions, it is important not to lose sight of the former 
Jesuit missions, to which they owe their existence as a sect. 
Erzroom was the headquarters of the Jesuits for Turkish 
Armenia, and was selected not only for lis size, but becsuse 
its commerce drew thither persons of other and distant na- 
tions, who might also feel their influence. Throngh the 
Bgency of the French embassador, they were furnished with 
strong fermiius of protection, and took up their residence 
there in A, D. 1688. The Armenian bishop himself was 
among their first converts. But soon, other Armenian ec- 
clesiastics raised a persecution, in which one of the Jesuits 
was put in irons, the rest were banished, and many of their 
converts heavily fined. The embassador's influence restor- 
ed them to the field of their labors, and such success attend- 
ed them, that early in the last century they were obliged 
to divide their mission into two branches. One bearing 
the name of St. Gregory the Illuminator, embraced Toi^ 
zon (Tortoom?) Hassaii-kulaali; Kars, Bayezeed, Arabkice 
(Arahkir 1), and 40 villages. The other, named after St. 
Ignatius, embraced Ispir, Bailxiort, Akhaltsikhe, Trehlzond, 
Giimiah-khaneh, and 27 villages. Each town contained 
more than 1500 papists." The number of papal Armenians 
in Erzroom, when it oapitulated to the Russians, has been 
already stated at 645 houses. Two other informants esti- 
mated them at 400, and an Armenian bishop at only 200 
or 300 houses. Thej had no church, their baptisms, burial 
services, and most of their marriages were performed by 
the Armenian clergy ; and in apportioning taxes to the di& 
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^^B fereiit secte, the gov-crnment always included them among 
^^K the Armenians. Their priests were baitJEhed at the lime 
^^H of the persecution of the papal Armenians in Constantino' 
^^m pie. In the villages near Erzroom their nnmber was small ; 
^^1 a few were ecallered here and there. 

^^1 The Greeks were all gone, and we heard little of ihem, 

^^V except that they were about 50 houseg in number, and bad 

^^B one church. — The city had no Jewish inhabitants. 

^^M Erzroom was once the thoroughfare of most of the 

^^M over-land commerce between Europe and the East, which 

^^M Was not destroyed by the discovery of the passage around 

^^B the cape of Good Hope. Recently it lias heen diminished 

^^B by a variety of causes ; and the freeJoui of trade granted 

^^B by the Russian em]>eror to Georgia, within the last ten 

^^P years, has probably diverted a pari of it into that channel. 

Still the amount of goods that now puss through Erzroom 

annually is not small. From the East are brought the 

shawls of Kashmcer and Persia, eilk, cotton, tobacco, rice, 

I indigo, madder, and a variety of drugs ; and from the Weet, 
broadcloths, chintscs, shawls, and cutlery. Little is seen 
of 0ieni, however, except at the cuaoni-houBo, and in the 
khans. We solicited a list of the prices current from the 
first mercantile character in the place, and were assured, 
that it would be worth little, as almost every bale of goods 
passes nnopened, and the articles bought and sold here are 
of small value. The same was true iii llie days of Tourne- 
fort, who was here when commerce was most flourishing; 
for he says, a patient might die for Uie want of a dose of 
rhubarb, although there were bales of it in the city. Ths 
appearance of the place accords wjtli this state of trade, 
Now, indeed, the emigration of the Christians, who were 
its mechanics and lr;"'esraen, hud almost entirely stopped 
all local business. Tlie hammer of the copper-smith, whose 
trade was once a leading monufaclure, was silent ; and a 
Bo)itarj' Turkish merchant, here and there, sat melancholy 
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tnd silent in whole streets of shops closed and deserted. 
t the limited extent and meanness of its bazars show 
its retail business could never have been large ; 
Jwhile, to meet the wants of the carrying trade, its custorn-jfc 
F house is an extensive estabhshment, and it has 36 khans; J^ 
I many of which are large and of a solid structure. 

a Turkey are the same as caravan-serais in Per- 
L siat and are buildings peculiarly adapted to [he convenience 
l>tf an over-land commerce; furnishing magazines ] 
I goods, lodgings for tlie merchants or whoerer act as tht 
I M^rcargoes, and Rtables for the horses and muleteera 

They are generally quadrangular etructure^J 
W consisting of a series of rooms thai surround an uncovered ' 
I court upon which they open, and having iu the back part 
i stables. In the rooms the merchants stow their 
I goods and themselves; the muleteers with their horses en- 
l camp under the open air in the court, or retire to the sta- 
I ble, as they choose ; and the arched gate-way, by which 
I alone the court, and irom it, the rooms, can be entered, 
I being closed at night, all are as safe as in a prison. They 
I «re the only taverns which a Turkish city affords, and ap- 
\ prebend ing that, in the present disturbed state of the place, 
I fvivate lodgings could not be easily procured, wo took up 
I irar abode in one of them. It was substantially built of 
1 fAone, and like the others in Erzroom, had its court covered 
' by a terrace, as a defence from the rains and snows of this 
Btonny climate. It had its kkanjy (landlord), with his ka- 
khia (majordomo) ; a kahwijy (cotfee-maker), with hia coffee 
room, a sensible, though a Turkish, substitule for a bar- 
room with its keeper; and an odorbashy (chamberlain) to 
attend, as a general servant, to the commands of all the in- 
mates. Our room was entirely unfurnished, and being 
lighted, like many of the private houses, by only a paper 
sky-light in the terrace, was so dark that we could with 
r difficulty read or write. Food is never furnished in these 
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eGtablishments, and we hired ours cooked abroad and 
brought to us. CoRec, however, was always to be \\aA at a. 
moment's warning, and it being etiijuetle to give all visit- 
ors a cup, our coflcobill ran up fast. At the end of a week 
we found no less iliun Q& cups charged lo ua. 

The Turks seemed deeply to regret the loss of their Ar- 
menian neighbors, and declared that their city was ruined ; 
reflecting doubtless, not only that christian industry and 
enterprise had brought much trade and money to the place, 
but that they should no longer be relieved from ibe burden 
of taxes, by unequal exactions frdtn the rayahs. Feeling 
the reproof which their departure implied, they roundly aa- 
aerted that they had always lived together in great harmo- 
ny. Some said that the bishop, having extracted a large 
amount of money from the convents, took this occasion to 
flee from the punishment he had reason to apprehend from 
the patriarch, and by persuasion and threats had induced 
his people to accompany him. Others declared, that, wliile 
protected by the Russians, they had conducted themselves 
haughtily, worn armor, cursed the Turks and their religion, 
and now fled to avoid the consequences they had reason to 
apprehend. And others siiil, affirmed that the Russians 
had frightened and forced them away. Many, we were 
assured, leH debts unpaid ; and one Turk, a taitar, applied 
to us for advice to enable him to recover an amount of near- 
ly 10,000 piastres. He liad paid it to an Armenian for a 
bill on a banker of Constantinople. The bill was not ac- 
cepted, and he returned to demand his money. The Ar- 
menian was leaving for Georgia, and would not attend to it. 
The commanding general was applied to in vain, and on 
our return to Erzroom, he called to inform us that he had 
preferred his claims in the court at Tiflis, without success. 
The allegation of the Turks against the bishop were con- 
firmed by the Armenians, in so far that some declared that it 
was by his strong advice that they were induced to go. The 
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■jbct that he had, under Kussiao protection, baptized soniQ 
vUohammedan?, an offence which the Turkish law could not 
I overlook, was undoubtedly au urgent reason I'ur him to le- 
W6ie with the Russians. The iuHueoce of the clergy gen- 
r iaraliy must also have been on the same side, for ihey could 
f hardly have failed to be aware that their power would be 
I increased by Russian laws. 

I Travellers have given to the Turks of Erzroom the name 
i of being among the worst in Turkey ; the Armenians uni- 

■ fcrsaliy declared tons the same thing ; and the Persian 
K agent affirmed that it was true. Our observation leads us 
I to believe that they have improved under Russian chad' 
I -tisemenl. While their conquerors were present, the most 
I perfect quietness prevailed. Aa soon as they were gone, 

■ and when it was expected that their vengeatice would be 
I felt by the Christians who remained, a crier passed through 
I the streets proclaiming, by order of the pasha and Sultan, 
I that if any should injure an Armenian, his goods u-ould be 
I confiscated and his life be in danger. While we remained, 
m the pasha did not arrive, and no sentry was lo be seen in 
I ■ the city, nor any appearance of a re-established government. 
I And still, not a town of New England is more free from 
V^«very species of disturbance than was Erzroom. 

W As to their deportment toward us, instead of being in- 
f suited or injured, we were treated with decided attention. 
[ Indeed, we could not avoid the impression, that they were 

gratified, either at the confidence we reposed in them in 
i remaining, or at seeing among them other Europeans be- 
I aides the Roos. For no Franks were left in the city but 

ourselves, and any boy was physiognomist enough to per- 
I ceive that we were not Russians. As we passed through 
[ the streets, many would say, " they don't belong to them," 
I (the Russians,) and some would aiErm that we were 
I English. When called to speak for ourselves, we found it 
I difficult to make them comprehend who we were. As wq 
f 12 



were the first that had travelJed to any part of Turkey with 
fermkna as dmericans, and probably the ouly Americans, 
who, under any name, had penetrated a liundred miles into 
the interior of Turkey eastward from Constantinople, it is 
hardly suriffising that the Turks of Erzroom were ignorant 
ofeven the name of the western continent. They bad heard 
of the existence of Yrngy Dunija (the new world) ; but to 
tell tliem we came from thence, seemed rather to increase 
than diminish their embarrassment; and as soon as ihey 
learned what was our language, the discussion generally 
ended by their being salished tliat we were English. We 
took pains however here, and in almost every place that 
we visited, to make known, not only the name, but some- 
thing of the character of our country. 

Among the Turks who sought our acquaintance, was the 
gumrukja, or inspector of customs. Being accustomed 
to use some method of depletion in the spring, as many of 
hia countrymen are, both for tliemselvea and their horses, 
he informed us ihst he had heard of our success in the 
treatment of our tartar who bad been sick, and wished that 
we would try our healing art upon himself, The presence 
of the Russians, {who bear the hlame of every thing that is 
wrong,) had prevented him from taking his usual regimen 
the preceding spring, and he now felt the need of a good 
vomit and purge. His application was accompanied with 
an invitation to breakfast. Thinking, from his plethoric 
appearance, tliiit only powerful medicines would alTect him 
thoroughly, and give him a good opinion of our medical 
skill, as his countrymen are apt to esteem medicines only 
in proportion to their strength, wo put a good dose of tartar- 
emetic, and another of unlomel and jalap in our pockets, 
and went to his house. It was a fair specimen of the bet- 
ter sort of Turkish dwellings. The room in which we 
were received, had no means of excluding the cold of this 
wintry climate, without excluding the light also; for it was 
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Jurnished with only shutters instead of glazed wiudows. 
Three or four feet of the aide of tlie floor next the entrance, 
was depressed a step below the rest, for visitDrii to deposit 
their Bhoes, and servants to stand and await the comraauds 
of their master. The remainder was carpeted, and a sofa 
or couch, the oniy furniture, extended around ihe other three 
sides. Its elevation froru the floor was perhaps a foot; its 
width was convenient for silting or sleeping ; it was 
f^read with a continued matress, covered with Hgured vel- 
vet; and a seriee of cushions, faced with the same raateriaJ, 
lay upon it around against the wall. In the two comers 
were placed square cushions.makingtwo seals more elevated 
And honorable titan the rest ; upon one of wliich our hoet 
seated himself, and requested one of us to occupy the other. 
Afler the usual preliminary of pipes and coffee, a ewer of 
water and basin were brought for washing our hands, as a. 
preparation for breakfaa. The table was a copper tray, 
three or four feet in diameter, set upon a stool perhaps a 
fcot in height, and covered with a cloth. A servant, wilh 
a dextrous flirt of the hand, spread quite around it upon the 
Soor, a long piece of calico, which, as we seated ourselves, 
we drew up into our laps for a common napkin. A sepa- 
rate napkin, also, was thrown across the shoulder of each, 
' and suffered to hang down diagonally over the breast. Our 
' breakfast consisted of eggs, dried meat, luushrooms, cream, 
( yoglioort, and honey, with bread filling every crevice upon 
^ ihe table, aiid scattered hherally under it. We were fur- 
nished with neither knives, nor forks, nor plates ; and only 
a. single wooden spoon for each helped us to such articles 
of food as refused to he conveyed to the mouth in our lin- 
gers. Our host's emetic did its ofiice so well as to render 
Jum soon incapable of discharging the duties of hospitality, 
f and much to our surprise, a beautiful Uitle girl, eight or ten 
I years of age, his only child, took her father's seat very 
Kgiacefully at the table, to Invite us to partake of its abun- 
{ 4apt provisions, Pipes and coffee closed the eniertainmenii 
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we look our leave, orilering the good giimriikjj to foil 
with llie calomel ami jnUp. 

Our patients inuliiplied ntpiilly. But we found 
ty in learning euough of some of lliem to prescribe with 
much accuracy. One man came for medicine for his moth- 
er ; but on a second application, it becoming important 
that we should know her ago, we found that she was no 
than himself, and drew from a neighbor, what his 
or propriety forbaJe him to tell, that she was his 
iwife. Another presented the case of his wife iu plain Ian- 
iCuage : but he would not allow us lo see her, and was of- 

ided Ihal we should think of teeling her pulse, although 
disease was exceedingly painful and evidently dan- 
jgerous. 

The climate of Erzroom is cold and stormy, Oa n)ight be 
expected of a place elevated, as has been supposed, TOOO feet 
above the level of the sea. From the 13lh to ihe 33d of 
June, the thermometer ranged at midday, in the open shade, 
from 55° to 05°. We were hardly comfortable with wm- 
'inon winter clothing, it rained every day, and the wind was 
cold and bleak. Indeed, the mountain just above the town, 
in a sliower of the 15th, received an addition to its snow, 
and became completely white ; and at our second visit, a 
SDow-driH was lying in its streets the last of April. We 
could not learn that any species of fruit whatever is pro 
duced nearer than two or three days' journey. Reflect now 
that foHBil coal is unknown, and no wood is used except 
pine, and that brought from a distance of three days' journey, 
Mnd you will allow me to call (he climate and the country 
inhospitable. 

The only proteetant missionary effort, so far as our in- 
formation extends, that has ever been attempted at Erz- 
room, or in any part of Turkish Armenia, was made just 
before we arrived. The missionaries at Slioosha, aware of 
the obstacles in the way of preaching the gospel I 
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lems under tke Turkish government, deiermined to seize 
sn opportunity of doing it, while ihe presence of a Rus- 
Bian armj would afford them protection, Mr, Zaremba, 
therefore, taking a good quantity of the Scriptures in 
Turkish and Armenian, and a few for the Russians them- 
selves, proceeded first to Tiflis, to make known ins iulen- 
tions to the governor. Hie excellency entered warmly into 
his project, and gave liim letters to ali Ihe chief officers of 
tlie army, which secured him their favorable regards, and 
' open and decided protection. His lirst visit was to Kars. 
There were no more than a hundred Turks in the city; 
1 the bouse of the ayan, where he carried his books 
' Ibf sale, he met a room full of eSendies and others. They 
examined the Bible and disputed, in a supercilious manner, 
I proving themselves to be bigoted, and easily offended at 
1 having their faith questioned. He sold but one Turkish 
Bible, and that was on his return from Ersroom. At Baye- 
zeed, also, he Ibund but few moslems ; and they were big- 
oted and inimical, and disposed to have but little to say to 
1 Um. One Turk manifested some candor ; but he sold no 
I Turkish Scriptures. Al Erzroom, where there was a great 
I number of Turks, he determined at first to say nothing, and 
L OQly send his books for sale through the bazars and streets. 
Kpnces were offered mucli below that which he had Axed, 
t first refused ; but he afterwards sold at 
price, and even gave gratis. After seven or eight < 
no more offers were made and tlie sale ceased. He lhei| 
began lo talk with the people wherever he had opportunitjJ 
With a few encouraging exceptions, they were easily ii 
censed at any tiling said against their religion, and I 
disposed lo inquire. He heard of eight of his books bein 
torn in pieces. At last, after he had spoken for bis pasa^ 
ports lo depart, the kady and miifty declared (o the 
al, that so strong was the popular feeling against him, if hi 
: killed they could not be responsible. ] 
12 • 



made a parting call upon one of them, and, in a religious 
argument before a room full of inoBlems, boldly convicted 
him and lliem of ignorance of iheir own Koran, in affirm- 
ing that it coDtnined a doctrine, which in fact it does not. 

During the wliolc journey, though he had the Scriptures 
in every language he was likely to meet, he sold only to the 
amount of 17 ducats or about 40 dollars. In Turkish, one 
Bible and 14 Testaments were sold, and 3 Bibles and 22 
Testaments were given away. This seems but a discourag- 
ing report ; and jei so strung is my impression of the 
fanatical and supercilious bigotry of the raoslema of Turkey, 
that I am decidedly interested and encouraged by it. The 
intolerant spirit of their religion and a thoroagh contempt 
for Christiana, make them bo indignant at an opposing 
word, and deprive theoi so completely of ihe least curiosity 
to read our sacred scriptures, that I am gratified whenever 
they are made to Iiear the truth at all, though it be but to 
gainsay and resist ; and if but one copy of the word of God 
is bought with the intention of reading it, t am encourag- 
ed,' The bread has been cast upon the waters, and after 
many days it shall be found. How delightful, too, to see mes- 
sengers of peace al hand, to avail themselves of even the 
openings made by war, to proclaim their ghid tidings! 
Then is the wrath of man made to praise the Lord. 

After a delay of several days for want of horses, in con- 
sequence of the emigrating Armenians' having taken al- 
most every animal that could draw or carry a burden, we 
made up by taking a mule our number of five, aud left Erz- 
Toom for Kara on the 22nd of June. Our direction was 
eastward along the foot of the mountain that rises behind 
the city, and led us over naked and uncultivated hills, which 
connect it with another nearly parallel range on the north, 
and separate the sources of the Euphrates from the tributa- 
ries of the Araxes. From the highest point we had a view 
of the whole plain of Hassan-kulaah, which, at the end of 
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38 liours, we entered. It is somewhat lower, mote 
i\ and fertile, than the plain of Erzroom, Uut like it 
ivithout trees, and surrounded by woodless mountains 
liped with snow. Grain is sowed upon it inOoiober, and 
r»aped early in the succeeding Angust; and it is co?ered 
' with snow from the last of November to the last of March. 
mber of villages appear upon difTcrcut parts of it. We 
were overtaken by a party of five horsemen, who, armed 
[ with guns, pistols, swords and long spears, and clothed with 
ire of nearly all the costumes found among the re- 
9 tinners of a Russian anny, might have been taken for 
Lrobbers, They proved to be Armenians, commissioned by 
f&e Russian general lo bring up safely the rear of the emi- 
[ grants that still lingered beliind. They were in exceOent 
[ apirits, and boasted of their feats in intimidating the Turks 
I who would retain (he rayalis ; but we could not avoid the im- 
I pression, from their manner, that they were quite as likely 
, to intimidate the Armenians who would of their own ac- 
cord remain. Keeping along the south side of the plain, 
I we stopped for the night at Alavar, a little village containing 
I 6 Turkish and 16 Armenian houses, the latter of whom 
' commenced their departure just as we arrived. 

June 23. Starting at 7 A. M. we passed over lo Ha»* 
L san-kulaah, a distance of one hour. Just at its gate, wc 
crossed, by an arched stone bridge, a small river running 
, eastward toward the Aras, It is the Moorts of the Ar- 
kmenians.* On iu> southern bank is a warm bath, resem- 
bling that of Uiuja, and of the temperature of 105°. From 
the rock around, on both sides of the river, water and gas 
bubble up at almost every step. The town is situated at 
_ the foot of a rock, projecting from the mountain on the 
. jiorth ude of the plain and crowned with a forlresa not 
.-yet entirely in ruins, and being itself surrounded by a 
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wall, appears respectable at a distance. But we round 
many of its houses, nearly al! of whicU were uiider-ground 
cabins, broken in and deserted ; in tlie bazar we could 
procure lileraJly nothing, not even a piece of tinder. The 
100 Armenian families which it formerly contained had 
gone, and the Turks had shut up their few shops, and were 
silting as if to muse upon the desolation around them. It 
could hardly contain more than 400 or 500 houses, It is 
6 hours distant from Erzroom. 

Seven or eigltt miles beyond, the plain narrows to a val- 
ley that continues to follow the course of the river. Its 
whole length must be twenty miles, and its jiverage breadth 
five or six. This morning it was crowded with Armenian 
emigrants. If, in some respects, their departure hindered 
us from obtaining the informalion we wished, in others, it 
was favorable; for we passed such numbers between Erz- 
room and the Georgian boundary, tliat it was as if the 
whole Christian peasantry of the country were exhibited in 
review before us. These were from the villages on the 
plain of Erzroom, And deeply affecting it was, to see the 
inhabitants of a whole province thus deserting the home of 
their fathers, and bearing in all their appearance such ev- 
ident marks of the oppreaaion from which they were fleeing. 
In the United Stales we should hare taken almost every 
individual for a beggar. They were clothed in rags. 
Their furniture consisted of a few dirty matresses, cush- 
ions, coverlets and rugs, a cradle, a churn, a pad or wood- 
en bottle, a few copper pans and kettles, and in some 
cases a small chest. A few cattle and sheep accompanied 
thera. Mothers with infant children generally found a 
place in an empty carl. But in acme cases, they were 
mounted upon a horse, a mule, or an ass, with the heads 
of their little ones projecting from baskets or bags upon 
either aide of the animal ; in others the tender charge 
was fastened alone upon the baggage in a cart, or upon the 
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tack of abeast; and not unfteqaeDtly the mother wdked 

h i( alung in a pouch upon her Lack, Most of the rest, 

Q, women and children, were on foot, though the mire 

some parts of the plain was deep. AH had the same 

dy, sunburnt and coarse complexion. In none, not 

n in the females, all of whom, except the marriageable 

I and newly married girls, were unveiled, did we discover 

I jQiat fair and interesting countenance which diatinguishes 

r countrymen in Smyrna and Constantinople. They 

Jjwere equally inferior, too, in form, being lower in stature, 

1 Mad of a broader and coarser frame. Nearly all bore 

■ marks of a desponding spirit. What had brought upon 

I tthem this extreme of penury 1 Their country is hardly in- 

[ i^ior to any in the world for the cultivation of grain, and 

ing of herds and docks ; and [heir sobriety and or- 

F ^rly conduct is acknowledged by all. It can be nothing 

I rise than the blighting influence of Mohammedan oppres- 

>n, that has caused them thus to wither away. 

Three hours from Hassan-kulaah we passed the small vil* 

le of Kopry-koy (Bridgeville), and reached the junction of 

e Moorts with the Aras, as the Aroxes is now univeraafly 

p called. The principal stream is much longer and more[rapid 

f Ihan its tributary, and comes down from the mountainous 

L Region to tlie south, where, we were toid, it takes its rise at 

place named Bin-gol (thousand lakes) in Khanoos, a san- 

k of Erzroom. A bridge is thrown over them at their 

t iDnctioD, which is a well built structure of hewed frcc-stone, 

lestiug upon seven unequal arches, and so little decayed 

fliat it might easily be put in complete repair. It is called 

ckoban-kSpry (shepherd bridge), from the fact, as tradi* 

L tion states, that it was built by a wealthy shepherd. After 

I Ihua expending his properly for the public good, he passed 

I tiie remainder of his days as a hermit upon the top of a 

I precipice that here hangs over the left bank of the river, 

[ There, his tomb, in a spot marked by a few solitary pines, 
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is even now such an object of veneration to the neighboring 
peasants, that tliey often visit it to say ttieir prayers. 

The road to Tebriz, by Bayczeed and Klioy, here s^a- 
taled from ours, and crossed llie bridge to the right side of 
the river. We continued along its kft bank, and at 3 P. M. 
reached the village at wliich we hod intended to e^top. Its 
inhabitanis had their goods already packed in carts for their 
departure. The inii<l and dung were eo deep that we could 
with difficulty Walk Ironi house to house. Most of the ter- 
races were broken in, ajid would not defend us from the 
rain that wa^ falling. The only spot upon which we could 
have possibly slept was the ground of a stable, and no 
food, not even a bit of bread, could be obtained. We 
were glad to be relieved from the necessity of taking Dp 
with such accotnmndutiona, by learning of a place beyond. 
Dot far from the rood, where some inhabitants were still re- 
maining. How many villages around were left like this, 
f so dilapiilitted that the storms of a few winters will wash 
them even with the ground, and leave not a trace of the 
people who ouce inhabited them ! By a similar process have 
the regions of Western Asia been desolated, and the traces 
of thousands of its cities, been erased, from the earliest 
wars and captivities of sacred history, to the present time. 
The river here flows through a broad tract of grazing land 
broken into swelling hills of a dry soil, and has upon its 
banks but a narrow margin of alluvial. Turning to the left 
among the hills, we saw no more of it, and thus escaped the 
Russian army, which was encamped at Khorasan, the next 
place on the direct road. Azab was the village we were 
eeeking, and we reached it at 5 P. M. 

The whole number of carts that we passed to-day WM 
060. We conversed with many as we went along, and in 
the last company, a man more respectably dressed than the 
others, mounted on a horse, and armed with a brace of pi>- 
lols in his girdle, rode up and entered into converaation. 
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He showed himself at once to be a sensible man, and we 
at lost (liscoverGd that he was tho priest of a village near 
Erzroom. He assured iia there were uo schools in tl' 
logea arotmd that city, any farther than that the pariBli< r 
priest generally taught a sufficient number to read, to haral j 
the gingers in the church which the Armenian service re*- 
quires. He once attempted to establish a more regular 
school in his own village but did not succeed. Those who 
wished their children to be educated sent tliem to Erzroom. 
In some villages of 15 or 20 houses not one could read, but 
in his, which contained 50, there were 15. His statements 
express the result of what we learned from other sources, 
and to avoid repetition, I gave them as such. In a word' 
the Armenian villagers ofErzrDom were entirely witiiout 

I liave already given you tlie reasons assigned by the 
Turks for the departure of the Armenians. Curiosity 
would have prompted many inquiries of the emigranls i 
themselves, but circumstances constrained us to the strictest 
caution. Though more than once solicited by heads of 
villages for our advice, we uniformly refused it, assigning aa 
a reason our ignorance of the government and laws of Rus- 
sia. Very many, whom we encountored on the road, could' , 
give no other esplauation of their emigration, than that otb* - 
ers were going, and they followed the multitude. Oup | 
friend the priest had more decided reasons. They werw 
fleeing, he said, from oppression. Their taxes had beeV | 
heavier than they could bear. The Turks individually hadi ; 
maltreated tliem. He had himself not unfrequently been' 
obliged to entertain ten and lifleen horsemen, and e 
their scolTs at himself and his religion. The last two ha* i 
made him hold a candle for them all night, and otherwise' | 
treated him so shamefully, that he swore he would leave' 

e country. He was now conducting his family and his 
ack to Georgia, where they would at least be on a level 
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with Russian citizens, and no longer hear their religion 
cursed. Others, whose Teelings resembled the priest's, told 
us that ihey had no charge to liring iigainat their sovereign, 
but Erzrooin being distant from his capital, and inhabited 
by the worst people in ilie world, his orders were liitie re- 
garded. They loved their country, and were ignorant of 
that to which they were going : but iheir oppressions had 
been great, and ihey feared they would be greater if ibey 
remained, for the expenses of the war would probably be 
drawn from them. Turkish travellers often used them 
fihamefuUy ; instead of paying their host for their food, they 
would take from him some article of value, would curse his 
religion, and abuse his children. 

Let me add a word of explanation to these complaints. 
All subjects of Turkey, not Mohammedan, pay an annual 
khar&j, or capitation tax, as the price of their head ; it be- 
ing the only condition upon which the Koran allows the 
• toleration of their existence. Other taxes, also, are ojlcn 
so unequally apportioned that they bear the burden of 
them. Aud so universally venial and partial is justice, that 
they are not unfrequently, on the merest pretence, stripped 
of every cent. Their money, in fact, commonly flows, 
through one channel or another, into the treasury of the 
government or the packets of its ofiicers, about as last as 
they can earn it. Their name, rat/ah, literally means a 
flock ; it is pastured for the sake of its fleece. A war gen- 
erally increaaea their burdens, for they are made to pay for 
it. That any recent improvement in the Sultan's govern- 
ment would in this case benefit them, no security was given 
which they could trust. The Turks of Erzroom resisted 
all innovations before the war ; and now not even a bishop 
was sent from the capital to give assurance of future good 
treatment, as all seemed to expect. For they crowded 
around us at Erzroom to know if one was coming. The 
customary mode of entertaining travellers explains further 
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' conplaints of personal ill treatment. The villages 

f Turkish Armenia have do khans, or public houses of 

iny kind, but the kakhia, as the assessor of the taxes, 

^and official and responsible head of a village is called. 

Y 'garters travellers upon private families. When the enter- 
ic tainer, in these circumstances, is a despised Christian, and 
h"tiie gueat a lordly Turk, abuse cannot btit be frequent. 
^The evidence of it has vforked itself into the very dialect 

f the country. Almost the only terms we heard used by 

tiie Turks of Armenia for Christians, Christian gentlemen, 

P^d bishops,were giaoar, ckorbqjy,* and kara-bash, mean- 

inttdcl, soup-maker, and black-head; and they seemed 

f to have become so common as no longer to be esteemed 

^contemptuous by either party. 

At Azab some reluctance was manifested to entertaining 

Y US, but our muleteers soon procured us admission to a 
*"Iiouse. On entering, we asked the owner if be could lodge 

:, and were answered coolly (hot the hin-bashy {colonel^ 
ew. Then, looking at us and listening to our conversa- 
n with each other a moment, he declared that we were 
t Russians ; and it appeared that our men had endeavor- 
to obtain for us a forced hoapitaliiy by announcing us as 
Pofiicers of the army. We informed him that our language 
►*Bs English; and his countenance immediately brightened, 
^the house was at our disposal, and whatever we wished 
^ivas cheerfully brought. No nation bears ?o good a cliar- 
r-acter in Armenia as the English. A high idea is entertain- 
^ ed of their neatness, rank and liberality ; and the stranger 
no higher compliment, in the estimation of his 
host, than to be called a real Englishman. It ought, how- 
r ever, to be added, that hardly any other nation is personal- 
¥ ly known, except the Russians. The rillage contained 40 

ire ibal this wna an>lled ai on hanorahle title to a cetiAm of- 
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Armeaian and two Turkish bouses. The former were to 
leave the next day, and were then breaking in iheir terra' 
ces for the timber that supported them. The latter had 
already joined their brethren in some other place. 

We passed the eveuiug in conversation with the Icakhia ; 
and the foUowiog ta the information we obtained from him, 
and others, respecting this section of country, Tlie plain 
of Haasan-kutaah, which we entered three hours trom Erz~ 
room on the S^d, is tlie commeacemetit of the district of 
Pasin. Of course, llie hills we had previoUEly passed, sep- 
arate the ancient provinces of High Armenia and Ararad; 
for Pasen was the most westerly canton of the latter. Paain 
is now divided into two sanjaks dependent upon Erzroom, 
and called Upper Pesin and Lower Pasin. Ilassan-kiilaah 
is the capital of the former, and Khora-tan of tj)e latter. 
Khorasau lies on the Aras, an hour from Azab, and is a 
mere village, containiug 50 Armenian and 40 Turkish 
.houses. In both sanjaks there were about 1000 Armenian 
families, of which 300 or 400 were in Lower Pasin. The 
Turks were much less numerous. There were a few pa{>al 
Armenians in Hassan-kiilaah, and four other villages. One 
village also in Lower Pasin contained a few Greeks, but 
they all emigrated. There were no schools in the villages, 
but a few children were taught by ihe priests ro read. In 
some, there were no persons that could read ; but in Azab 
perhaps one reader might be found in half the houses. No 
women could read nearer than Erzroom. The only crcf>s 
cultivated here are barley and wheat, and the kakhia as- 
sured us that they yield from sis to ten fold. 

June 24. Our accommodations were not the best last 
night. The corner of the stable we occupied was but im- 
perfectly dehiied, and we found a horse among us before 
morning. In similar circumstances, we have at other 
times been awaked by a calf gnawing at our saddles, or 
more to our discomfort, by a cow despatching the last morsel of 
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rWead we had laid in store for out breakfast. Our visitor. 

' on this occasion, was fortunately expelled before he had 
trodden upon us, or done any mischief; but a stable, tilled 
as was ours with horses aud cows at this season of the year, 
could not be very fit, either in the temperature or purity of 
its air, for a sleeping roam, and wc arose unreireRhed and 
feverish. The pure morning air was doubly exhilarating, 
and soon completely revived us. On the farther side of a 
hill just beyond Azab, were 30O carts of emigrants jusl 
breaking up their night's encampment. Tliey had no shel- 
ter but the sky, except that here and there a few had joined, 
and tipping up four or five of their triangular carts around 
a semicircle, formed a shed resemMing the vertical half of a 
cone. They must have lodged uncomfortaUy the last night, 
for so raw and showery had been the weather, aa to make 
us prefer a staUe to the open air. We soon turned over 
the hills to the right toward Mejengerd ; while they fol- 
lowed a more level but longer road to Kars farther to the 
left, where an additional number of at least 300 carta were 
in sight. The Russians were in motion upon the road from 
Kborasan to Mejengerd, and as the whole Erzroom division 
of the army was on the march, we hardly parted company 
with them again till we reached Kars. No cultivation ap. 
peared to day, nor indeed but very little yesterday, after we 
left the plain of Hassan-kulaah. 

Westopped at Mejengerd- Two deep ravines, forming an 
acute angle, and both shut in by precipitous ledges of rocks, 
unite a little below the town. On the summit of the lofty 
tongue between them, is a long and narrow rock, upon 
which stand the ruined walls of a fortress built of hewed 
stoue. On thedeclivily just below, are three or four isolated 
rocks, perhaps 20 feet square by 25 in height, and appa- 
fentiy resting on the surface of the ground ; each of which 
has been excavated, by the people of a former age, for an 
oratory or chapel with its altar and baptismal font. The 
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town is at the bottom of the western ravine, and is a mere 
Tillage of 35 houses, 12 of which were Turks. A few of 
the Armenians were papists, but all of both sects had al- 
ready left ; and as the Russians were just arriving and en- 
camping in the valley , the Turks had carefully shut them- 
selves in their houses. We found at last an empty room, 
in a deserted Cossack post-house, furnished with a chair 
and table, articles of furniture which we had not seen this 
side of Constantinople, except among the Russians at Elrz- 
room. A Turkish neighbor, on learning that we were not 
Russians, readily supplied us with a bowl of milk and a 
loaf of bread. Such accommodations we were dis^posed to 
pronounce comfortable ; and so long had we been obliged 
to write, seated upon the floor with our knee for a desk, 
that an opportunity to sit up to a table seemed a great lux- 
nry, and tempted us to spend the evening in writing. 
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gfainly-dRgli — Bsttlea in the lale wnr — Sleep on a mouDtnin — Tbe plaii 
~ — Benkly Ahmed— Tuikmina— Greek and Armenian worsliip— At- .^ 
an fists — SuperEliiiaD rcBpei:iiQg tbe crou-^-Tenoro by whirli land mj 
' Wd— Singnlar qaaranlinc— Descriplina of Kani— A wnial Turk— Pow" 
u reipecting ihn emigration of the AnneDiani — The Armenians d| 
Kan — DoFlrmc anJ practice of the Armenian ohurcli rcapcctlog ilepurta^^ 
^irits — Akbahiaikhe — Leave Kara — Jam ishly— Reach the Arpa-chai- 

M£jF\«ERi> is tixe last town in the paBhalik of Erztoom. i 
I Between it nnd ttie pashalik of Kars, there ie an unin* ^ 
I fasbited mountainous tract of 13 hours. We made half 

■ ef it on the 25th of June, the day after my last dale. 
B The ascent was difficult, but once upon the top we were 
uonducted through a succession of valleys, beautiful for the 

leadow-like luxuriance of the grass that clothed, and tlie 
I Wriety of flowers that ornamented them. The declivities 
I rf many of the hills and mountain summits too were covered 
I with woodlands and forests, some of which, at no very dis- 
1 tant period, had been completely prostrated by a tornado. 
1 It is from this mountain that wood is carried to Erzroom, a 
I distance of more than 50 miles. We observed none but pine. 
The highest ridge is two hours and a half from Me- 
I jeng^rd, and when we reached it, at 9 A. M. the mud 
1 exhibited signs of having been slightly frozen in the night. 
) called Soghanly'dagb (onion mountaiu), and is the 
ll^t where marshal Paskevich encountered the Turkish 

■ Army, which had fixed upon it as the only barrier to Erz" 
13* 
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room. His rictory was an eoaj one, fi>r he only made a 
Tcigned attack, while the body of his army turned them, 
by pursuing the more level rout, which has been already men- 
tioDe<l as the ooe taken by the Armenians with their carts. 
The keya of Erzroom were laid at his feet without further 
resistance, and the submission of the pashaJik followed. The 
Russians allow that the Turks gave them but two fair tri- 
als of their bravery. One was at Akhaltsikhe, which re- 
slated till its fortifications were ruined ; and the other at 
Baiboort, where a smart rencounter took place at the very 
close of the war. Kars made a show of resistance, but 
the citadel capitulated as soon as the defenceless part of 
the town was occupied, and its walls hardly exhibit the mark 
of a single shot. On the whole, the Persians have acquir- 
ed a much higher character for spirit and courage, with 
the Russian army of the Caucasus, than the Turks. 

A small river runs to the left just beyond the summit re- 
fened to, and is probably the main branch of the river of 
Kars. The Russians had established two military posts 
upon the mountain, but the second, at which we would 
have slopped, was already crowded with the officers of the 
army, and we were obliged lo push on a litllc further and 
spread our carpets under a pine tree. A neighboring grove 
furnished us with fuel for as large a fire as we wished; and 
as the weather was calm, we should have had no cause of 
complaint, had our bill of fare been a little fuller. For- 
tunately we had roasted a good lamb two days before, a 
part of which still lingered in our aiifreh, or we should have 
been absolutely compelled (o fast. For Mejengerd was too 
l>oor to furnish us wiiii even a stock of bread, and from 
this military post we could obtain but four little black 
loaves, too hard to yield to our organs of mastication. 

June 26. Our lodgings in the open air proved colder 
than we had anticipated, and we bad lo call in Ihe aid of 
our pelisses, to obtain a comfortable degree of warmth. 
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The thermometer stood, at day break, at only 36° 30' ; and 
suow was lying on all the hills around. Immediately afler 
starting, we leil the pines behind ; and you must not im- 
agine that we saw any species of trees again, until they ore 
mentioned ; for I am such a friend of the woods, and they 
are in this region so rare, that you may be sure none will 
escape niy notice. After a gradual descent of no great dis- 
tance, along a fertile tract of grazing land, the plain of Kara 
opened before ua. It is an uneven tract of great width, 
bounded on either side by broken mountains, and extend- 
ing eastward almost as far as the eye could reach. Indeed, 
after travelling through it, we knew not where to fix its 
limit in that direction, except at the mountains east of 
Giimry, a distance of 80 or 90 miles. We soon found our- 
selves upon it, and rode for hours admiring the fenility of 
its soil and the luxuriance of its vegetation. It was like a 
succession of meadows upon ditferent levels. We were 
not surprised that marshal Paskevicli, as was reported in 
the army, envied the Turks the possession of such a tract, 
and strongly advised the emperor to retain it. Its fertility 
in ancient limes was proverbial. The grandson of Haig, 
we are told, sent hither his son Shara, whose gluttony and 

^ the number of whoso children had become burdensome, 
because its productions were sufficiently abundant for his 
lupport. From him it derived its name Sliirsg, and from 

. the tradition and its known fertility combined, originated 
the proverb, 'if you have the throat of Shara, we have not 
the granary of Shirag.' ■ We crossed to the left of the riv- 
er of Kars, and an hour after, stopped at the village of 
Benkly Ahmed. 

The plain here stretched off a great distance to the south, 
and several villages appeared upon it in that direction. 
Among them were seven or eight, formerly inhabited by 

^_ Tiirkmans. It has been often said, that the Turks of that 

, P. 1 : c. 2. 
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are numerous in Armenia, and o 
lected ua to make inquiries reEpecting them. We did so, 
and heard of none in any part of Armenia whicli we viat- 
cd, except these. A tartar of Bayezeed did indeed afRrm 
that there were some ncai Akhallsikhe; but, as we heard 
of none in that region when we were here, and, aa Kars 
is in the direction of Akhaltsikhe from Bayezeed, I sup- 
pose he had in tnind the settlement of which 1 am now 
speaking, especially as his account corresponds with the 
character that was given of it here. The Turkmans are 
generally called l\irk, by the body of Osmanlies ; who re- 
pel that name from themselves, and appropriate the more 
honorable one of miisulman. Tliey usually live a nomadic 
life, wandering from place to place with their herds and 
flocks. But these were cultivators of the soil, and, quite 
the opposite of their pastoral brethren, were known as a 
quiet and orderly people. They were Mohammedans, but 
had neither mollahs nor moeks, nor did they keep more 
than three days of the Ramadan ; then, however, they ate 
nothing, night or day. Whether any of their brethren re- 
semble them in these religious peculiarities, 1 am unable to 
aay from personal inquiry, as we saw none. When the 
Kussians came, all of them fled toward Sivas. It is to be 
hoped that geographers will no longer adhere to the old 
error of calling Armenia, Turcomania. That name is 
never applied to it in Turkey itself, and there is not the 
shadow of a reason why foreigners should use it. 

Benkly Ahmed is a common village of 50 or 60 Arme- 
nian, and 7 or 8 Greek houses. The former have four priests 
and one church. We attended evening prayers in the lat- 
ter, and found it, like the houses, under ground, and bear- 
ing equal marks of jraverly with them. I had new emo- 
tions in first attending divine service under ground. The 
simple fact turned my thoughts to the time when Christi- 
anity was driven by persecution into dens and caves of the 
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id both the iniserable Btale of the liuilding, and the 
aspect of the assembly clothed in rags, made me tee) that 
ing (he Bubjecta of a persecution aimilar iu its 
ultimate effects, although milder and slower in its operation. 
The services were indeed lamentably Cat from priinitive 
Bunpllcity ; but the persevering attachmeat lo the Chria- 
tiaa name, which has prese(ved them however corrupt, 
could not but excite feelings of veneration. Mow many, 
I asked myself, in our native land would stand the test 
that has tried this people, and remain as long as they have 
done un contaminated by the imposture of the prophet of 
Mecca, could the hordes of Arabia and of Tartary ever 
^read desolation over the fair face of the New World 1 
There ia still, at the very least, the name of Christ left, 
and that is much ; it is a charm which we all feel in com* 
mon, a watchword to which we all answer. 

The Greeks, or as they were called here, from their re- 
semblance to that nation in faith, the Georgians, had nei- 
ther priest nor church of their own, but worshiped at a 
separate altar by the side of the one at which the Armeni- 
ans payed their devotions, and at the same time. This 
evening an old man stood there, making Greek bows and 
rosses befiire a picture of St. George, while the rest of the 
Congregation were performing Armenian prostrations at 
^^Vnolher shrine. It was a fine exhibition of the only differ- 
that IB much thought of by the common people be- 
tween the worship of the two sects. The language of the 
prayers is of minor importance; it may be Greek, or Arme- 
1, or any other unknown tongue; only let each have 
favorite shrine, and go through with his own distinctive 
ivolutions of the body, and all ia right. Not often, how^ 
ever,are they willing to worship in the same budding; and 
me should have given the good people of Beukly Ahmed 
'eiedit for unusual harmony, had wc not known that (hey 
were forced to it by poverty, and fell that the continuaQCC 
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of sectarian dislincttons at all, under auch circitmstancos, 
was a stronger eridence of mutual prejudices, than the jux- 
taposition of their altars was, of fralernal uuioii. — These 
aie the onl^ Greeks that the pashalik contains. 

At the close of the service, we entered into conversation 
witli the priests who had otKcialed. They were ignorant 
la the extreme. From our European dress they could con- 
ceive us to he none other than Russians, for they knew 
not tliat any other people wear it. They were indeed in- 
formed of the existence of several European nations, but 
of America they had never heard under any name. Their 
first question, on learning that we were from an unknown 
world, was to ascertain whether we were Christians, moe- 
lems, or heathen ; or in their form of asking It, whether we 
were hkarkabetshii, adorers of the cross, a term synony- 
mous, in an Armenian's vocabulary, with Christian. Our 
answer led to other (juestions, designed to ascertain to what 
Christian sect we belonged. The first respected our times 
and mode of fasting, a lest to their minds most decisive, for 
it would in fact distinguish between any sects they knew. 
We replied, that we believed it to be the duty of Christians 
to fast, but as the Bible had fixed no definite time, we lell 
it with particular churches, or individuals, to fast whenever 
they might deem it for their edification ; but that we knew 
nothing of a distinction of meats, and our fasting was a 
total abstinence from food. This was so strange a kbd of 
Christianity to them, that they pronounced us at once to be 
like the Turks. We informed them that we acknowledged 
pnly the Bible as our guide, and that said nothing of a disi- 
tinctioD of days, or meats ; whije they had learned these 
ubaeqiient canons and councils of men, 
eceive. They were not disposed for con- 
troversy, and slurred over the difference between us by the 
charitable proposition, that if we believed in the same God 
it was enough. To which we assented, after amending it 
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tlieving in the same Savior. 

lis test.tbey resorted to nnoth- 

wherc to class us. It was respecting our 

node of making the cross ; for while non-proteBtant Christians 

: the cross as a sign of Christianity, they do it in dif- 

t waya as a sign of their secL This was leas succesa- 

ll than the other, for we plainly told them that we did not 

; it at all. At such a heresy they were amazed, our 

I to the name of Christian was of course immediately 

laubted, and they asked if we did not beliere in Christ. 

e explained how essential a part of our religion such a 

lief is, and closed the conversation by remarking upon 

I tbe fraternal afiection which ought to exist between ail 

r Christians, to whatever sect they may belong. 

This is but a specimen of frequent ccHiversationa that 

I took place in our journey. For fasting and the cross are 

i '4mong the most prominent of the superstitions of the Ar- 

either we, nor any prolestani missionaries, 

could fail to be brought often to a declaration of our prac- 

1 these respects, and to be set down immediately, if 

not for the wildest of heretics, at least for very strange 

I Christians. I cannot do bettor, therefore, thett to state 

^tviefly the Armenian rules and doctrines on both these 

I points. In distinction from the papists, who keep Friday 

I 'imd Saturday, the Armenians, like the Greeks, and in fact 

I all the oriental churches, fast on Wednesday and Friday; 

[ which days, some say, were appointed by the apostles in 

reference to the fact, that on the first Christ foretold that 

L one of them would betray him to be crucified, and on the 

[ other the deed was actually done. They have other fasts 

€ a week and still longer, preceding most of their great 

rtivBls, so that out of 365 days in a year, 156 are days of 

I fcsting. I ought to remark, however, that I apply this 

I term by way of accommodation, for not one of them is pro- 

I perly a fast, nor do the Armenians call them so. Instead of 
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dzom, which meana a fast, they name them only bahk, or 
vigils. They confess that the prophets, Jesus Christ and 
the npostlea speak only of proper fasting ; that that is most 
acceptable to God ; and that vigils have been instituted oil 
account of our inability, through spiritual coldness, to fast) 
Still we have not been able to learn that they have any latt 
that appoints any day or a part of any day to strict fasting, 
nor any practice to that etfect, except in individual casef 
and in particular convents.* 

In their fasts the Armenians, unlike the papists, forbid 
fish and white meats ; they are even stricter than the Greeks 

• The fiilkiwing natoment of the fusta of ihe Armenian diurcli was drawn 
up by biilHip Dioajiiua, witfa Ibe help of ihe Armenian Almanar. 

For 40 da}>, from the RcsURKLion to the AKenaion ofCbriat, ilwre ii no 
latt m all ; any comiDon food nuj' be ealen. So likcKiie lor 8 dayg rrom 
ChriMDiaa, eommon food way be eaten. Except ilial, in certuia jau-s, the 
fativHl of St.Ba^il being, (according (o (bcir recUoniTig,) near, there iaalilal 
ofn week, whicli, lincGihey deem it impoesible in breok it, they have to keep 
in die eight iitjt of Chrinlmoi. 

The ft«B ate, lit. Araclavdr, the one jnl BiBttioned, in January or 
February j 5 dayH. — 2d. Agovhali, salt and bread; tlie quadraguimal tent 
■ill holy week; Wdayg — Sd. Acak-i/iiiji6t, great week; holy wedt from 
Saturday In Saturday, Lhongli on ibc eiening of Ihe luC Salurday, or Eaalet 
eve, aAer mass, every thing ii eaten excepting meat, and it is cnJled naaag-B- 
dik, or rejoicii^; 8 dayi.— 4ih. Vigil of the tesiivoi of Egliia, Blfjih, 
wliii^h is nlwayi whilnm-iveek ; S days. — 5lh. Vigil of J.oiUBDoricA, ilie 
Enlighlener; 6 days.— 6«h, Vigil uf VBTtavAr, the Ttaiufiguraijon, with 
the sixth day natagadik, ■■ above explained ; 6 days,— 7lh. Vigil of Att- 
vadioifiln, the Parent of God, with tbesixtb day nuvBgadlk,(toD]e tike tin 
Gnckskoep tSd>iyi); S days.— Sth. Vigil nf Khackverat;lbm Eleratiou 
of Ibe cross, witli the sixth day navagadik ; 6 days. — Sdi. Vigil vi Varaka- 
thacA, the cross of Varbk, or, Bcconliag to some, the Vigil of the festival of 
SooTp Kr6rk, St. George; 6 days.— 10th. Himdg, t!ie little fifty, when 
some keep lifty days i ill Christmss; 6 days. — llih. Vigil of SoLrrp Hagdp, 
St. Jsmesi which saine keep with great icrictnesa fbr Tenr of the plague, 
HI be is [lie deleuder from that diaessc; 5 days. — ISih. Vigil of Draoont, 
Chiistraas, Ibe evening of the hut day of whicli, or Christmas eve, ii na- 
ngadik, at on Easter eve; S day>.— 13ih. Wedncsdai-i in ttie year, nnl in- 
cluded in the above Utxt; 2S days. — 14(h. Fridays, likewise not included; 
29 days. Making in all 166 lasting days. 
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fin their atrictest days, for they make no exception of snails, 

1 i^ell-fisb, or the spawn of &sb. In a. word no animnl food 

' of aDf kind is allowed. Even farther than this, olive-oil, oil 

of seBarae, wine, and distilled spirits are forbidden. Every 

fast-day is equally subject to tliese rigid rules. Does any 

one ask why so heavy a burden is imposed upon him ? he ia 

warned that even the question ia sinful. For the Fathers 

Ifflrdered all by the command of God, and his duty ia to obey, 

: if he he unable, he must still think the laws to be good 

[ tod blameless, and the fault to he all his own.' The more 

intelligent and thoughtful of tlie people are aware, that sin- 

I fill conduct as well as particular kinds of food must be 

K avoided, and that the »oul must tie hurnble and devout, in 

I order that the fasts may be acceptable ; still labor is no 

k where forbidden nor discouraged, nor are any more reli- 

18 services appointed on these days than on any other. 

n sorry to add, that while, with the exception of oil, 

I the prohibited articles of food are still abstained from with 

F much strictness, intoxicating liijuon^ have now overflowed 

I ill the barriers that distinguish dilforenl days. But, I will 

L leave the present mode of observing the faata, and their 

I effects upon the character, to be developed in the courae of 

Wr journey. 

The Armenians have an extreme veneration for the 

I original croas, on which our Savior was crueified; attribut- 

it powers of intercession with God, and of defending 

I ftom evil, and believing it to be the sign of the Son of man 

that, at the judgment, will appear in the heavens coming 

out of the east, and sliining even unto the west.f In imi- 

■ See Armeno-Turkisli CalcdilBm, priolei) at ConelantiDnple willi Ibe 
unction of the patriarcli DoghoB In 1820, |>. 92—100. 

t Tfae fulluwing are quolatiom frcHn the Jamaktrk (chureb book), wliidi 

the KpiriiB of our dead." " Lei os wipplicnlc from tlie Lord the great and 

14 
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tation of it many crosses are made of metal and oth^r ma- 
teriala, to be used ia churches and elsewhere. To conse- 
crate them, they are washed in wat^r and wine, in imita- 
tion of the water and the blood that flowed from our Sav- 
ior's fiide, and anointed with meiron in token of the Spirit 
that descended and retited npon him ; suitable passages 
are read fi-om the Paalms, the Prophets, the Epistles and the 
Gospels ; and then the priest prays, ' that God may give lo 
this cross the power of that to which he was bimsejf nailed, 
so that it may cast out devils, may heal the diseases of men, 
and appease the wrath that descends from heaven on ac- 
count of our sins, to remain upon it himself always as up- 
on his original cross, and make it his temple and throne, 
and the weapon of his power, so that our worship before it 
may be offered not to created matter, but to Him, the only 
invisible God.' Aller across has undergone this ceremony, 
it may be set up toward the east, as an object of worship 
and prayer, while to treat an unconsecrated one thus would 
be Idolatry and a downright breach of the second command- 
ment. For, by the act of consecration, Christ is insepara- 
bly united to it, and it becomes his 'throne,' his 'chariot,' 
and his ' weapon ' for the conquest of Satan, so that, though 
it b honored on these accounts, the worship is not given to 
it, but to Him who ia on it. The bodily eye sees the ma- 
terial cross, but the spiritual eye sees the divine power that 
is united with it. "Therefore," says a distinguished Ar- 
menian writer, " thou believer in God, when thou seest the 
cross, know and believe that thou aeest Christ reclining up- 
on it ; and when thou prayest before the cross, believe that 
thou art talking with Christ, and not with dumb matter. 
For il is Christ that accepts the worship which thou offerest 
to the cross, and it is he that hears the prayer of tliy mouth, 

mighty power of ilie Iwly ctobb for ibo btnefil of our aouls." "When ih« 
tnmipu shall sound, ihe Lcvilical leller shall »p|Kar, [he ruys of the huly 
crou Irom the easl shall radinte and ehine." 
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I kn<l fulfils the petitions of tby heart, which thou askest in 

I -feith." • 

Besidca these images of the cross, they also, like all non- 
protestant Christians, frequently make the sign of the cross, 
and to this the priest referred in the conversation I have 
reporled. Crossing one's self, they are taught to believe, ia 

^^e mark of a Christian, in such a sense, that, aa a shep- 
herd knows his sheep by their mark, so Christ knows the 
^eep of his flock by their crossing themselves. The apos- 
tles first introduced this ceremony, they say, and parents 
are urged to teach it to their children the first thing, lest 
the greater part of the sin of their making it incorrecliy 

I through life fall upon them.t By it they profess to signify, 
&9t, a belief in the Trinity, as the tlttee persons of it are 
I. 
- 
s 
t 
ebi 
; 
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See Kirk UiUhartragdn, or ibe Catholic Book, of Nen 

p. 95, 269— 262.— Nerwe &>>uurhi1i, or ihe Graceful, wan gre>L gtandsoo of 

Makisdina, tvhoac name oricu occurs in the liislDry or (he last oftlie 

rakradiaits, and bo-other of the Gregory whoK eleclion Eo tbe alSde of Calh- 

was bill twenty jean of age, caund the btdtapofAghtamlLr to 

■ecede, and who made the coatlo of Diovk, hia paternal iaberitanCfl, tbe seat 

I eee. Nerscs yaa himself elected Caiholiou in A. D. 1166, and exer- 

I hie office in HrntncU, whence lie ii slsu c^Jled ClajeDsis. Iligli birtJ), 

a, and lalentagnve liim great influence in his day; many partaorthe book 

ommon prayer IJamakirk) were composed by him, and his woi4ib are 

regarded unitei-ealiy ns auodg the higliest aaihoritles of ihe Anuenian 

eburch. Be holds Ihe rank of a saint in iu calendar. ChamcIie&u,P. 6; 

0. t, 7. 

t Still, a Utile in 



I on this bead etea at your age, will, I euqiect, 

ikiog Ihe cross is thie; — la carry Ihe hand but 

four places; the firsi of which is the fbrvhend, the second tbe bottom of tile 

breast, Ibe thini ahore the left breast, and the fourth nbove Ihe right breast. 



.s|e< 
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Life of Loo>a*orich, |). 88. 88 

The Armeninus and papists perfurm ihis ceremony alikei bat ilie Greeks. 

though guilty of (he absurdity of palling the hand upon Ihe right breast belbre 

(he left, show a eupetioi trinitarian orthodoxy by nmkiug it with three 

ftigeni ; white ihe Jacobiles, Copis, and Abyssininns give an aOensive prom- 

T ineoce to their monoplijiitioii] by making it with one. 
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nimed ; and eecond, tb« mediatorial work of Chriat, as 
bringing the hand from Uie forehead lo ihe stomach rcpre- 
aetits bia descent from heaven to earth, and bringing it 
from the lefl to the right breoBi, that he dehvered the souls 
that were in hades, and maile them worthy of heaven. 
They make it at every falling and rising in time of prayer, 
and on many other occasions; such as beginning an impor- 
tant business, going to bed at night, rising in the morning, 
dressing, washing, eating, drinking, going out at niglit, or 
entering any daiig*^nitis plitce. The l>enefiis they expect 
from it are, that it will Tiiake their prayers acceptable, and 
their work easy ; that it will tlefend them from the wilea of 
evil spirits, and give them sfength to war against sin." 

Inregard to education, the priests assured us that there was 
no school ill Bcnkly Ahmed, nor in any of the villages nearer 
than Kars. Each of them was accustomed to teach two or 
three children, and there might be eight or ten people in 
the village who could read. They thought ihe same pro- 
portion might answer fiw other places. Among the rest 
Borne females could read ; in fact, if u fntlier himself knew 
how, he taught both sons and daughters without distinction. 

We made occnsinniJ tru]uirics respecting the tenure by 
which the Christian peasants in this part of Turkey hold 
the lands which they occupy, but learned little that was 
satisfactory. Near Erzroom, we were assured, some of 
them were freeholders ; and those who were not, if they 
stocked their farms themselves, paid their landlord one half 
of the produce, otherwise they paid him two thirds. But 
here the poor people seemed not to know what freehold es- 
tate was. Each one sowed, they said, where he pleased, 
without considering any particular spot as his by right of 
possession, or tenancy, and paid only the regular tenth of 
what he reaped to government.' Still they spoke of tite lord 
of their village, and said, what was aflerwards confirmed, 

■ OUMliinB, p. M—tf. 
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F that many of the Turks in town, wheo they fled at the time 

B capture, sold their viliages to Armeniana, under the 

spectation that the Russians would retain possession oC 

r the country. In fact, we were told at Kara that none of the 

f Armenians in this pashalik were freeholders before the 



June 27. Between Benkly Ahmed and Kars, a distance 
tvslimated at 3 hours, but which we were live in travelling, 
[ the plain is more lerel and fertile than what we passed yes- 
I "teiday, but not a single cultivated spot, nor an inhabited 
1 village, did we eee. On coming ogaiu in sight of the road 
, &om Azab, which we had left three days before, we found 
' it crowded for a long distance with carts ; and that on which 
-Ire were travelling, also, was after a while filled with the 
Armenians of Khaaoos. We had elsewhere been informed 
that the Armenians in that aanjak were more numerous 
than the moslems, and amounted to 700 houses, and we 
were now told that all had left. They seemed more un- 
civilized than any company we had passed, as might be ex- 
I pected from tlieir vicinity to the Kiirds. Among them we 
' first observed the custom, that afterwards became so famil- 
iar to us, of using oxen and buffaloes as beasts of burden. 
^ Most of them were on foot, and it was disgusting, and at 
same time pitiful, to see the females, many of them 
with children slung in bags upon their backs, wading 
through mud and brooks, up to their knees and deeper. 
An hour from the city we crossed again to the right bank 
of the river by a atone bridge. 

At the gate of Kars, a Russian aenliy stopped us, and 
demanded our passports. After an hour's delay, they were 
returned, with an order for us to be admitted, and a hint 
that we must report that we had been made to perform 
quarantine. So we were carefully conducted to a dark 
amoke-house, and locked up with a pot of fumigating mat- 
ter. But, after a minute, and before the smell of brimstone 
14' 
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r clotlies, or eren our noslrils, t}ie door was 
I qiiarnDtiDe was ended. Our baggage, in 
had remained without, and one muleteer to 
guard il. At this ridiculous force even the bealtii aSiceia 
tfaeiDselvea laughed, hot the reason of it was obvious. The 
Armenian emigrants were arilvjitg in too great nunibers to 
be freely admitted to the town without embarraflEment, and 
quarantiiie offered a good pretence tor excluding' them, 
especially as it had existed with some strictness in the for- 
mer pan of the campaign. In fact, the gromid before the 
city was covered with them, while we were not only admit- 
ted thus easily, but afterwarda went out to them And re- 
lumed without hindrance. 

Kara is situated on the north side of the phiin, at a point 
where the river, flowing into the mountain through a deep 
aiid narrow ravine, cuts off a piece of it convenient for a cit- 
adel. Or tlie back side towards the river, this hill is per- 
pendicular, but ia conmianded by still higher parts of the 
mountain across the stream. A fort crowns its suinniiL; and 
its southern side, which is covered with the principal build- 
ings of the city, ia enclosed by a wall that sweeps down 
each end and runs along its base. Tlie largest poriion of 
the town lies in front of the citadel, and is itself partly 9ur> 
rounded by a waU now in ruins. A targe suburb, however, 
occupies the face of the mountain itself across the river to 
the west, and is connected by two substantKil nione bridges 
with the town and the citadeh From the river ihe inhabi- 
tants supply themselves with ivater. The houses of the cit- 
adel are tolerably large and well built for Turkey ; >>ut ihose 
of the town are of the underground architecture of the villa* 
ges. The terraces of many had been broken in Cor the 
wood which supports them, and the work of destruciion was 
going on while we were there. For Kars Is as destitute of 
wood as Erzroom, and obtains it from the same mountain ; 
and its clunate too seemed to be no milder, for from the 27tt) 
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of JuDC to the 2d of July, ihe thermameter, ut our room st 
midday, ranged only from 55° to 65°. It is 36 hours from 
Erzrooni, and 41 from Tillia. The snowy summit of mount 
Ararat can just be seen froiu h, bearing S. 65° E. 

The most iuteresting facts in the niicient history of Kus 

have been aUuiied to in Ihe Ijitroductioii. Uuder the I'urks, 

^ k wa», ujitii taken by the Hussiaus in Jidy of 1S2S, the cap- 

■ ilol of a email pashalilc, and the residence of a poalia. It is 
I BOW ^rerned by only a mijtsellim subject to the pasha, of 
I f^zFoom. Among the eanjaka into v/hich the paahalik ie 
I divided, we lieard mentioned, Zorisliad in the direction of 
I Akhulb-iklie, Kaghezni^ in llie direction of Erivan, and 
I Karc oi' at? it is also called Takht in the direotion of 
I Erzi'ooni : w!uch probably correapoud nearly with Vaoant, 
I Apegheaiik and SI li rag, cantons of the ancient province of 
w ArH.ad ; ibr ihe whole paahalik was embraced in that pro- 
[ rince. 

I Tiio Tiifkiiih poiiulation of the city, and I believe also 
I rf iiip ppbhalik, wa-* formerly more nuuiemus tlian Ihat of 
I'Ae AnueQi<).na; hut nearly all iled betbre the Uossians, 
I Wid. ivQ f<aw very few of them. 7'lie ayan, Aboo Aga, 
I 'laceived luwi'LliciviliLy, and iuruislied us with lodgings. But 
VK-more mercenary man ] hiive rarely uieL Up helil his of' 

■ fioG aM bead of the Turks, and had regular pay from tie 
I MussioHS, and wa» of course a great admirer of IJiem to 
I Aeir fiice. Indeed lie liked ihem so much liiai he iiromised 
F never io ^ainle from them, iiul lo ^ccoiopany (hem wiien 
I they ahould te<ive. Us, as we were of ihe Eii^lisli race, 
I he warned on our arrival, thai they were all thieves; that 
I we munt -tever step from our door without locking it Ie±<t we 
^Aould i)e i'obi>ed, a^i 8uch iiccidenis were occurring every 
I day; and that they had ruined the cily. But neither his 
■ppinions nor his attentions did he intend to gWn us gratis; 
Ejbr huvdly au article that a traveller eret puts in his trunk 

■ t^ed of being mentioned, witli a declaratiou lliui it would 
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be aiRost gratifying memento of the pleasure he had derived 
from our acquaintance. To his countrymen he declared, 
that only the presence of the Russians prevented him (ram 
making the holy pilgrimage to Mecca, and that he had ev> 
cry thing in readiness to start the moment they were gone. 
The fact was, that being yet fearful that he should be 
obliged to tlee into Russia for his life, he had packed hia 
goods to be in re.idiuess; and hoping still to compromise 
with his country for his treaaon, he took every measure to 
make his countrymen view his conduct favorably. He even 
imagined that we might exert an influence to get him ap- 
pointed pasha of Kars, declaring that the Turks of the place 
all desired that he might All that office. The scale ulti- 
mately turned in favor of remaining, and on our second visit 
to Erzroom, we were amused to learn that he was actually 
at the head of the poahalik with the title of miitsellim. 

We were prevented from seeing much of the Armenians, 
not, as at Erzroom, because they had goue, but because 
they were going, and had their thoughts loo much engross- 
ed in that way to allow of their being profitably directed 
to other subjects. Besides, they were always ready to ask 
our advice, and we were not yet sulficiently acquainted with 
our situation to feel free from embarrassment in either giv- 
ing or withholding it. For, that the Russians, the rear of 
whose army was now concentrated here, were deeply inter- 
ested in the matter, was evident. The fact that, in retiring 
trom Persia at the close of a former war, they had taken 
with them nearly all the Christian population of Aderbaijan, 
was well known. In the treaty of Adrianople with Tur- 
key, they had caused an article to be inserted, that 'there 
should be granted to the respective subjects of the two pow- 
ers, established in the territories restored to the sublime Porte, 
or ceded to the imperial court of Russia, the term of eigh- 
teen months from the latilicution of the treaty, to dispoae, 
if they should think proper, of their property, acquired either 
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e or since the war ; nnd lo retire witli their capital, 
their goorle, furniture, &c. frnm the states of one of the 
I contracting poWB'a into tliose of the other and leciprocal- 
I ly,'" And wiierever their army marclied, a oenaua of the 
I Christians had been lalicu, whether lliey expresaed a wish 
I to leave or noL> 
t None of the Armenians wonlil allow that datccriug prom- 

■ ises had lieeu held out tu induce tlieui to emigrate, and many 
L declared the contrary. The offers really made tlienj were, 
m to the inhabiLants of cities, lots for their houses and shupB i 

■ to the peasants, as much land as they ciiuld cultivate ; an eXi- 
l.emptiou (if all froa> ttuteB for aix yttan^; and an a|i)iri)ptiatioD 
I of l,OtiO,lHHI of roi'lilos, (^Slt.OWt silvet rouWes,) and of a 
I large <juantity of grain for the poor. But, tbougli none 
I allowed that they were allured away, many said they 
[ were frightened, and they were nboul aa likely to assign 

fear of llie Rutsians aa fear of tlie Tuj ka, aa a reai^on for 
L going. The morning we entered ErzrtHim, a well dressed 
I Armenian gentleman, monnted and armed, came out to 
K 'neet our company, and declared that for refusing tu go, he 
I kad been confined two or three d.iyt^ in priMui, from which 
Itehad obtained hia release only hy changing his mind. 
VSs high spirits, however, evhiiiited in cuTTetting hih charg- 
■^ and firing hia pistols, convinced us thnt h© was iiuite as 
Kj^ad to get rid of Turkish vassalage, as of a Russian 

■ prison. At Kars we had a siiigidur visit from another 
I Armenian of Erz'VDin, who tvas a gentleman both in 
I his dress and his manners. Having lieard, lie aaid, that 
I we were not Russians, he had come to ask our candid opio- 
I ion w Kether they would injure him if he should return to 
m his city. We were awake to ihe suspicion that he might 
I be a spy, but did not hesitate to declare our conviction that 
Bk had no reason for the least appreheniion. He lefl ua 
■affirming that he should certainly go back, and that were 

I • Trealy of Adtiaqopte, 13ll| Arl. 
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the reet of his countrymen persuaded of the truth of what 
we had said, half of them would follow his example. 

The extent of the country whose inhabitants emigrated 
is the same with timt of the Russian conquests mentioned 
in the beginning of the preceding letter ; except that the 
troops remained so short a time in Giimish-khaneh and 
Baiboort, that few had time to leave those places ; and from 
Terjan, we were told, only forty or fifty families left, al- 
though all liad the offer. The real number of emigrants 
was stated to us by an intelligent bishop, who was with the 
array and said he had his information directly from Gen. 
PankratiefT, at 7000 families from the pashalik of Erz- 
room, 4000 from that of Kars, and 4000 from that of Baye- 
zeed, making in all 15,000 families, or about 75,000 souls. 
When we were at Erzroom the second time, however, a 
young man in the service of the collector of taxes assured 
us, on the authority of his master, that 97,000 souls left 
that paehslik alone, Tliey are all located in the part of the 
pashalik of Akhaltsikhe which was retained by the Rus- 
sians, and in the adjacent parts of Georgia; except those 
from Bayezecd, who settled not far from the lake of Sevan. 

The Armenians of Kars had one church, which was on 
the same hill as the citadel, hut outside of its walls. Our 
first visit to it was at evening prayers. Its interior resem- 
bled that of the church of Erzroom in dirt and darkness, 
except that a profusion of old silver lamps were suspended 
Irom the roof, and a silver cross thickly set with jewels 
adorned an altar covered with a cloth glittering with span- 
gles. Three priests, who were present, estimated the Ar- 
menian population of the city at 000 houses; said they 
had seventeen priests and two vartabeds, with a bishop at 
their head whose jurisdiction extended over the whole 
pashalik; and that there were three vartabeds more in the 
t of St. John, nine hours distant towards Eririn. 
There was formerly another large convent only an hour 
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from the city, but it is now in ruins, and no longer in- 
habited. 

One of our informants waa teacher of the only Armenian 

school iu town. It contained, he said, about fifty lads, 

who learned to read and write, but were not advanced bo 

far aa grammar. The Psalms, the Gospels, the Actd, and 

a work called Narek were the principal books used. It 

) was the first and only school we found in Turkish Arme- 

L nia; and Mr. Zaremba, in his journey, heard of none ex- 

[ cept in Erzroom, Bayezeed, and Kars. The two former 

I were broken up before we reached those places ; and as 

I, the Armenians left Kara soon after we were there, we may 

[ conclude, that when we returned there was not one school 

in all this region. 

Our next visit to the church was in the morning, and for 

, the purpose of attending mass. At the close we had an 

opportunity of hearing prayers for the dead ; for a vartabed 

had died two or three days before, and prayers were now 

read over his grave at the door of the church. A minute 

description of the ceremony would be useless. Suffice it to 

say, that the bishop, one or two vartabeds, and a number of 

priests assisted, and the service was very long. In fact the 

I Armenians have a distinct set of prayers for dead clergy- 

I men of all orders, which make quite a book, and require an 

: hour or two to be repeated. They are said on each of the 

[ first seven days after death, earth being at every time 

thrown upon the grave as if the burial was still going on ; 

^ and also on the fifteenth, and the fortieth days, and at the 

^d of a year. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the Armenians believe 
t departed spirits to be in a state of insensibility from death 
till the judgment, fiul the assertion is untrue. Some, and 
I probably most, may say that neither the reward of the right- 
. eoua, nor the punishment of the wicked, is complete till the 
I soul is reunited to the body ; yet the general belief certainly 
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is thnt ihe former are in a state of eDJoyment, and the latter 
of misery, ami that they are separated from each other. An 
Armeuian liiahup declared tu us, that those who die guilty 
of mortal sins unconfeBsed go directly to hell; that those 
who are guilty of only venial sina ami have confettsed, com- 
muned, and done penance, go directly Lo heaven ; and that 
those who have confessed and CDminuiied, but not done snf- 
ficient penance, will go to heaven if the church prays for 
them. When aBtcd what wonld become of them if the 
church did not pray, he aaid, wiili some embarrassment, 
* Wliy if Lhey have no mortal sino they must go to heaven 
of course, but so the cliurch explains it.' A stalement of 
a council of high clergy, (of whom the Catholicos of Sis was 
one,} hold at Constantinople not many yeara ago, is still 
more cisplicit ; ami the state of departed spirits is so im- 
portaiit an article of faith ihaL X cannot refrain from making 
a full extract 

"The retribution," it saya, "of separate spirits, when 
they bid adieu to the world, is, accnrdiug to the doctrine of 
St. Gregory Loosavorich, as follows. ' Saints shall be near 
lo Christ, for where 1 am, snys he, there shall also my ser- 
vant be. John 12. 20.' Again, ' when earthly life is com- 
pleted by the command of death, the spirit ia sent lo God 
wlio gave it, and the hody retnrna to the dust irom which it 
was made by the Creator. Angels and the spirits of saints 
come forth to meet the spirits of the holy and just, and with 
psalms, and hymns and spiritual songs, conduct them be- 
fore God, praising the mighty glory and majesty of Ihe holy 
Trinity, and thajiking his benificent giiodiiess, for transfer- 
ring those who are called, into his own kingdom and glory, 
from earthly things to heaveuly, from dishonor to honor,' 
(Hajakhabadoom, p, 153, 153.) And again in the same book 
p. 171, he says, 'they, who, being firm in the holy love of 
Christ, gave their own souls lo death, "••• are saved. 
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And by the mercy of the Hdy Ghost, the gates of the lifi 
of fttvor, the mansions nbove, where the assembly of the 
saints are at rest, sball he opened.' But for Ihose who dte 
in venial sin, and for those who have not completed hers 
the penance of mortal sins that have been pardoned, [sb- 1 
solved by the priest,] we pray saying, ' grant them mercy, ^ 
pardon and remission of sins.' (Vid. Jamakirk.) And in , 
the churches we cry, ' God, gi^er of pardons, forgive 
that deep,' [our dead friends,] (Sharagan p. 117,) ' and I 
comfort them in thy royal pavilion of rest.' (Id. p. 121.)" 
" Wherefore the priest in the holy mass prays saying, ' O , 
Lord, remember the spirits of them that rest, and 
lighten, and rank them with thy saints in thy heavenly] 
kingdom.' For thus Bt Looeavorich taught, saying ; 
as to believers who have committed sin, and confessed, and 
done penance, and received the sacrament that procures 
salvation [communed], and bid farewell to the world, let 
ihera be remembered in the sacrifice of Christ [the mass], 
and in prayer, and in charity to the poor, and in other . 
good works, that by the good deeds of those that survive, , 
they that reat may gain the victory of eternal life.' (Hajakh. 
p. 160.) Wherefore the place in which the departi 
spirits are, who need the prayers of the church, ia called bj I 
us gayda [mansion] biit by others kavardn [place of pen- > 
ance] or mahrardn [place of purification]. But we undet- . 
Gtaii<l that impenitent, irreligious, and unbelieving sinners, 
are from this jnoment abandoned and condemned in 
In the words of St Looaavoricb, we say, ' different i: 
mansion of those, who despised His law, and served grier- j 
ous lusts and divers sins, for they shall inherit the t 
darkness. Darkness here is outer evil, for them whose J 
thoughts and senses are darkened, and who have wandered 
6r from life "■. And there they are in the fire of hell, 
where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth.' (Hajakh. 
15 
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p. 153,)"" Another authfjrity adds, thai " the wtckediUDSt 
be burned in unquenchable fire, for as there is no end lo 
the glory of the righteous, so there is none lo the torments 
of the wicked."t — Wherein now does this doctrine differ 
from that of the papal church 1 The name of purgatory is 
wanting indeed, and the Armenians reject it as universally 
and as obstinately as the Greeks ; but the thing is here.^ I 
am well aware that the council whose language I have used 
was rejected by the popular voice for having been partial to 
papacy, bat its quotatione are from universally rec^ved 
authorities, and are certainly sufficiently expliciL 

In the practice of the church, the same doutrine is moat 
fully acted upon. Prayers and masses are suid, and eharif^ 
given continually for the benefit of the dead. The prayers 
are found in nearly all the offices of the church. The 
daily service is full of them. In addition lo the specimens 
contained in the above extract, I cannot withheld the GA- 
lowing. " Through the entreaties of the lioly cross, the 
silent intercessor, and of the mother of God, and o( John 
the forerunner, and of St. Stephen the protomartyr, tad ef 
St. Loosavorich the patriarch of Armenia, and of the holy 

• Hraver Sirqjr, p. 23—28. f Calechinn, p. ». 

t Coinpare ibe rolbwing, which ia [be third decree of llw 16ch fBDod 
council oribepapiBtK.heldai Florence A. D. 1488,1439. " If ibey dascM* 
truly penitent in the love of GuJ, berore Ihey have aatipfied for ounmimiM 
and omisaiaiu by fruiu meet for repentmice, ilielr eciuls jJiallbe purifiodbgr 
the psiiu of purgatory. Aod to nlean ibem from puch puin, ibe aidiaf 
believing Evnitore conlribule, luch aa the lacrifico of man, pnijers, ikny. 
andoihur bcIb of piclj, which are cuttomBrilypetlbrniBd bybelievor«Iljrotkw 
belieTer>,according,to the ruleg^oflbo church. But^tbe eoula oflhOBe, wboaf 
baptism hti-e incun'ed no Binin uf sin; and those bIbo, who nficr having Cc 
trncted the guih ofain have been, Bilher inlheir own butiies.orwboo ■trJpf 
of those bodiea, piiriJi«l, are received itninedulely to heaven, and ckiarlf be- 
hold Ibe triune Cod ae he ia ; but one more perfectly than another 
[O tlw divenily of merita. But the soula of those who decean 
aetual or only in original sin, d«cend iuunediaiely to heil ; bul la 
ed with dilTcreni degreci of pgoighment." 
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apostles, and of all the martyrs ; O merciful Lord, have 
compassioQ upon the spirits of our dead." Prayers are 
also trequendy said, and incense burned over the graves of 
the deceased, particularly on Saturday evening, which i 
the special season for remembering the dead iti prayers 
and alms. 

Mass is said for the souls of the departed on the day of | 
the burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and the fortieth 
days, and at the end of the first year; and also at other 
times, as often as the survivors will ^pay the priests for 
mentioning their names. For you roust understand that 
the whole ceremony of mass is not performed extra for the 
occasion ; but the priest, when he comes to the proper ' 
place in the common morning mass, besides praying for a]l^ 
the dead in general, as above iiuoted, merely uames aisc 
particular the person or persons requested. Such are 
private masses of the'Armenians, whether for the dead or 
the living ; for the latter obtain the benefit in the same 
way. What this benefit is, you will learn from the follow- 
ing words of an Armenian writer already quoted. " The 
sacrifice of Christ [the mass] which the holy priests per- 
form with true faith in the name of the dead, is in great'- 
nesB far above thought and language. For if Chrisl, by 
being once offered a sactifice on the cross, put away the 
sin of men's nature derived from Adam, when he is offered ■' 
many times in the name of a Christian that sleeps, [iff ' 
dead,] what sin can it he that the heavenly Fatlier will not 
pardon on account of the sacrifice of his only hegottea ' 
Son? And to the believer, that which Christ offered, and - 
that which the priests offer, is the same sacrifice. Only let ' 
him that sleeps, have been, in his last hour, in the true • 
faith, and penitent for sin."* 

Charity is given by surviving friends to the poor in i 

* Unibanragan or Kerses Shnurlidli, |i. 252. 
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name of the dead, with the hope that ila merit will be 
credited to iheiD, as if tlicy had dooe it in peraon. And 
the merit of charity w supposed to be great. It procures 
pardoD both Sot ihe living and l)ic dead ; it gives a pleasing 
seusattOD to departed spirits beibre the judgment, and at 
thai day will cause the- righteous, whether perlbrmed by 
them in person, or in their name by surviving friends, to 
stand at the right hand, and liear tlie joyful sentence of 
approbation." Besides gifts of money and other modes of 
charity coDimon to papists, the Armenians have one that is 
peculiar. It is the aacritice of an animal. The vtctim 
may be an ox, or a sheep, w any clean beast or fowl. 
The priests having brought it to the door of the church, 
and placed salt before the altar, read the Scripture lessons 
eelecDed for such uccasious, and pray, meotiuuing the oame 
of the person deceased, and eutreuling the fM^ivetiess of his 
sins. Then they give the salt to the animal, and ilay it. 
A poction belongs to the priest, other portions are distrib- 
uted lo the poor, and of the remainder a feast is made (at 
the friends. None may remain till the morrow. These 
sacrifices are not regarded as propitiatory like those of the 
Jews, for the Armenians bold that they were abolished by the 
death of Christ ; but as a meritorioiis charity to the needy. 
They have always, at least in modern times, a special reier- 
enoe to the dead, and are generally, though not necessarily 
made on the day that a mass is said for tho safl*e object. 
The other most conitnon occasions are the great festivals 
of the saints, and what arc called the Lord's fes* 
tivals. At. Easter especiuJIy, one or more is always sac- 
rificed, the whole congregattou frequently contributing to 
the expense, and then dividing tlie victim or victims among 
them. But even this is iu memory i^ tbe dead. Itsori- 
gin, we are ttdd by Nerses Shuorbali, on the autliotity of 

* Unlhanrag^n, p. 252. 
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the CathoIicoB Isaac the Great, was as follows. When the 
I embraced Christianity uniler the preaching of St. 
Gregory Loosavorich, the converted pagan priests came 
to him and begged that he would provide for them some 
means of support, as the sacrifices on which they formerly 
lived were now abolished. Me accordingly ordered that a 
tenth of the produce of the fields should be theirs, and that 
the people, instead of their former offerings to idols, should 
V make sacrifices to God in the name of the dead, as a 
I . charity to the hungry,* 

e of the stations of the Jesuit missions in 
, Armenia, at which the; numbered many converts ;t but 
I BOW there is not a papist in the city, nor even in the 
. pashalik. 

We wished to take Akhaltsikhe in our way to Tiflis, es- 
pecially as it was the rendezvous of the Armenian emi- 
grants. But that route would have increased the distance, 
vith the quarantine regulations on entering 
Georgia so much, that we soon saw its inexpediency. I 
will therefore say a word respecting that place before leaving 
Kars. Akhaltsikhe (or Akhiskhuli) is situated in the moun- 
tains which were called by the Greeks Moachici, and gave to 
the region the name ofMeachia. Theynow bear the nameof 
Childir-dagh ; evidently related to the Chaldmi, who once 
occupied those parts. It is the only place of importance 
now existing in the ancient Armenian province of Daik, 
and was, before the war, the capital of a small pashalik. 
No other place that came within the range of our inquiry 
in Turkish Armenia contains any Jews. Here they niun- 
ber about 60 famUiea in the city, and as many in the sur- 
rounding villages. They have been in the country from 
time immemorial, and speak no language but Turkish and 
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Georgian. There are also in the pashaiik many people of 
the Georgian race. I'he Turks seem to have inherited 
much ol' the bravery of its ancient Arraemaii inhabitants, 
but they were a bad people. Besides giving an asylum to 
the discontented subjects of the Georgian provinces, tliey 
carried on, according to informatioit given us by Turks 
themselves in Kurs, a clandeaiine slave trade with their 
neighbors of Colohia, introducing the victiim of their traf- 
fick through a convenient paas in the mountains. In fact, 
being like Poty and Anapa, ^tuuted in the vicinity of peo- 
ple given from the earliest limes to selling their chiidien 
and ser&, and from which the haronis of Turkey have 
procured their favorites, and its palaces their mamlooks for 
ages; the Turks made use of it for the same inhuman pur- 
pose as they did those fortresses. It is not therefore sur- 
prising, thai, at the close of the late war, the Russians 
should, together with them, have retained it aim, and the 
neighboring fortresties of Azghoor, and AkhalkaLaki. Most 
of ils Turkish inhabitauis have retired to Erzroom and 
other parts of Turkey. It is 36 hours from Knrs, and 34 
from Tiflis ; and I suppose the road from the fornix passes 
near Gumry, as we did not part company with the emi- 
grating Armeniiuis, till we croescd the Arpo-cJiai near that 
place. 

The RuBsinns, as they advanced into Turkey, left behind 
ifaem, in cvder to facilitate the transmission of dispatches, a 
line of Cossack posts, which, in fact, was but an (^xtensioQ 
of the system of posts that exist througliout the trans-Cau- 
casian provinces. From this establishment, the command- 
ant of Kars, who treated us with much civility here, and, 
when we ^terwards met him at another place, increaaed 
our obligations by additional attentions, politely offered K> 
accommodate us with horses. Unable to procure other 
means of conveyance, we accepted hia offer, and, receiving 
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an order from the aciing commander-in-chief for as many 
as we needed from every post, we started at 1 o'clock 
P. M, on the 2nd of July. Five large fat beasts carried 
our baggage and ourselvee, and a hardy Cossack preceded 
Uh, in llie capacity of guide, guard and iiirijy. The plain 
of Kara, the same broad and fertile, but entirely unculti- 
vated tract, continued to ascend gradually till we reached 
Khalfeh-oghloo, 22 versta from the city." It was a miser- 
able ruined spot, of only 12 bouses, half of which belonged 
lo Armenians who had left. We stopped from 4 to 5 
' o'clock ; and then, mounted on a new set of horses and 
headed by a new Cossack, proceeded on our way. The 
plain beyond was covered with a fine growth of grass, but 
no where did any cultivation appear. We passed but one 
Tillage, and that was uninhabited. Every feature of these 
great Armenian plains gives them a dreary aspect. With 
not a tree, not a fence, hardly a ploughed held, and a vil- 
lage only at long intervals, ihey present one wide waste of 
greenness almost like the ocean, and penetrate the mind 
with the deepest feelings of solitude. The melancholy is 
increased by the reflection, that the wickedness of man, ex- 
hibited in exterminating wars, and barbarous, bloodthirsty 
and avaricious governments, has thus turned the most fruit- 
fid fields into deserts. We think that our own country is 
thinly peopled ; but where can such a tract as the plain of 
Kars be found, with so few to cultivate it? Hardly one is 
so solitary and naked short of the buffalo plains of Missouri. 
Our road, as darkness came on, was lined with encamp- 
ments of emigrating Armenians. At 9 and a half P. M. 
we forded the river of Kars, and slopped at the village of 
Jamishly on its left bank, having made 30 versts from our 
last post. It was an Armenian village of 30 families; but 
all had letl for Georgia. 
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July 3. Immediately after starting, we left the river of 
Kars, running to the right towards the Aras, and saw no 
more of it. It is the same that was called Akhoorean by 
the Armenians, and the ruins of Ani are still found upon 
it, not many miles below. After an hour, another small 
river crossed our path« running also to the right, through 
lands on which appeared several villages. In three hours 
more we forded the Arpa-chai, and were on Russian soil. 
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EotET Iho Ruraian pnB«Bsiiom— Gnniry— Vslleji and niUage d( Pentihdkh — 
A Siibbati.— Viilage cliurch— Number of cbe AroKDiaa irrvioa^— Tbeir 
naiurtf ood apiriL^Wiut uf educatiuii — Hamamly — loEempertiice' — QiUar- 

anline — Runian army — Oasaeka — Gpijof — Lftri — Enter Georgia 

QuuigE or climate — Riuriian pint eilaLlishmeDI — Great Stioalater 

Greeki in Geotgiai— PoM cairiagea— Reach Tiflis. 

asi.a. Sir, 

Wb had ehanged empires atmost before we were aware 
of it. For both banks of the Arpa-chai have the aame 
features of plain and gentle uudulatioB, and the rivet itself 
is easily ibrded. Yet ODe aide looks to Coaatauliaoj^ fwc 
its governors, and owns obedience to the laws aiui succeaa- 
Ota of Mohammed ; wliile the other is ruled accorditig to 
the maxims of Peter the Great, by one of his descendants, 
on the shores of the Baltic. The Arpa-chai lias been the 
boundary of the two empires from the first aubjectioQ of 
Oeorgia to Russia ; and is a most convenient one IW the 
designs of an ambitious power, for it opposes not the shad- 
ow of a barrier to the advance of her armies. Wavisg 
fields of barley, on its eastern bank, intersperaed with 
meadows now bowing before the sythe of the mower, at- 
tracted our attention before we knew tbat they were in an- 
other empire, aiid, at our first introductioo to Russia, pre- 
possessed us in favor of the protecting and meliorating 
influence at her laws. As we (qjproached Giimry, about 
two miles from the river, an officer of a regiment encamped 
by the path, rode up and examined our passports a mo- 
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ment ; and this was the only police or < 

lection we underwent on entering the territories of the 

Czar. 

Giimry 13 a small Armenian village, 30 versts from Ja- 
mislily. Unforlunately it was too far from the Cossack 
encampment to allow us to viait it. The under-ground 
houses of the Cossacka were so dirty that we preferred 
spreading our carpets on the open ground, notwithstanding 
the midday sun was somewhat oppressive, to entering them; 
and OS nothing coidd he obtained to eat, we improved the 
two or three hours of our delay liy endeavoring to sleep. 
The highest peak of a snowy mountain, that had bounded 
our prospect at some distance to the right during the morn- 
ing, bore, from this spot, southeast. It is now called Ala- 
. gez, and hoth its position and its name show it to be the 
same that Armenian history often mentions under the name 
of Arakadz. 

Passing for three hours over the level and fertile plain 
of GQmry, we reached a low mountain that connects the 
one just mentioned with others on Ihe leA, and easily as- 
cended it by a carriage road. It forms the natural bound- 
ary of the territory of Kara, and was formerly the dividing 
line between the provinces of Ararad and Kookark. It ac- 
tually separates the waters of the Aros from those of the 
Koor. Beyond it lay the little valley of Pernikakh, the be- 
ginning of the district of Pembek, the ancient Pampegi- 
dzor. Long fields of barley, meadows and ploughed lots 
lying side by side unseparated by hedge or fence, decked it 
with the variegated colors of a beautiful carpet. The barley 
was in blossom ; companies of mowers were cutting the 
thick grass of the meadows ; and teams of ten and twelve 
pairs of cattle were turning up the black loam of the 
ploughed fields. The ploughs were of astonishing size and 
weight, but of the form common in Turkey ; consisting of 
a straight billet of wood, pointed with a sharp iron the 
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tUore easily to penetrate the ground, having a beam attach- 
3 it by which to be drawn, and a handle for the plough- 
man. Enormoua as it was, however, and mo^ed by M 
great a power, it was far from fathoming the depth of the 
soil. The costume of the peasants gave us additional evi- 
dence that we were no longer in Turkey. Instead of the 
Osmanly turban, flowing caftdii (gown), and an)p]e shal- 
tear (trowsers), nothing appeared but the conical sheep- 
skin cap, the snug frock and frock-coat, and wide pantaloons 
of Georgia. A ride of four or five miles across the valley, 
in the course of which, we passed a brook running through 
it on its way to the Koor, brought us to the village of Per- 
nikiikh, called also Beykend, 27 versts from Gilmry. 

July 4, I awoke with strong feverish sensations, arising 
from exposure to the sun and wind of yesterday, and still 
more from the confined air and horrible stench of our room 
in the night. It was a stable, entered by a passage so dark, 
that even in the day time we could hardly find our way 
through it, and ventilated only by a hole in the terrace hardly 
tour inches square. In it horses, calves, and hens herded 
with us; and dirt was constantly falling from the terrace in 
the night to the great danger of our eyes. It being Sabbath, 
we gave notice at the post-house that we should remain until 
to-morrow, and walked out to breathe. The weather was de- 
lightfully pleasant, and the fresh morning air soon dissipated 
my head-ache and calmed my feverish pulse. None of the bus- 
tle of industry that was witnessed yesterday, although it was 
the festival of Loosavoricb.a high holiday of the church, now 
appeared. In the village, however, lamentable evidence was 
afforded us, that, though labor was suspended, nothing was 
thought of the sacredness of the day. Some were going to 
a distant village on business ; others were meeting with 
their friends to amuse themselves with music, and carouse 
over a bowl of punch ; and others still were lounging away 
their time with their pipes or in sleep. How lamentable 
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tfaeir condittoD 1 Without the Bible, and unable to read if 
they had it ; tvithout early instruction, or the ministrations 
of the pulpit ; what means have they, on this day of rest, of 
feeding the appetite of the soul for action, but to indulge in 
amuaements and sin T 

We attended evening prayers in the church. Hitherto 
we had seen no village in Armenia possessed of a church, 
that was distinguished from the common houses, by form 
or aize or any external mark that could inform the Uavetler 
that it was a church ; and the aanie is true of the parts t£ 
Turkish Armenia which we afterwards visited. But witluB 
the Russian limits, most Christian villages showed us a 
church, in some coaes ancient and well built, as far as they 
could themselves be seen. The church of Pernikakh was 
built of stone, and Blood fairly above the grouud, in the 
roost elevated part of the village. A bell, too, that insuffer- 
able abomination to the Turk, called the people to the w(h^ 
ship of God. The sun was shining clearly without, but the 
darkness within was ho great that we couJd with difficulty 
distinguish a single individual. For, even were it in the open 
auuahiue, the service eould not be read without lighted 
candles, symbolical of the " seven lauips of fire horning be- 
fore the throne which are the seven spirits of God," and in- 
dicating the need of the Spirit to aid in divine worship, 
The villagers here, therefore, as in many other places which 
we visited, had concluded, that, as the necessity ofdaylight 
was superseded, they were at liberty to make an economic- 
al saving of window-glass and of their own animal heat, by 
substituting for windows crevices hardly more than an inch 
wide, and thus almost entirely excluding it. How perfectly 
descriptive of the present stale of their religion I In 
the public celebration of a worship that has substituted the 
doctrines and commands of men for the word of God, and 
the mediation of saints and angels for that of the only Me- 
diator between God and man, the light of a taper is weH 
substituted for the light of the sun ! 
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Reserving for another place a description of the Arme- 
ian forms of worship, permit me to inform you here of 
ihat that worship consists. The Armenian ritual deaig- 
[ nates nine diatintit hours every day for public worship, and 
[ contains the services for them ; viz. midnight, the hour of 
Christ's resurrection ; the dmna of day, when he appeared to 
I the two JUarys at the sepulchre ; sunrise, when he appeared 
8 disciplea; (Aree o'clock, (reclfoning from sunrise,) or 
L die first canonical hour, when he was nailed to the cross ; 
o'clock, or the second canonical hour, when the dark- 
s over all the earth commenced ; nine o'clock, or the 
d canonical hour, wlien he gave up the ghost ; evening, 
sn he was taken from the cross and buried ; after the 
when he descended to hades to deliver the spirits in 
•itgoing to bed. But never, except perhaps in 
se of some ascetics, are religious services performed so 
All but the ninth are usually said at twice ; viz. at 
i and vespers, which are performed daily in every 
place that has a priest ; the former commencing at the dawn 
of day, and embracing the first sis serviceSj and the latter 
commencing about an hont before sunset, and embracing 
the seventh and eighth. On the Sabbath, and on some of 
the principal holidays, instead of one, there are frequently 
two assemblies in the morning; the first at the dawn, em- 
bracing the first three services, and the other not far from 
nine o'clock, embracing the second three. Mass is as dis- 
tinct from these services as the communion service of the 
church of England is from the morning prayer. When- 
ever it is said, which ia generally every day, it follows the 
sixth service ; ao that if there are two assemblies in the morn- 
ing, it finishes the second. The ninth service, when it is 
performed at all, except in some convents, is said by individ- 
uals at home.* 

* Tbe booki which are aaed in Iheie daily deTolions of the chorch, are 
V Jamaklrk (chordi-baak}, comajnii^ (he nliw Kiricea jon a 
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At the beginning of the Rist service in the morning, or 
rather, before it begins, the priest, Btanding with hia face to 
the west, eays, " we renounce ibo devil and all hia aits 
and wiles, his counsel, his ways, his evil angels, his evil 
ministers, the evil executors of his will, and all his evil 
power, renouncing, we renounce." Then turning lowurd 
the east,* he repeals ihe following creed ; which, as it is 
peculiar to tlie Armenian church, and is appealed to by 
papists Bjid others as evidence of her heresy, I give ver- 
batim, omitting a few expressions which decency forbids 
to be published. " We confess and believe with the whole 
heart in God the Father, uncreated, unbegotten, and with- 
out beginning; both begetter of the Son, and sender 
[literally praceeder] of the Holy Ghost. We believe in 
God the Word, uncreated, begotten and begna of the 
Father before all eternity ; not posterior nor younger, but 
aa long as the Father [is] Father, the Son [is] Son with 
him. We believe iu God the Holy Ghost, uncreated, eter- 
nal, unbegotten, but proceeding from the Father, par- 
taking of the Father's essence and of the Son's glory. 
We believe in the Holy Trinity, one substance, one divin- 
hy, not three Gods but one God, one will, one kingdom, 
one dominion. Creator of things visible and invisible, We 
believe in the forgiveness of sins in the holy church, wiUi 
the communion of saints. We believe that one of the 
three Persons, God the Word, was before all eternity be- 
gotten of the Father, in time descended ••"•, and perfect 
God, became perfect man, with spirit, soul and body, one 

Ibe SharagSn, mnlsining hyianii or Birlhema ; the Saghm6>, ur Psaluu or 
David; ibe/iuAdb, cumuiningsfleri lesBons from ihe Propheie,GoHpelB and 
Episdea ; and the ifounaodrK. cnniBining Ic^nda of Ibe Bainti arranged in the 
ordei'DrtlwEBlendBr. Busiitea which, there ii niso Ilie Kltorltiirladiiia- 6ir 
tinman, and Ihe Matktdli for llie other sacrBmenu anii riUsuribe chnrtli. 
■ He holdfl hli hands open al the height of his brcust, viiih Ibe palma 
dnvnward and tbe Lm fiagers in t»in[act j Ibis being ihe sign of the Ctarn- 
tian &ilh, ai plating Ibe Tore-fingen alone in conlacl ji of the Mobamnn- 
dui raltb. 
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{lersoii, one attribute, and one united nature ; God become 
man without change and without variatioii ••••, As there 
is no beginning of his divinity, ao there is no end of his 
humanity, {for Jesua Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day 
*nd forever.) We beliere that our Lord Jesug Christ 
dwelt upon the earth ; after thirty years he came to bap- 
tism; the Father testified from above, 'this is my beloced 
Son;' the Holy Ghost like a dove descended upon him; 
he was tempted of the devil and overcame him ; he 
preached salvation to men ; was fatigued and wearied in 
body; hungered and thirsted ; afterwards voluntarily came 
^ %) suffering ; was crucified and dead in body, and ahve in 
divinity ; his body was placed in the grave with the divin- 
ity united ; and in spirit he descended to hades with the 
divinity unseparated, preached to the spirits, destroyed ha- 
des, and delivered the spirits; after three days arose from 
tiie dead and appeared to the disciples. We believe that 
OUT Lord Jesus Christ with that same body ascended t& 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of the Father; he 
is also to come with the same body, and with the Father's 
glory, to judge the quick and the dead. Which is likewise a 
tesurrection to all men. We believe also in the reward of 
Torks, to the righteous everlasting life, and to the wicked 
everlasting punishment." After this creed, some of the 
peculiarities of which will Come under review hereafter, an 
abominable form of cosfession and absolution ia said for the 
congregation. Which I neglect to quote here, as it will 
come up again when we have occasion to speak of the sac- 
rament of penance.* 

You would be little interested or profited were I to enum> 
erate the exhortations, supplications, prayers, responses, 
psalms, lessons, hymns, and anthems, which follow in or- 
der. Tliey are varied to suit different festivals, fasts, days 
of the month, and other special occasions. The Psalms of 

' Jsunakirk, p. S— 10. 
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David, hymns, and anthema conatilute much more ihan 
half of the services, but they are not in metre, and regular 
tunes are unknown ; only chants being sung according to 
tones ruarhed by a variety of curious signs attacbi^d to the 
words in tlie service books. The lessons are chiefly lakeo 
&0IU the canonical books of the Bible, and are of course 
good. Sut aaide from them and the psalms, there is a lara- 
entablo dearth of matter to gratify an evangelical and 
scriptural taste, and very much tital is positively and radi- 
cally objection altle. The book of legends, parts of wliich 
are generally read at least once a day, is an enormous bun- 
dle of the grossest fabrications that were ever laid upon 
the shoulders of the saints.* The apocryphal prayer of the 
Three Children, and that of king Manasseh, form promi- 
nent and essentia) parts of the second morning service. 
Besides prayers, lessons, anthems, and the like, specially 
for the dead, which are very numerous, single petitions for 
the same object are interspersed through almost every other 
pait of the services. 

Other mediators are adopted so entirely to the exctuBion 
of the only Mediator between God and man, that, aided 
even by bishop Diimysius, 1 have been unable to find % 
trace of the intercession of Christ. Hia promise, " whatscv- 
erer ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
you," seems to be entirely forgotten. Instead of his name, 
we hear, on the saints' days, the following : " through the 
intercession of the holy mother of God, and of John the 
Baptist, and of St. Stephen the protomartyr, and of SL 
Gregory Loosavorich ; through the memory and prayer trf 
the saints this day commemorated ; and for the sake of thy 
precious cross, O Lord accept our entreaties and make us 
live." To the Virgin petitions like the following are di- 
rectly addressed. "O holy mother of God, thee do we 
supplicate; intercede with Christ to save his people whom 
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be has bought with hia own blood." " Mother of God, im- 
I macuhite mother of the Lord, and holy virgin, intercede 
with thitie only born son, that he may save ua from the 
threatening of hell, and grant ua the kingdom o( heaven> 
' and may give peace to the spirits of our dead." Nor we 
we to suppose, that the saints are considered only as sec- 
ondary mediators between us and the Son, while ke alone 
still intercedes with the Father, for such expressions as the 
following forbid it, " Let us make the holy mother of God 
•nd dl the saints intercessors with the Father in heaven, 
tiM, he will be pleased to have mercy, and pitying, will 
g^ve life to his creatures." " O Lord, through the interces' 
uon of the immaculate parent of thine only begotten Son, 
the holy mother of God, and the entreaties of all thy saints, 
and of those who are commemorated this day, accept our 
prayers." 

Many prayers are indeed addressed directly to the Son, 
but by what arguments are they supported? Take the fol- 
lowing ; " O gracious Lord, for the sake of thy holy, im- 
maculate and virgin mother, and of thy precious cross, ac- 
cept our prayer and make us live." Other strange lan- 
guage respecting the cross has been already quoted. I 
have turned for somcllting more grateful to the prayer of 
Nersea Shnorhali, which forms a prominent part of the 
ninth service, and is probably more highly esteemed than 
any other prayer in the offices of the Armenian church ; " 
but how chilling is the following termination ! "O gracious 
J liOrd, accept the supplication of me, thy servant, and fulfi] 
I my petitions for my good, through the intercession of the 
I boly mother of God, and John the Baptist, and St. Stephen 
I the proto martyr, and St. Gregory Loosavonch, and the ho- 
lly apostles, and prophets, and preachers, and martyrs, and 
I patriarchs, and hermits, and virgins, and all the saints in 



* It baa been beaiitUiiUf prioted a 
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beareD and on earth." I ehaJl be gratified should other 
iaqtiiriea, roote successful than mine, prove that the otiicGB 
of the church do sometimes recognize the fact, that Chrbt 
'u even at the right hand of God, making intercesaion ibr 



I am unwilluig to take leave of the Armenian prayer 
book, without allowing it a chance to exhibit, by the side 
of such vital errors and defecis, some real excellencicB. 
The following prayer is fiom the midnight servicoj and is 
probably one of the oldest in the Jaraakirk. " O Lord of 
heaven and earth, Creator of all existences visible and in- 
visible, 1o tliee do we always pray, for thy dominion ia in 
every place, and thy kingdom tuleth over all. Gram oa 
grace, to rise early for thy service with fear ; to love thee 
with the whole heart and mind ; to keep thy commands 
willi our whole strength ; to raise our hands with holiness 
unto thee without n-rath and doubting; and to find grace 
and mercy with thee, and Buecesa in virtuous deeds. For 
thou art the Lord of life and the God of mercies, and to 
thee belong glory, and dominion, and honor, now and al- 
ways, and forever and ever. Amen. (Peace be to all ; 
let U3 worship God.)* To thy mighty and powerful do- 
minion all bow the knee and worship, and thy majesty is 
glorified by all. Behold our worship, and teach us to do 
the righteousness of truth. For tliou art the God of peace, 
who hast taken the enmity away, and made peace in heav- 
en and on earth, and published to them that are afar off 
and to them that are nigh the new giftii of thy goodness. 
Make ua also worthy of ttiat thy great grace, ranking us 
among thy sincere worshipers, O our God, our Lord, and 
our Savior, Jesus Clirist. Thou, who with the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost, art glorious now, and always, and for- 
ever and ever. Amen." 

* This expresaion ocean in ihe midille of nil prayers of any lenpb, and is 
uttered by the priest, turning round and waiing tbe cma over Ibe eongn^- 
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We stopped after service was ended, to converse awhik 
vith tlie priests. As usual, we found much difficulty in 
introducing ourselves intelligibly, for altliough ihey had 
heard of the New World, they had not the least iuformar 
tion respecting it, not even of its situation. For they sup- 
posed it to be near Constantinople, that being the vltima 
2'Au/e of their geographical knowledge, and knew not 
whether it was inhabited by Christiana, Turks, or pagans. 
Their curiosity, however, prompted but few questions, and 

I .«oon left us at liberty to direct the conversation as we 
■.pleased. For schools they referred us lo Tifiis, and declared 

i#that there were none either here or in the neighboring villa- 
ges. They, however, themselves taught some two or three 
children each ; but when asked how many in the village 

- could read and write, their only answer was that there were 
no writers. In fact the art of writing hardly comes within 
the scope of the education, which appears to be given by 
the priests of most villages to a few individuals; for its ob- 
ject is merely to provide readers for the church and candi- 
dates for the ministry, and these ofiiccs can be discharged 
by those who are merely able to read. The few children 
thus taught are never regarded as forming a school. We 
urged the utility of schools, and gave an account of our 
own, both for males and females. They seemed unable to 
conceive how they could be useful lo any but those who in- 
tended to be priests ; and finally excused themselves by 

■ saying their nation had no king. We told them that nei- 
ther had our own, and that kings did not always make 
schools. The subject was evidently irksome, and the first 
opportunity was seized to change it. 

Pernikakh is inhabited entirely by Armenians, and con- 
tains about 100 houses, with oue church and four priests. 
It enjoys great quiet under the Russian government, being 
never visited by Kiirds, nor any other disturbers of public 
security ; especially since Erivan has passed into the hands 
of the emperor. 
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July 5. A ride of 15 versts brought ub to our next post at 
HamamI)', a village in an open cultivated valley which is 
aeparatetl by hills rrom the plain of Pernikakh. It is com- 
posed of about 80 Armenian houses. Near the post-house, 
was an establishment, which we were at a loss wtiether to 
name a drain-shop or a victualing house. Whichever it 
might be, it was e<)uallj' a new sight for an Armenian vil- 
lage; but soon became familiar. We succeeded tolera- 
bly at this in satisfying our hunger; but in similar estab- 
lishments afterward, we found the other appetite almost es- 
clusively provided for. In fact, I may here remark in gen- 
eral, that the Armenians of these provinces, wherever their 
situation gives them access to strong drink, fretjuently in- 
dulge in it to excess, and though sottish drunkenness is not 
common, instances of it do occur. In their feasts, which, 
being given at births, marriages, masses for the dead, and 
other similar occasions, frequently occur, they almost inva- 
riably both eat and drink to excess, and the quantity of 
wine that is awallowed is perfectly incredible. Public opin- 
ion does indeed stamp a drunkard as a vicious man ; but to 
drink for the sake of merriment, is considered a privilege of 
the Christian religion, and an important advantage which it 
has over Mohammedanism. 

After an hour's delay in changing horses, we proceeded, 
following, over a broken surface, the course of the stream 
we had first crossed in the valley of Pernikakh. Our next 
post, 17 versts from the last, consisted of only a few Cossack 
cabins, and I shall not trouble you with its name. One or 
two villages, however, were in sight. The mountains which 
enclose the valley of the river we had been following, lost 
at Hamamly their smooth and swelling form, and began to 
exhibit on their sides, and in their ravines, a few clumps 
of bushes. Here many trees appeared upon them, and 
iheir height too was become cotisiderable. That on the 
right, where the rirei passes off through an intricate ravine 
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Fonita way to the Koor, had its top covered with snow. 
I Bears, wolves, deer, wild goats, and wild sheep range over 

We turned lo the left, to pass oyer a mountain into the 
vaJley of another branch of the same stream. A little 
church oD an isolated hill remioda me to tell you, that the 
Armenians have desert churches in mountains and retired 
places distant from any habitations ; but not so many as 
the Greeks and Georgians, This was the second we had no- 
ticed. Service is performed in them only on festival occa- 
; when those who attend frequently sacrifice an ani- 
mal for a feast, and spend the day in carousing among the 
rocks. On entering a ravine, about two miles from the post, 
we observed a copious mineral spring in the middle of the 
path, from which issued a large quantity of gas. It was 
surrounded by old foundations of hewn stone. The raviae 
was rendered relreshing by its coolness, and beautiful by a 
forest of maple, ash, oak. elm and other trees ~whicb clothed, 
and a great variety of charming flowers which ornamented 
ita sides. We had not seen a forest tree for the last 120 
miles. Following tlie ravine, we were conducted finally by 
a steep ascent to the top of the mountain, which bounds in 
this direction the district of Fembek. On the opposite side 
was the district of Lori, presenting a mountainous prospect, 
with the little valley of Gerger directly below us. We de- 
fended toward it, and at the foot of the mountain, were 
arrested by a sanitary cordon, lo perform fifteen days of 
quarantine, before proceeding farther in the Russian territo- 
ries. Our last stage was ifi versts. 

Gijrnry is the place where quarantine is usually perform- 
ed on entering Georgia; but, for the accommodation of the 
army, which was at this time retiring frgm Turkey, the 
sanitary establishment was now removed to this place. 
The change was a most agreeable one for us. Instead of 
a naked and peculiarly uninteresting s[)ot, where we coidd 
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hardly hate got even wood for kitchen purponee ; we were 
located in the midHt of scenery of peculiar beauty. It was 
a dell connected with the valley of Gerger on the north, 
bounded on either side by high hills, and terminating in 
the thick forests of the mountain to the south, from whence 
flowed through it three rivulets of the purest water. The 
atmosphere was purihed by frequent thunder showers; 
vegetation was in its most thriving state ; and so cool was 
the climate that the thermometer ranged at midday in the 
open shade, from 60° lo 75°, nod at sunset was often down 
to 53°. In it were encamped from eight to ten tbousalid of 
the army, to undergo the same purgatorial imprisonment as 
ouraelves. Their presence caused us to be provided with 
oomfortable accommodations and means of subsistence. 
For the Russian quarantine establishments, on the side of 
Turkey and Persia, are furnished with no lazaretto buildingB, 
and make little or no provision for the table of the travel- 
ler. It is almost as if he were set down in an open field, 
and lefl to manage as best he can for shelter and for food. 
We have found persons sentenced to a quarantine of ten 
days or a fortnight, where, they assured us, they could 
with difficulty procure a piece of bread. At this place, 
there was no village, nor lazaretto, nor, but for the pres- 
ence of the army, would there have been any market. As 
it was, however, we found a shop open, at which all neces- 
sary provisions could be procured; and, after being the 
first day reduced almost to the alternative of fasting, or do- 
ing the duties of the kitchen ourselves, we succeeded in 
converting an Armenian blacksmith into a cook, and had 
no farther ground of complaint on the score of food. 

For our lodgings we were indebted to the politeness of 
Gen. R. who was the commanding officer on the ground, 
and for whom we had, without knowing it, brought a letter 
fVom Gen. Pankratieffat Kars. From our first interview 
with the latter, he bad discovered no diapoaition to show us 
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attentions, and it was not without surprise, that, on the 
moruing we left Kars, we received a letter from the hand 
of a soldier, with the information that it was from the gen- 
eral to an ofHcer at Gerger, whom we ghould find of use to 
us. The soldier we took to be one of those gentlemen of 
distinction, who were condemned to the ranks by the em- 
peror Nicolas for the insurrection that occurred at his ac- 
cession. Many of them are in the army of the Caucasus, 
and, when they happen to be under the command of Jib- 
eral-minded officers, are treated with some indulgence. 
We had previously met him at the lodgings of the com- 
mandant of Kars, and were after all left in doubt whether 
the parcel was not &om himself. However that may be, it 
contained letters to two officers, from both of whom wc re- 
ceived many civilities, and one of whom was Gen. R. He 
called upon us repeatedly with his staff, and gave us a large 
tent, which was already pitched in a quiet and central po- 
Bition with a, fine arbor before it, and tbrmed the most eli- 
gible lodgings in the camp. We shall have more than one 
occasion to speak of Gen. R.'s kind attentions after leav- 
ing Gerger, and it gives me pleasure to add, that, though a 
papist, we found him well known at Shoosha as a iriend of 
the missionaries. He was a Pole. 

Our quarantine, unlike the ( 
earnest. All our baggage was 

pended piece by piece in a smoke-house, for eight hours, 
to be fumigated ; the clothes we had on were then left to 
undergo the same process during the night; and at the end, 
the doctor would not give us pratique, until he had actually 
examined our bodies to find if they exhibited no symptoms 
the plague ! Common people were almost daily made 
undergo the same visit in the open air before his lodg- 
ings ! The principal reliance, however, seemed to be on 
the fumigation and the final visit, for we were left the 
whole time without a guardian. Persons of a different 
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quarantine repeatedly came into our tent, and we coutd 
wander over the mountaina as far as we chose with none 
to guard us. Such liberty enabled U9 to pass away our 
TortDight very agreeably, but it certainly destroyed all ef- 
fective quarantine. I ought to add, that, if our quarantine 
was worth nothing, it cost nothing except time ; for on 
asking for the bill of charges at tlie end, we were told that 
there were none. 

Our camp life and otiier intercourse with ihe array gave 
ua considerable acquaintance with the Russian soldiery. 
Their coarse dress, leathery face, and clownish manners, 
stood out in strong contrast to the gentlemanly appearance 
of the English garrison at Malta, from which my lirst and 
latest ideas of military life had been derived. Their treat- 
ment by their superiors partook largely of servitude and bar- 
barism. When conversing with or passing an officer, their 
head was invariably completely uncovered, while his hat re- 
mained untouched ; and when smoking their clothes at the 
commencement of their quarantine, whole companies were 
marched perfectly naked a quarter of a mile before the en- 
campment. 

With the Cossacks we had much to do in the course of 
our journey, and our opinion of them continued to the last 
to improve. Their name will always recall the impression 
made upon m b h fi st 1 ever saw. He met ua the 
morning w h d E oora, as we were making our way 

through a d n g Id a clear atmosphere, large as he 
really wa d m n d pon a tall and stately horse, with 
a spear a wet long projecting on one side, a 

rifle slung pon b k on the other, a heavy sword by 
his side, and a brace of pistols in his girdle, he would have 
appeared sufficiently formidable ; but, magnified by the mist 
to a gigantic size, he seemed almost like Mars himself. 
Though they speak the same language, and profess the 
same religion as the Russians, they are a distinct nation, 
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|~witfa their own peculiar iastitutions and rights; for ihej 
a taxes to the emperor, and in their territories on the 
L Don no Russian holds an olBce or exercises a.iithority. 
r But the emperor claims from them a militar; service, which 
I Aliges e?ery man to aJlernate three years at home and three 
[ years in the field, and in fact converts the whole nation of 
L nore than 200,000 individuals Into a standing army. The; 
« perfectly undisciplined : we never saw a. Cossack drilling. 
In their marches they have none but vocal music, led by 
nngers in front, and more tlirilling notes are rarely formed 
1)y voice or instrument, than those that compose Cossack 
With the exception of some half a dozen supernume- 
rary horses to a regiment, which carry the effects of the su- 
perior officers, there is no lumber of baggage. Every man 
hich is little more than a coat and a pot, with 
a sieve, or a fiddle, or some other implement of utility or 
amusement, hung to his saddle. We loved to contrast this 
truly military contempt of encumbering conveniencies, with 
the baggage of the regular regiments; in which was found 
a coach, or a phaeton, for almost every officer. The cavalry 
of this army consisted entirely of Cossacks ; aud we were 
amused to see how soon, after a body of them came upon 
ihe quarantine ground, they were all provided with shelters. 
Low arbors, foi'ined of the boughs of trees, were covered with 
earth, and in one day every mess had a hut. For his soldier- 
like character exclusively some might admire the Cossack ; 
but his sobriety and Independence, tempered with real kind- 
ness of heart, and a sense of what is just and right, were 
the traits that interested us, Our interest was increased 
by learning, that, though the nation is encumbered with the 
ceremonies of the Greek church, It exhibits frequent indi- 
vidual instances of a simplicity of religious feeling, that is 
rare among others of the same communion. 

July 20, For the last fewdays, freqiicnt|shower3 had thor- 
oughly wetted our tent every night, and reduced the tem- 
17 



perature of the atmosphere to an almost uncomlbrtable de- 
gree-, but this morning the sky was clear, and, though the 
thermometer stood at 39", the weather was fine for resuramg 
our journey. At the village of Gcrger, perhaps half a 
mile from the encampment, a sufficient number of horses 
were not to be had, and finally the CoEsack who was to be 
our guide, consented to walk the whole stage rather than 
detain us. The village contained a small Russian barrack, 
and seemed chiefly composed of persons attached to the ar- 
my. Several others ore scattered tlirough the valley, and in- 
habited exclusively by Armenians. After tracing the val- 
ley for a short distance to the west, we crossed a hill that 
separates it from the valley of Lori on the north, and came 
to our next post at Jelal-oghloo, after riding only 12 versts. 
Its population resembled that of Oerger, though the pro- 
portion of Russians and military men seemed greater. The 
valley follows the course of a river that passes near the vil- 
lage, and, not far below, unites with that of Gerger. About 
a mile to tlie east, and on the banks of the same stream, ap- 
peared the ruins of Lori; a fortress often mentioned in tlie 
history of Armenia, especially during the reign of the Pak- 
radians, and the invasions of the Seljookians and Moghuls. 
It was the chief place of the canton of Dashir, and in fact 
of the province of Kookark, and when the Gdrigian branch 
of the Pakradian family assumed, in the tenth century, the 
independent government of this region, under tlie title of 
kings of the Aghovans, it became their capital.' Its 
name still remains, and is given also to the whole district. 

On starting again, we found it a business of labor and 
time to cross the river mentioned above. For, although 
the land on both sides is nearly a perfect plain, it runs 
through a profound ravine, formed of precipitous ledges of 
rocks, to be descended and ascended in crossing it. Its wa- 
ter was extremely transparent, and rolled rapidly over a rocky 

■ 81. Man. ToJ. 1 : p. SO, 85, 222, 36S. vol. 2: p. 79, 
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, fiirniahing o retreat doublleas to mullitudes of trout, 
which we had had a taste durmg our quarantine 
: is the principal branch of the river of 
I which the brook of Peraikakh is a tributary. Some diB- 
J tance farther down in its course toward the Koor, it passes 
L near the two convents of Sauahin and Hagbpad, both 
L nucli distinguished in the ecclesiastical history of Armenia, 
and the latter of which will be again referred to as still an 
k -importaat establishment. We took a northward direction 
\ -over a rich meadow-land, among tbe thick grass and varie* 
I flowers of which, a regiment of Cossacks were gather- 
^ strawberries. It was the first fruit we had seen growing, 
I -IB travelling 300 miles, since we entered Armenia, and this 
i yet hardly ripe. Two or three hours from Jelal- 
lif^hloo, were two villages at a small distance from tbe 
, inhabited like most in this district by Armeniane, 
in each the remains of an ancient church rose high 
wve all the other buildings. Around them were exten- 
re tracts cultivated with grain, which was not yet in the 
ion of an extremely cold climate. We found 
r post, after a stage of 2U rersts, at a distance from any 
ut, though a mere Cossack station, it furnished 
8 with a better dinner than we could have procured at the 
it village, for that had offered nothing for our refreshment 
lebriating liquors and salt fish. Our room, too, was 
ucommonly decent, having at least one regular paper win- 
is the greatest rarity, a bedstead, though 
Fjm fortunately the only bed upon it was a handful of loose 
ly. It was a Russian luxury; we had seen nothing of 
e kind since leaving Constantinople. 
"uly 21. We arose chilled ^vitll the cold, and getting u: 
way at 6 A. M. found ourselves, after an hour's rid 
he northern verge of the mountains over which we ht 
1 travelling from Giimry. Extending to the right, the 
the space between the Araa and the Koor, nearly 
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tbeir junction; 
view of them o 
pi J these, ho we 
prospect before 



n wbich ticiait; we shall take another 
our way to Nakhchev-an. Il was not sim- 
iT, thai we had noiv to deecend; for the 
a showed that we were to bid adieu eo- 
tirely to the elevated plaicau, whoee cool climate and vei^ 
dant plains and mountains we had enjoyed since long be- 
fore crossing the western boundary of Armenia. From 
our elevated position we looked down upon a broad, and 
indeed, to our limited vision, boundless valley, brown through- 
out with sunburnt fields, giving us no very pleasing an- 
ticipations of the climate from which they had derived 
their color. It was the valley of the Koor. Beyond it, a 
long line of bright clouds in the horizon marked out the 
position, as we supposed, of mount Caucasus, but not a 
point of il was visible. 

Such was our first view of Georgia; for ihe declivity 
of the mountain before us was once the boundary between 
that country and Armenia. Though it presented no ver; 
inviting distant prospect, our introduction to it was moat 
delightful. Extensive and luxuriant forests reached the 
whole distance from us to the plain below. Guided by 
a Georgian sijrijy, the first of that nation we had found, 
and following, along the ravine of a mountain torroDt, 
the carriage road on which we bad travelled from GiJm- 
ry, we glided rapidly downward under the shade, first 
of the beech, maple, elm and sumach, and, af^er a while, 
also, of the oak, wild pear and hawthorn, forming an almost 
unbroken forest, to our next post, a distance of 15 versts. 
It was called Samiski; but no village was near, and only B 
shop was at hand, to offer us the usual variety of spirits, wine 
and coarse bread. Our next post was at the foot of the 
mountain, 18 versta distant; and we reached il at half past 
I P. M. How great the change of climate since G o'clock 
in the morning 1 Less than seven hours ride over a dis- 
tance of 23 miles had transferred us, almost from a frosty 
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[rcpring morning into a midday summer's sun; and every thing 

^around showed that the increase of temperature ivhich we 

:i accidental variation that might happen any 

where, but a real change of climate. In the morning the 

red with verdure kept continually fresh by 

L ifrequent thunder showers; now every spire of grass was as 

1 withered and brown as if there had been uo rain for months. 

There the ears of grain had hardly begun to appear ; here 

we were in the midst of harvest. 

Jult/ W. We were detained until 10 A. M. for want of 
lorsea. I have mentioned that we left Kara with the 
f horses of Cosaacka, and had Cossacks for guides. On ad- 
. Tancing farther inio the Kussian territories, we ibund at 
each station a separate eet of horses for post purposes. Im- 
mediately superintended, and perhaps owned, by a native 
lof the country- Instead of a Cossack, too, a native acted 
LB guide and siirijy. Still every post-house was a station of 
Cossacks, who were ita responsible directors, and bound, iu 
case of need, to flirnish their own horses. Such an exigen- 
cy occurred to-day, for though the post horses were gone, 
those of the Cossacks were in the stable. We could hardly 
blame their masters, however, for withholding them, as they 
-were their private property ; it being a condition of their 
I military service that they furnish their own horses. Besides 
s connected with the posis in every part of these 
rovinces, the Cossacks form stations of police guards, and 
.*in that capacity are obliged to accompany travellers wherev- 



iugutar part of the Kns- 
: who avails himself of it, is 
robbers or enemies without a 



er there is danger. For it 
«ian post system, that no o. 
■ allowed to expose himself ti 
competent guard. 

A Russian post, as tt usually appears here, is a quadran- 
-gular, wattled enclosure, entered by a wide gate with a 
row of Cossai:k spears standing near it in from, and hav- 
g buildings for the Cossacks on either sidci with 
IT* 
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snother for their horees on the back. Sometimes, however, 
the betisls alone are deceutly provided for, while the men 
have only Hide huts sunk completely under ground. The 
traveller will generally find a room fumiehed with at least 
a platfwm of loose slabs, a foot or two from the ground, 
instead of a bed. Witb all its imperfections, we found the 
Russifin post a more eligible mode of travelling than anj 
other that we tried in our journey. It was suflictentJy 
cicpeditious, and still allowed us to stop as often and as 
long as we chose, and withal was cheap. We paid wily 
two copecks, or about a cent and a half, the verst, for eact 
horse, nothing being charged for the Cossack and sijrijy, 
or their horses. 1 ought to add, to the praise of the for- 
mer, that no Cossack ever solicited us for B present or 
seemed to expect one, nor indeed did the siirijiea till lo-day. 
The greatest inconvenience we found, was, that the posts 
never furnished provisiwiSt and were often so far from any 
village as to oblige us to fast longer than was agreeable, 
unless we carried our own food. To-day, we could not 
procure even a morsel of bread nearer than two versts. 

I know not how long we should have been detained had 
not Gen. R. with the same politeness that we experienced 
from him at Gerger, helped us onward. Happening to pass 
with a division of the army, and seeing us at the door, he 
rode up to inquire the cause of our detention. The Cos- 
sacks were immediately ordered to furnish their own horses 
for our service, and in a few minutes we were moving at a 
rapid rate toward Tiflis. A ride of two versts brought us 
tff Great Shoolaver, a village of perhaps 150 houses, and the 
chief place of the district. It was surrounded by extensive 
vineyards and gardens of fruit trees; an additional testi- 
nlony that we had left the cold climate of Armenia. The 
Armenians themselves, however, we had not yet left, for 
most of its inhabitants were of that nation. Its houses too, 
like those of Armenia, were under ground. 
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Near Great Shoolaver there is a village of Greeks, and I 
I will atop a moment to record what we heard of the few of 
that nation which are to be fouud in the trana-Cauciisian 
provinces east of Imireii. We saw none, except a few mer- 
t Tiflis. The following are all that we heard of: 
village named Simskar, between Elizabeththal and 
, Katherinenfeld, two German colonies southwest of Tiflis ; 
another near Great Shoolavet ; a third between Jelal-oghloo 
and Haghpad ; a fourth at the copper mines near Haghpad ; 
\ and a. fifth, named Baindoor, near Qtimr; on the Arpa-chai. 
They speak a dialect of modern Greek, much corrupted by 
Turkish, and write Greco-Turkish, i. e. Turkish with the 
Greek letters. Their liturgy is in ancient Greek, but they 
use the Venice edition of the Greco-Turkish New Tes- 
tament and Psalter,of whicli, however, they have but very 
few copies. At the request of Mr. Zercmba, the gentleman 
who gave us this information, we have taken measures to 
have them supplied with the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety's edition. To their number may now be added tlie 
former Greek population of Erzioom, whom the Russians 
have located in the little district of Trialeti, near Akhal- 
tsikhe. 

One extensive plain, of a somewhat undulating surface, 
interrupted by only a few small hills, reaches from Great 
Shoolaver to the Koor in the direction of our loule, and 
Blretches off to the right as far as the eye can see. It is 
intersected by several rivers running toward the Koor, the 
largest of which, the Kbram or Ktsia, we forded ten versls 
trom our post. Almost the whole of it was one vast field 
of wheat, which tlie peasants were now harvesting ; and the 
uncommon height of the stalk and weight of the ear show- 
ed that a fruitful soil had well repaid iheir labor. Many 
villages appeared in different directions, and were generally 
surrounded with vineyards, fruit trees and poplars, the rich 
verdure of which, presenting a strong contrast to the uui- 



verailly sunburnt fields around, gave them, at a diaUnce, a 
most inviting appearunce. They proved, however, upon a 
nearer inKpeution, to be sninll and poorly built. 

At ooe of them named Kote we found our post-house, 
aAer a stage of 27 verats; and from thence took post wag* 
ons. We had found the first of these vehicles at Samiski, 
two stages back ; but ihej seemed so uncomfortable and 
awkward, that we preferred to continue ou borse-back, and 
took only one for our baggage. Indeed I am not sure but 
shame contributed more than any thing to this decision, for 
we felt, that, mounted in such clumsy machines, we should 
be a fair laughing-stock for a whole regiment of Russians 
that were encamped near. Familiarity with the sight, how- 
ever, nnd especially the rapidity with which we could thus 
travel, had, at the eud of two stages, overcome all our scru- 
ples, and we now took one for ourselves, as well as for our 
baggage. They consisted of a rough semi-cylindricaJ body, 
hardly more than six feet long by three in diameter, attach- 
ed without springs to the wheels, and drawn by three or four 
lioTses abreast, the middle oue of which had a bow project- 
ing high above his head, with a bell suspended from the 
centre of the arch. With such accommodations, than which 
we were assured the poets in Russia itself rarely furnish 
better, we proceeded on, as fist as the horses, guided by a 
rough Russian driver, could carry us, over bills and stones, 
till our eyes were loo nearly jolted from their sockets for us 
to see with much accuracy what we passed. Yet, even in 
this outlandish situation, a meadow covered with hay-cocks 
and a regular load of hay, titc first I had seen for four years, 
brought up before us for a moment ihe sweet associations 
of home. We observed, too, a short distance from Kote, a 
small pond with what seemed a thick incrustation of salt 
upon its shore, but we had no time to examine it. Afler a 
stage of only 11 versts, we changed again at Telet, an iso- 
lated post-house 14 versta from TiAis. Four versts beyond, 
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we came upon the bank of the Koor, and then, following 
up its stream to the left, along the valley through which it 
here runs, the remainder of the way, we reached the city at 
dark. A bare examination of our bill of health firom Ger- 
ger satisfied the quarantine guard ; our assertion that we 
had nothing but our own travelling baggage was all that 
was demanded by the inspector of customs ; the keeper of 
the gate, if a single pole thrown across the path may be so 
named, merely demanded our names and nation ; and thus 
easily we found ourselves fairly introduced into the ci^ital 
of Georgia. 
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OewsripCHHi of the city — Its taTeros — River Koor — Climate— Different cos- 
tomes— Police — Provinces of the Government of the CiuicBsiie— Nature of 
the govemmeni — Influence uf the Riissiauit upon the intelligence and mor- 
als of the natives^PopuIation of the city — Commercial character of the 
Armenians— 'Fnide of these provinces— Intemperance — Archbishop N6r- 
■ ee H is Armenian academy — Printing press — Armeniuu diocese of Geor- 
gia— Interview with bishop Serope— Armenian gymnasium at Moscow 
—Armenian churches and forms of worship — Image worship — ^Protestant 
wtNTship at New Tiflis — Observance of the Sabbath. 

DiAR Sir, 

Tiflis occupies the right bank of the Koor, in a con- 
tracted valley formed by irregular mountains parallel with 
the stream on the side of the .city, and hills coming down 
in a point quite to the water's edge on the other. A circu- 
lar fort covers this point, and, together with a small suburb, 
is united to the city by a bridge of a single wooden arch, 
thrown over the river, here confined to a narrow channel : 
while the ruined walls of an old citadel crown the top, and 
extend down the side of a part of the opposite mountain. 
The mountains and hills around exhibit only the cheerless 
prospect of perfectly naked rocks, and the only lookout 
they afford is toward the north, where the valley opens and 
discloses, at a distance of at least sixty miles, the snowy 
summit of mount Cazbek, one of the highest peaks of the 
Caucasus. The old and native part of the city is built 
upon the truly oriental plan of irregular narrow lanes, and 
still more irregular and diminutive houses, thrown together 
in all the endless combinations of accident. Here and 
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there, European laste aitietl by Russian power, hu worked 
out a passable road for carriages, or built a deccDt house 
overlooking and putting lo shame nil its mud-walled and 
dirty neighbors. A line or bazars, too, extending along 
the river and branching out into several sirreis, together 
with much bustle and business, displays some DcattieBs and 
taste; and is connected with two or three caravauHoraia, 
one of which is the largest and best we have seen. 
Several old and substantial churches, displaying llieir cu- 
polas and belfries in diHercnt parts, complete the promin- 
ent features of this part of the city. In the uorthorn, or 
Russian quarter, officers' palaces, government oHiiien and 
private houses, lining broad streets and open nqiiareB, liavo 
a decidedly European aspect, and exhibit in their pillared 
fronts something of that taste for showy architecture, which 
the ediiices of their capital have taught the RuiwiaiiH to 
admire. 

In a city possessed so long by Curapeann, we had bojwd 
for convenient accommodations, und had anticipated with 
some pleasure the lusury of a good bud at least, after hav- 
ing slept in our clothes every night aiuco leaving Conxioo- 
[jnople. The name of n lavem, also, waa aHsocioled with 
ideas of travelling comforts which hod not liwjn awahrnnd 
before. There were two in town, one with a French, and 
the other with a German landlord. We itelootod the Ibr- 
mer, on the night of our arrival, aa tlw: mort conveniently 
situated. Its dirty floors, looking ae if they had never felt 
the effects of water, gave us, nt our entrauc«, no very pron^ 
ising earnest of the rest of its convenioncen; but Mtrnnm 
fatigue and the lateness of the hour made us hope that iho 
beds would be better, and itiduced us •oon to Iry lh«n. 
Hardly was I snugly liiid in mine, however, Iwlbre il 
seemed more like a bed of nettles than of down- A wlwla 
army of blood-tbirrty cneitiie- nltackcd every nfiallable 
point, and forced me iinn»wlial4ily lo neek for quariftri on 



tlie cenlre of the floor, the only place of refuge. Our 
rootiiB proved, in fuct, absolutely uninhabitable, and we 
were obliged to aeek new lodgings. The only Blternotire 
was tho German inn. Tliere, indeed, were none of our 
laie enemy, but two others, wliicli not even German neat- 
ness could exclude, unnoyed us almost as much. Myriads 
of fleas swarmed in every corner, and constantly peopled 
out clothes with animated company ; and a still greater 
number of flies, like another Egyptian plague, annoyed 
our faces and eyes every moment of the day. In the 
night wo obtained some respite; for the darkness put the 
flies to sleep, and their more wakeful allies were avoided, 
in my case in part, by carefully allowing none of the cov- 
ering of my bed, by resting upon the floor, to serve as a 
ladder to conduct them to me ; and entirely in that of my 
cwmpanion, who was less hardened to such annoyances, by 
securing himself in a night-dresa sewed up at the hands 
and feet into a close bag. We should iiave preferred pri- 
»ate rooms, not only for convenience, but also for economy. 
for our lodgings and board were exceedingly dear. Bui 
the same cause which had ruined the taverns by de- 
priving them of patronage, had filled erery disposable room, 
and none could be procured. For the police takes upon 
itself the authority of quartering strangers, especially if 
they ate officers, as most Europeans in the place are, in 
any house which it chooses ; and as the army Irom Tur- 
key was now fast assembling here, every nook was occupi- 
ed. Indeed the city is generally very crowded, as is evi- 
denced by the high rent of houses. Some, which would 
no more than decently accommodate a respectable family, 
were pointed out to us as commanding a rent of six or sev- 
en hundred dollars. 

Our lodgings were on the opposite side of the Koor from 
the city, and nearly on a level with its stream. That river, 
. the ancient Cyrus, is here very muddy and rapid. Its rapid- 
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■ ity is turned to a curious advantHge as a moving power to 
I floating mills, five of which, aot Tar above our house, we had 
I the curiosity to examine. A chaia carried up tlie stream, and 
K a timber resting against the bank, moored each of them safe- 
[• ]j at a distance from the shore. Three log canoes, fastened 
L firmly to each other, upheld the building and its macbine- 
L ry, while a fourth supported tiie outer axle of the water- 
I wheel, which played between it and the third. They seem- 
ft-ed to be moved by a sufficient power, and, besides the e\- 
I'treme simplicity of their structure, had the great advan- 
t tage of being above danger from floods. Not far below, 
I «everal wheels were turned in the same way for watering 
I gardens, the very buckets, which raised the water, being so 
I constructed as to form also the paddles by which the wheels 
I were turned. The turbidness of the river does not destroy 
the utility to the town ; for every fountaia and well partakes 
y so strongly of the offensive mineral properties of the hot 
I springs, that the water of the Koor alone can be used, and, 
I like that of the Nile at Cairo, it is carried about the streets 
I in skins on animals, for sale. From its warm baths Tiflis 
I is said to have taken its name, as Tpilis-kalaki means in 
I Georgian, the warm city ; and they are so uniformly jio- 
1 ticed by every ancient and modern traveller, that curiosity 
I -alone would have induced us to try them. We of course 
I had iitde chance to judge of the effect of their mineral prop- 
m erties, except upon the olfactory nerves, which indicated 
I with sufficient distinctness the presence of not a little sul- 
I phure ted hydrogen. The water, as admitted into our apart- 
' ment, was as far above blood heat as could be comfortably 
I borne. 

I I sliould as soon suppose the name of Tiflis to be derived 
I from its situation, as from its hot springs. For, surrounded 
I as it is by naked mountains and hills, which cut off almost 
I every wind, reflect the rays of the sun, and become them- 
I selves radiators of no small portion of caloric, its atmosphere 
I 18 



ia always heated. In ibe winter, although in the latitude 
of New Haven in Connecticut, Reaumeur's tlietmometer 
does not descend lower than 3° or 4°, and in the summer 
the air is excesaively sultry. We did not learn, however, 
that bilioua affections are decidedly among its endemtcal 
diseases; but inflamatory fevers, especially in the form 
which is commonly called a stroke of the sun, were said to 
be coRinMn. The absence of the former is doubtless owing 
to the extreme dryness of the soil and climate. For there 
is not a particle of stagnant water, nor any rank vegetation 
in the vicinity, and it rains on an average no more than 
thirty or forty days in a year. As an exception, however, 
to these remarks, which, according lo the information we 
gathered, accurately describe the usual climate of Tidis, I 
ought lo stale, that we did not And the weather intole- 
rably hoi, and during our stay there were several falls of 
rain, one of which continued without intermission for twen- 
ty-four hours, and raised the Koor seven or eight feet. To 
this may perhaps be attributed the unusual virulence of the 
cholera, which broke out shortly after.* 

Tiflis has the appearance of an excessively busy and 
populous place. Its streets present not only a crowded, 
but, unlike many oriental cities, a lively scene. Every 
person seems hurried by business. Nor is the variety of 
costumes, representing different nations and tongues, many 
of which are curious and strange, the least noticeable fea- 
ture of the scene. The Russian soldier stands sentry at 
the corners of the streets, in a coarse great -coat concealing 
the want of a better uniform and even of decent clothing, 

• Mr. Dwighrs meleoroli^cBl inble, during our bihj- frotn JulySM lo 
Aug. 4lb, made ihe tighesl leoipernfure in iLe opeo aliadc al 7 A. M. lo be 
76°, the loweit 61°, and (he nyenige 7S°. The highest leuiperature til 3 
P. M. during Ifae miuE lime WBn 87°, the luwest 66°, ond the avoi'age 79". 
AtlOF. M. ihehighejtwa<83°, the lowest 61°, and ihe average 74°. On 
eixdaya oiii of fburleen Ihere ivcre ehuiversof rain, arcompHniedianallviiidi 
(UDi^ northerly winds. 
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The Russian subaltern joatles carelessly along in a tittle cloth 
I '«ap, narrotv^skirted coat aiid tight pantaloons, with cpau- 
I lettes dangling in front of naturally round ahouldera. In 
perfect contrast to him stands the stately Turk, if not 
in person, yet represented by some emigrant Armenian, 
with turbaned head and bagging ahalwar. The Georgian 
L priest appears, cane in hand, with a green gown, long hair 
I and broad brimmed hat ; while black flowing robes, and a 
I cylindrical lambskin cap, mark his clerical brother of the 
I Armenian church. The dark Lesgy, with the two-edged 
y kama (short sword), the most deadly of all instruments of 
^ death, dangling at his side, seems prowling Ibr his victim 
I an avenger of blood. The city-bred Armenian mer- 
[ chant waits upon his customers, enugly dressed in an etn^ 
I broidered frock-coat, gay calico frock,, red silk shirt, and 
ample green trowsers also of silk. Tlie tall laiik Georgian 
peasant, with an upright conical sheepskin cap, and scantily 
clothed, looks as independent in his yapar^y (cloke of 
felt), as Diogenes in his tub. His old oppressor, the Per- 
is known by more flowing robes, smootlily combed 
I beard and nicely dinted cap. In the midst of his swine 
I appears the lialf-clad Mingrelian, with a bonnet like a tor- 
a toise shell tied loosely upon bis head. And in a drove of 
I spirited horses, is a hardy mountaineer, whose round cap 
\ with a shaggy flounce of sheepskin dangling over liis eyes, 
, and the breast of his coat wrought into a cartridge box, 
■how him to be a Circassian. 

Of all this heterogeneous crowd, the Russian, being lord 

of the rest, demands our attention first in the narrative, 

ss he did also in the Journey. For, the morning after 

ived, our host, having already sent in our names to 

the authorities, informed us, that, in obedience to the laws 

t of the country, it was his duty to conduct us immediately 

I K) the police oSice. Fortunately we had provided our^ 



Belves wttli pai'sporta from the Russian embaasadoi at Con- 
sianlinoplp, or we might have been embaiTH.'^sed, Fm we 
learned here, that the emperor Alexander, in granting ftee 
trade to Georgia, had ordered, that, to prevent jtersons si»- 
pected of bad principles from introducing themselves uHi' 
der the name of merchants, all Toreigners should furnish 
themselves with passports from the foreign ministers of 
Rus^a. With the sight of these passports the police was 
im III ef I lately siitisfied ; we wtire only asked liow long we 
intended lo stop, and whither we were going next; and our 
paRS)iorts were detained. Neither here, nor in any other 
place within the Russian territory, were our American 
pasa^xirtB inquired Tor. It was annoying to have police of- 
ficers taking notes of os at every turn and Mopping place in 
our journey ; but they never showed us any other than civil 
treatment, and, as their services were unasked, they were, 
as they ought to be, gratis. We were never charged a cent 
at any public office. 

We made au early call upon general Strekaloff, the mil- 
itary governor, for whom we had a letter from the Russian 
aisler at tiie Pone. He was the second in rauk of the 
Russian authorities, and we were not informed of the eiact 
extent of hia jurisdiction ; tliough, at the time of our visit, 
was acting in the place of his superior, marshal Paske- 
vieh, tbe commander-in-chief of the Government of the 
Caucasus, who was absent at St. Petersburg. TheGovern~ 
ment of the Caucasus has its capital at Tiflis, but extends 
also to the north of the mountain from which it takes its 
name, and embraces there a tract reaching from the Caspi- 
an to the Black sea. So that its commander-in-chief, besides 
the internal affairs of the Government itself, has charge of 
whole line of frontier posts, with which Russia has 
completely surrounded the mountain to check the predatory 
^ incursions of its unsubdued and barbarous tribes. Our iti- 
I quiries extended only lo that part of the Government which 
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-Hea south of the Caucasus, and ia c^ed b; the Russians 

'-the Trans-Caucasian Provinces. These provinces are, 

Imireti, embracing, I believe, the supervision ofGooriel and 

Mingreli, and tbua including the whole of ancient Colchis ; 

Georgia, subdivided into its three provinces of Kaitalini, 

Kakheti, and Somkheti, and embracing also all the other 

' cantons that lie west of Sheky, Kara-bagh and Erlvan ; 

I the Mussulman Praoinca, which are Sheky, Shlrwan and 

\ Kara'bagh i DagAistan, including Derbeod, Kooba and 

' Bakoo; and .drmCTHa, embracing Erivan and Nakhchevan." 

•At the head of each of these five provinces there is a gov- 

^ -crnor, responsible to the coniuander-ln-chief, and having 

the requisite sub-governors of districts and commandants of 

towns under him. 

The government of the trans-Caucasian provinces par- 
takes largely of a military nature. Many civilians and na- 
tives are indeed employed, but their ofGcea are either iu 
themselves of no responsibility, or are made so by the close 
flupervision of some higher authority ; while all stations of 
power and trust are occupied by military officers, with a 
field-marshal at their head, whose orders are backed by an 
«Tmy, which amounted when we were there to about 60,000 
men. A government supported by so many bayonets, can 
afford to allow its subjects some ensigns of liberty ; and 
I -accordingly, with the exception of one or two districts, 
which, notwithstanding the fearful odds against them, have 
dated to revolt, the whole population is allowed to wear 
arms, and you hardly meet a man without the horrid kama 
at his side. Thiit liberty itself, however, at least of speech, 
has been banished, may be naturally suspected fi-otn the 
fact, that, with one or two rare exceptions, every person, 
- when circumstantws called for an expression of opinion, 
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was careful to say nothing nnti-RuesiaR ; unless Itie unpar- 
alleled pheuotnenon may be supposed to exist, of a con- 
quered people's being uuBnimously atiaclied lo their con- 
querors. Still, however military and absolute Kasaiau 
despotism may be, it certainly, in disclaiming all religious 
tests, sets an example to some other governments whose 
boast is liberty. The question of their religious creed 
seems never to be asked candidates for office, civil or mili- 
tary : and the commander-in-chief of these provinces is 
about as likely to be of the papal, or prolestant, as of the 
Greek faith. Tn fact it was repented that general Streka- 
loff was soon to be succeeded by a gentleman who was & 
protestant 

In our observations of the rulers of Georgia, a chief re- 
gard was had tu the influence, which, during thirty years, 
they have exerted upon the intelligence and morais of their 
subjects. Tliat they have as yet dtme nothing in favor of 
iilucaiiort, beyond (he precincts of Tiflis, was affirmed by 
aii. Their apologists said, that they were desirous of do- 
ing so, and had been prevented only by want of time. 
But, if the matter had lain very near their hearts, they 
could cortainly have found a few momeuts fw it, before a 
whole generation had gone off the stage. In Tiflis, a school 
□f one or two hundred scho1ar:< has existed some time, 
for Georgians and Russians, at least under the patronage, 
and perhaps partly supported by government. Tiiis, when 
we were there, they were about to re-organize into a gym- 
nasium, and enlarge into (be head of a system with branch- 
es in all the provincial towns.- It was supposed that in 
Tif^ia as many as 140, and in other places 60 would be ad- 
mitted ; all to be taught, and in the city one half to be sup- 
ported, gratis. Russians, Georgians, Armenians, and inos- 
lexas would be admitted ; and instruction would be given 
in their respective languages, (considering Persian as the 
language of the latter,) together with geography, civil and 
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. ecclesiastical history, and eome oilier branches. But afler 
ftll, the whole waa to he merely a mihtary iuatitution ; open 
only to the aona of noblemen and persona of distinction ; 
and introductory to military academies, in such a sense thai 
whoever had completed his studies iu it would be admissi- 
ble to tbe rank of cadet. We did not learn that govern- 
ment had any intentions to provide for the education of the 
common people. 

If in the term morals we include the grosser criminal 
oHences against the peace of society, such as murder and 
lobbery, no one can deny that in this respect they have 
.been much improved by Russian authority. For almost 
perfect security has been introduced into every corner, un- 
less it be loo near the mountains, from the Caspian to the 
Black sea. If we include in it manners and customs, the 
question of their improvement in this respect, will turn up- 
on the decision of another, whether Persian or Russian 
manners be the most eligible standard for imitation: a 
decision, after all, hardly worth our time to setlle, so little 
interchange of society do the Russians have with tbe na- 
tives, and so little do they care to make them imitate their 
own standard. But if by morals we refer to the social 
vices, infamous as the Georgians have always been known 
to be for uncbasiity, it must be confessed that they have 
deteriorated. The devotees of lust have multiplied. So 
great was the incontinence of the soldiery, that even Geor- 
gians, in the province of Kakheti, were goaded by it, in 
181'2, to an open and desperate rebellion. 

The number of Russians iu Tiltis, it is both difficult and 
of very little consequence lo ascertain ; for neatly all are 
connected with the army, and constantly fluctuating. The 
native population consisted in 1825, of 2.500 Armenian, 
1500 Georgian, and 500 mosJem families. It has increased 
^ rapidly since, and the Armenian bishop told ns that the 
• ,|)resent number of Armenian families was 4000. This es- 
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[ tiuiate is probably too high ; and the wliole number of na- 
[ tivea when we woie there wna undoubtedly somewhat leas 
than 30,000 souls. 

The large proportion of Armenians in this population al- 
lows us lo suppose ourselves virtually, though not really, 
still in Armenia, and authorizes me to consider our observa- 
I tions upon them as an integral part of the general view I 
am endeavoring lo give of their nal Jon in their own country. 
Wilh the exception of one Georgian, two or three Greeks, 
' and a Swiss Ann that commenced business while we were 
r there, every merchant in Tiflis is Armenian, and nearly the 
same is true of the mechanics. In this fact is exhibited 
the natural disposition of the nation. — Some have giien lo 
Shah Abbas all the credit of originating Armenian com- 
And that the facilities for trade granted by him to 
the colony he so cruelly tore from tlieir homes and settled 
mburb of Joolfah at Isfahan, gave it the lirst im- 
pulse, there can be no doubt. But that impulse was suc- 
cessful then, and has continued lo be felt extensively to the 
present day, ouly because the genius of the nation is com- 
mercial. Once detach an Armenian from bis native soil, 
I and the magnetic needle points toward the pole with hard- 
' ly more regularity than his taste toward merchandize. The 
thousands whom war has forcibly carried into captivity, 
may have pursued long the labors of servitude; and the 
still other thousands, which migrate every year voluntarily 
from their native mountains to the large cities of Turkey, 
(some crowds of whom met us on their way to Constanti- 
nople,) may practise for years the humble occupations 
of porters and water-carriers: but almost invariably do 
they, either in their own persons or in that of their children, 
work their way into some of the ranks of trade ; beginning 
with the initiatory grade of mechanic, ascending gradually 
to that of merchant, and finally, the more able or fortunate, 
reaching that of banker, the acme of their ambition. Fond 
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[ of attending to the purchase and sale of their goods in person, 
I bowever distant the one may be made from the other, they 
become great travellers, and almost every important fair or 
mart, from Leipsic and London to Bombay and Calcutta, is 
visited by them. From thia view of their character some 
l.faftve asserted that they resemble the Jews. The compar- 
n seems invidious, and stiH I caonot but feel that in some 
I TCspectB it ia jusL For if there is one trait more prominent 
Kthan any other, and common to the whale nation fro[n Con- 
PXantinopJe to Tebriz, it is love of money. Tliey urge a 
B^^ausible excuse for it, if so much may be said of an excuse 
i root of all evil," from the people and governments 
Vwjwio they live ; the one being ho ignorant and poor thai 
I Aotfaing but money will procure respect, and the other bo 
Icorrupt that the same means only will secure justice or pro- 
I lection. Such a view of their situation ia doubtless just; 
r ft)r in a state of society like that of Turkey and Persia, 
[ wealth and brutal force are almost the only means of ac- 
' quiring influence. In this alternative, their national taste 
I would not allow them to hesitate. We have not learned 
I that an Armenian rebel or robber exists. 

An Armeninn merchant differs materially from a Greek. 

^As in his national character there is mote sense and less 

in his trade there is more respectability and leaa 

ickery. Not that he is an honest man, for cheating, at 

n the part of the nation of which i am now speaking, 

I is universal, and is regarded only as an authorized art of 

■ sade. Conscience, it is true, allows it to be sinful; but 

[ they say, ' are we in a convent, that we should be able to 

tUve without it1 ' Indeed, such is the state of things, that 

I -fcr a perfectly upright and honest man to gain a livelihood, 

■ generally and thoroughly believed to be impossible. But 

B distinction must be made between cheating and bad faith. 

L Turk will cheat all that he can in making a bargain, and 

is proverbial for good faith in keeping it when 
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made. I recollect an instance, where one, who had perhaps 
told htilf a dozen Ilea to obtain the highest price for an ar- 
ticle we bought, called us a day or two after to receive from 
him a para that had been overlooked in the reckoning. 
The Armeniana are certainly less remarkable for good 
faith; and yet, notwithstanding all their cheating, they are 
not destitute of it. Their disposition to monopolize is un- 
commonly overbearing. A rich merchant will, if possible, 
crush every one whose trade interferes with his. Indeed, I 
think I am authorized to make the remark general, that it 
is in the character of the nation to be peculiarly intolerant 
of competition, and overbearing toward a. conquered rival. 
And the history of their civil broils, when they hud a polit- 
ical existence, as well as the villanies to which their eccle- 
eiastical rivalries now frequently lead, incline me to the 
opinion of a very acute observer of character, that when 
the bad passions of an Armenian are fully awake, no deed 
ia too base or too dark for him to do. The merchants of 
TifliB are said also to be very claniah in their trade ; 
ready, by every means, to injure a foreigner who may attempt 
to establish himself among them. An instance was men- 
tioned to us of a European's being ruined and forced to 
leave the place, by their combining to undersell him in the 
articles with which he commenced business. 

The trade of tlie trans-Caucasian provinces has been 
fostered by the Russian government. By a Ukase dated 
the 20ih of Oct. 1821, the emperor Alexander granted spe- 
cial privileges to native and foreign merchants, and re- 
duced the duties upon all merchandize to five |>er cent, for 
ten years from the first of July IS23. This franchise of 
trade was granted, we were told, in consequence of the rep- 
resenlalions of the Chevalier le Gamba, consul of France, 
the only European consul whom we found at Tiflis. He 
had travelled extensively in these regions, and we are 
indebted to him Ibr many civilities, and for much inform^ 
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^ tion.* lie considered Tiflis lo be favorably situated for 
liade, aud expected, that, enjoying a proCeciing govern- 
ment, and lying at nearly ecjual dislancca from the Black and 
Caspian seas, it will again become, as in the days of Jus- 
tinian, the thoroughfare of the over-land commerce of Asia. 
By the one sea t)ie merchandize of Europe is easily brought 
I to the neighboring port of Redoot-kulaah ; and the other 
' shortens the distance of liie drug-growing steppes of Tar- 
tary, and even of the rich valley of the Indus ; while superior 
security tends to attract hither the trade of Tcbriz, from its 
I old channel fay Erzroom. Communication with Europe, 
[ .tiirough either Odessa, Moscow, or St, Petersburg, is 
r M.3y by means of the Russian post, which leaves weekly, 
and reaches the capital, a distarfce of 2627 versls, (1751 
I miles,) in about fifteen days. The consul conf^ed, thai, 
though the trade of Tiflis had considerably increased, his 
sanguine expectations had not yet been realized. The Per- 
sian and Turkish wars, by interrupting trade, and the mil- 
itary genius of the government, leading it to bestow all its 
attention upon the profession of arms and lightly esteen) 
' that of commerce, had contributed to bis disappointment. 
He hoped, however, to obtain a prolongation of the fran- 
chise. 

You may suppose that we \ 
I ductions of our own country 
But not every countryman's 
distance of Asiatic Georgia. 
entered, the day after reaching Tiflis, we slumbled upon a 
hogshead of New England rum ! What a harbinger, 
thought we, have our countrymen sent before their mission- 

• Beeidea angwering our iiiiealionB verbally, lie lent m hia Tra*eh in 
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ariea ! What a reproorto the Christians of America, that, 
in finding fields of labor fgr their mission aricB, they should 
allow themselves to be anticipated by her merchants, in 
finding a market for their poisons I When shall the love of 
souls cease to be a less powerful motive of enCerprise than 
the love of gain ? I had before wondered where, in Mo- 
hammedan countries, a market could be found for the large 
quantities of rum that have been sent to the Archipelago, 
especially since temperance has checked (he consumption 
of it at home; but have since been assured that about a 
third of what reachea Conataniinople is bought by Geor- 
gian merchants. That the people of Georgia are among 
the hardest drinkers in the world, is well known. Their 
country, especially the province of Kakheti, (the others 
produce ppncipally grain,) is extremely fertile in the vine. 
It grows to an enormous size, running upon trees like the 
wild grape, and requiring little more cultivation. The wine 
which it producca is not bad, and is so abundant, that the 
best ie but about four cents the bolile, while the common 
is less than a cent. The ordinary day's ration for an in- 
habitant of Tiflis, from Ihe mechanic to the prince, is said 
to be a tank, measuring between live and six botdes of 
Bordeaux! and the quantity drunk at their revels is per- 
fectly incredible. Neither bottles nor any kind of casks, 
however, are used; and skins of goats and cattle, with the 
hair inward and smeared with naphtha, supply their place. 
We had hoped to find in operation at Tiflis, an extensive 
and efficient system of education for the Armenians, under 
the direction of archbishop Neraes, the ornament and boast 
of the Armenian church. But our first inquiries showed 
us that we were to be disappointed. Norses was no longer 
here. So long ago as when the Rev. Henry Martyn was 
at Echmiadzin, he had, as president of the synod and 
wekeel of the Catholicos, the complete control of affairs at 
that establishment. Subsequently he resided ai Tiflis as 
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r biehop of the province of Georgia, but stili retained bis 
I ibrmer office, and was nnirersally regarded as deatioed to 
I succeed the present Catholicoa, in his office as head of the 
, Armenian church. Hie name was known wherever the 
1 nation is scattered, and though many an ambitious ecclesi- 
I sstic envied his elevation and disliked his authority, the 
Lmore intelligent of the laity regarded him with great re- 
I ^pect, as the most enlightened, sensible and patriotic of 
L their clergy. His measures showed a mind bent upon im- 
I proving the civil and intellectual condition of his nation ; 
ir did he fail to make some innovations of a religious na- 
k ture. That he might diminish the number of priesta, pre- 
I paratory to new regulations respecting them, be deter- 
[ mined to ordain none in his diocese for a certain number 
L of years ; he openly discouraged pilgrimages ; and forbade 
I the book of legends to he read any longer in the churches 
i nnder his jurisdiction. His efforts in favor of education 
1 appear, when I speak of his academy. As might be 
I expected of a man not evangelically enlightened, they loofc- 
' ed no farther than to the cultivation of the intellect, as a 
L path to worldly advantages. Of his political views we ob- 
buned no information, nor did we learn the precise cause 
I of his removal from Tiflis. We were told in genera! 
I terms, that he incurred the displeasure of marshal Paake- 
I vich, and was at once transferred, or rather banished, to 
I Bessarabia. Perhaps his enlightened and independent 
I Qiind was leading him to views respecting his nation that 
I erossed the plans of government, and, combined with bis 
L great influence, made him regarded as a dangerous siit>- 
I ject in so distant a portion of the empire; or, more prob- 
1 ably, was likely to prove a formidable obstacle to the plans 
!■ of government respecting the Armenian church, whatever 
I diey may be. Though thus arbitrarily disposed of, and 
nsequeutiy cut off from the hope of succeeding to the 
air of the CathoHcos, he was not entirely deprived of of- 
19 
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fice, but still is bishop of a see that embraces all the Ar- 
menians In the western part of Russia, from the Black sea 
to St. Petersburg. So many of the Armenian colony atC&- 
mlniec in Poland, as have not embraced the faith of Romet 
are probably under his jurisdiction, and perhaps that is the 
ori^n of his see.* 

Nerses left behind him an intercatingmonument of his de- 
sire to enlighten hia countrymen, in the academy that was 
built by him here. A sight of it in its best days would 
doubtless have gratiRed us much ; but it has declined since 
his departure, and, during our visit, was closed entirely, in 
consequence of the vacation which occurs during dog-days. 
Merely the building, however, is a strong testimony^to hia 
patriotism. It is a brick structure, two stories high, white- 
washed without, and ornamented on both sides with a row 
of columns ; and was built at an expense of sixty or sev- 
enty thousand roubles, all of which, with the eKception of 
a few legacies, was drawn from Ncraes's own resourses. 
The Russians helped in no other way, than thai the gen- 
eral security introduced by their government encouraged 
individual benevolence thus to exert itself for the public 
good. In this solitary instance only has it produced sach 
an elTeci upon education, and as if even for this they would 
have some compensation, they were actually occupying a 

■ Thia coloay was originnlly (ornud b^ Anocnians wlio fled rrom ihe 
detBemlon or tlifir cowiiry, but nl wlial [jme I have nuL lenmeil. Tlie site 
of their city lb ciiceeilingly Btroog, irnd even doicn nearly to our owd timea, 
ibey bnvB enjoyed a gemi-independBnoe, baring their own officer*, who mra 
ctolhed with iliEpmet or life and deaib. In llSZi, the CaikilicaaUelkueti, 
Iteing iiirced In the perKCUtioDs or Shah Abboi to (lee Trom Echmi&dzia, 
took up hie residence ut Lcopol, another Armenian colony in Poland of a 
■iuiilar origin, and then consiiting of 1000 rmnillei. Aricr a year he re- 
moved to Camiaiec, when lie died. Id I66G, Ihe arebhishop, or, aa be ia 
aim cbIIbI, the|nt[iarch of Ctamiaiec, wai convened to tlw Rumi^ Euth 
by a Theatin monk, and the booki of hia church were purged of their heraiiea. 
Hakhitii'a Diet. Arti. Gaineniwandlloi. auuflchein, P. Tic. 10. Tourae- 
forte, toI 2: p. 40S. 
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I great part of the building, when we viHited il, as an arae- 
[ nal for the aiiny. The rooms of the part to which we had 
F access, differed in no respect from our own academies, be- 
; furnished with benches and desks in European style. 
I erect the building, when tlie money waa provided, was 

easy ; but to procure competent instructors waa a, more dif- 
L ficult task. One waa brought from Paris, a second from 
, and a third from Isfahan. The number fioally 
[ Smounted to ten or eleven, of which three taught Armen- 
I, two Russian, one Persian, one French, one mathemat- 
\ iCB, and one drawing. 

Nerses originally designed that it should rank high as a 
r gymnasium; but after he ceased to direct, it became mere- 
' Ij a grammar school for teaching Armenian, Russian and 

French, and is now fast dwindling into a common school. 
[ None of the modern improvements in education were ever 

tried in it, except an ineffectual attempt at the Lancosterian 

eyatem. Though in the study of languages the New Tes- 
I Ument is used as a class-book, it is not and never was 
I ddapted to exert any moral or religious influence upon the 
I nation ; and probably that work was selected merely in 

consequence of the facility with which it could be procured. 

A vartabed, named Hariitiin, however, who, under Nerses 
I -and since, has been its director, is a useful man ; and in his 
[ 4evotednesa to the enlightening of his nation, seems to look 
I ■« little farther than the improvement of the intellect. He 
' has published archbishop Plato's catechism in Armenian, 

The present number of scholars waa about 200 ; and as 

there are no funds, we were assured that the current ex- 
I, amounting to 3000 roubles per annum, are borne 
' by this episcopal see. 

Whether this establishment was connected in the inten* 

tions of Nerses with an extensive system of schools, we are 
i not informed. He never, in fact, built any other, nor is 
' there another Armenian school within the limits of the 
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^^^H tnodera province of Georgia, aa already defined, with the 
^^^H exception of nne containing about thirty scholars in Gan- 
^^^H jeh. Compared with the Georgians, the Armenians of 
^^^1 Tillia are said to be intelligent, but in reality they can have 
^^^1 but little education. Their females have not, and never 
^^^B had the advantages of a school : still some of them are 
^^^B privately taught to read. And, strange as it may seem, 
^^^B the language they are taught is not their own, but Geor- 
^^^B gian ; a fact that shows the influence of the Georgians 
^^^H here id be greater than from their stnall number might be 
^^^H supposed, and accounts for ivhat we were assured is true, 
^^^H that the Armenians of Tiflia know Georgian better than 
^^^B their own tongue. 

^^^H Neraea found, in commencing his school, quite as great 

^^^r a deficiency of hooka as of teachers, and that without a 
' press which would enable him to supply it, the establish- 

ment would be incomplete, and its i^>erations embarrosaed. 
I Having heard at Constantinople that even a newspaper 

^^^^ was issued from this press, we had expected to find it in 
^^^^ efficient operation ; and one of our first demands on visiting 
^^^^B the school, was to be directed to it. In search of it, we 
I wandered into the precincts of the Armenian cathedral, 

where It is now located. A bishop, named Simeon Nes- 
I . moonean, who then occupied Nerses'a place, espying us, 

■^^B politely invited us to his aparunents. In his civilities, how- 
^^^^^ ever, the press was forgotten, although we reminded him 
^^^B repeatedly of our desire to see it. We learned that, though 
^^^ still in operation, it does very little for want of tunds. 
Only a spelling book, the catechism already mentioned, an 
edition of the Venice Armenian grammar, and another Of 
the Psalter, have been printed. No newspaper has been 
attempted, and the report probably referred to the govern- 
ment gazette, a paper of little value, in Russian and Geor- 
gian, that is issued once in about twenty days, from a press 
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■Vwned by government. The same press ha^ also attempiv 1 
I.ed to print in Persian, but appears not U> have succeeded. • | 

The bishop's politeness extended to an invitation tc 
f and we accordingly spent an hour or two with him ii 
I evening. Ten, with which, according to a custom no 
I oonunon here, brandy waa offered us in the place of 
L was served up around a jet d'cau in his garden, ij 
I midst of vines and rare vegetables, and a variety of flower- 
I lug and fruit trees. His vines, he assured us, needed no 
I aovering in the winter, so mild is the climate. It was the 
r of evening prayer in the church, but he seemed to 
under no obligation to attend, and we were interrupt- 
Kad only by his being called to say a prayer upon the 
I occasion of a sacrifice. It took but a moment, and was 
mid on the spot, without any solemnity or ceremony. He 
I manifested a perfect readiness to answer our questions re- 
electing his diocese, and seemed indeed better acquainted 
I V'^ i*^ t'l^" "''h his Bible ; for he committed the mistake, 
I nmpardonable in a bishop, of attributing the destruction of 
[^emsalem to Cyrus instead of Nebucliadnezzar. 

From him and from other sources we obtained the fol- 

iowing information. The only Armenian convent in the 

J .city is the one that is attached to this church ; it contains 

l^imly the bishop and three or four varlabeds. There is also 

\it nunnery, with eight or ten inmates ; but tlie diocese 

T-iOontaina no other. In the city there are eight Armenian 

P •■lurches, not including one belonging to the nunnery, and 

another not used, and fbur or Ave in the suburbs, which are 

,«erved by sixty priests.* The churches, like all that be- 

I <long to the Armenians in these parts, are without glebes or 

The priests are uneducated ^ some indeed can 

barely read the church services, and know not how to 
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write ; and out of all, hardly more than two or three can 
he said to be at all enlightened. The dioceae has two 
safiragan bishops, one of whom, however, is now dead ; it 
erahracea the whole of the province that is now called 
Georgia; and contains, exclusive of the inhabitants of Tif- 
lis, 8000 Armenian families, some of whom are serfs like 
the Georgian peasants. Bishop Simeon is not the regular 
incumbent of the see, but merely acts pro tempore. A 
bishop Hovliannds, who succeeded Nerses as president of 
the synod of Echmiadzin, is to succeed him also in his 
bishopric. 

Three or four days after we reached Tiflia, a friend pro- 
posed to introduce as to an Armenian bishop, who, having 
heard of our arrival, was desirous of being acquainted with 
us. It proved to be Serope, who is mentioned by Marlyn 
in his visit to Echmiadzin. He was bom at Erzruom, and 
educated a papist in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome ; but has since returned to his native faith. French 
and Italian were familiar to him, and he knew eomethlng oS 
English, being in this respect, he assured us, distinguished 
from almost every other ecclesiastic of his church. We 
had two interviews with him, and found him possessed of 
much information, and of more correct views than any 
other Armenian prelate whom we saw. We were sorry to 
learn subsequently, however, that he is really an ineffictent 
man. He talked with us much as he did with Martyn tnen- 
ty years ago ; and yet, during those twenty years, he has ef- 
fected little toward enlightening and reforming his oBtioD. 
Thinking, probably, that it would gratify our missionary feel- 
ings, he informed us, thai since the capture of Akhaltsikhe, 
300 families of Georgians, who, with some others residing 
there, had embraced the religion of Mohammed, have been 
induced to return to the bosom of the Greek church. A» 
the terriiory of the Ingalos, also, another body of some 1500 
families of Georgian renegadoes subject to the Lesgies, had 
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been recently taken, they were likewise at liberty again to 
embrace the faith of their fathers, for which they were 
known atili to retain a strong partiality. He hoped, too, 
that the general war which was about to be made upon the 
mountaineers, would, by gubduingthem to Rassta, facilitate 
their conversion. ' Though,' said he, ' we have all lost the 

I spirit of missions, and shall find the work a difficult one ; 
while, if we had only the 2eal of the early papal miasion- 

[ ariea, to say nothing of the apostles, it would soon be done. 

r The Rassians have had for several years, a bishop and a 

f number of priests among the Oset (Ossetians) as mission- 
aries ; still their church is ignorant and wanting in zeal, 
knd that is its only mission.* They have indeed succeed- 
ed by money and caresses in baptizing a few, but that is 
all ; they remain the same people as before, and none of 
them are cordially Christians.' He expressed his regret, 
that both Georgians and Armenians here have now hardly 
any preaching, and what they have resembles legends more 
than sermons, ' For,' said he, ' so long as the clergy do 
nothing but read service, the religion of the people must 

I necessarily be superficial, consisting only in forms, and hav- 
ing no connection with the heart, as is now lamentably the 

, case. They are very strict in their fasts, but their religion 
I almost no influence upon their morals.' In speaking of 

1 the education of the clergy, we suggested that it ought al- 
ways to keep along with that of the people, or the latter 
will be in danger of infidelity, to which he assented, and 
confessed that the reverse was true among the Armenians, 
the people were ahead of the clergy in knowledge. — He 

I had been recently appointed bishop of Astrakhan, the only 
Armenian episcopal see in Russia north of the Caucasus, 

• The Russian <:hurch line aba linil u uiHiun among Ihc Samuiedei at 
Archangel aince 182S, which rcporiaihal 3510 lave been conietted and only 
remain pcigana. The Rusainn embaa^ al Pchio is IlkewtKB religiom 
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write ; aad out of all, hardly more than two or three cau 
be said ta be at all enlightened. The diocese has two 
^nttragan bishops, one of wham, however, is now dead ; it 
embraces the whole of the province that is now called 
Georgia; and contains, exclusive of the inhabitants of Tif- 
lis, 8O0O Armenian families, some of whom are serfs like 
the Georgian peasanta. Bishop Simeon is not the regular 
incumbent of the see, but merely acts jiro lempore. A 
bishop Hovhannes, who succeeded Nersos as president of 
the synod of Gcbmiidzio, is to succeed him also in liis 
bishopric. 

Three or four days after we reached Tiflis, a friend pT<H 
posed to introduce us to an Armenian bbhop, who, having 
heard of our arrival, was desirous of being acquainted with 
us. It proved to be Serope, who is mentioned by Martjn 
in his visit to Echmiadzin. He was born at Erzroom, and 
educated a papist in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome ; hot has since returned to his native faith. Frencb 
and Italian were familiar to him, and he knew something of 
English, being in this respect, he assured us, disUnguished 
from almost every other ecclesiastic of his church. We 
had two interviews with jiim, and found him possessed of 
much information, and of more correct views than any 
other Armenian prelate wliom we saw. We were sorry to 
learn subsequently, however, that he is really an inefficient 
man. He talked with us much as he did with Martyn twen- 
ty years ago ; and yet, during those twenty years, he has ef- 
fected little toward enlightening and reforming his nation. 
Thinking, probably, that it would gratify our missionary feel- 
ings, he informed us, that einco the capture of Akhaltsikhe, 
200 families of Georgians, who, with some others residing 
there, had embraced the religion of Mohammed, have been 
induced to return to the bosom of the Greek church. As 
the territory of the Ingalos, also, another body of some 1500 
families of Georgian tenegadoes subject to the Lesgies, had 
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recently taken, ihey were likewise at liberty again to 

■ tfabrace the faith of their fathers, for which they were 
[ known still to retain a strong partiality. He hoped, toOi 
I that the general war which waa about to be made upon the 

3, would, by subduing them to KoBsia, facilitate 
I their conveiaton. ' Though,' said he, ' we have all lost the 
I q^rtt of missions, and shall iiud the work a difficult one ; 
I while, if we had only the zeal of the eaily papal misaion- 
I vies, to say nothing of the apostles, it would soon be done. 
E The Russians hare had for several years, a bishop and a 
I somber of priests among the Oset (Ossctians) as mission- 
raries; still their church is ignorant and wanting in zeal, 
nnd that is its only miasion.' They have indeed succeed- 
[ Ad by money and caresses in baptizing a few, but that is 
; they remain ihe same people as before, and none of 
I tbem ate cordially Christians.' He expressed his regret, 
I that both Georgians and Armenians here have now hardly 
I my preaching, and what they have resembles legends more 
I than sermons. ' For,' said he, ' so long as the clergy do 
IvBOthing but read service, the religion of the people must 
■.necessarily be superficial, consisting only in forms, and hav- 
o connection with the heart, as is now lamentably the 
y case. They are very strict in their fasts, but tbcir religion 
B almost no influence upon their morals.' In spieakingof 

■ (lie education of the clergy, we suggested that it ought ^ 
Tways to keep along with that of the people, or the latta 
^will be in danger of infidelity, to which he assented, an^j 
I emfessed that the reverse was true among the Armenianai^ 
I tke people were ahead of the clergy in knowledge. — H** 
1 had been recently appointed bishop of Astrakhan, the oi 
I Armenian episcopal see in Russia north of the Caucaa 

* The Rowian churdi lum nlao bad a iniwioa among ihc Samuiede 
I ArdiBRgel eirice 1S2G, wJiich i-eportstliat SSlOhatebeen conrencdaDil 00^ ' 
in pagans. The RuwjaQ embasay Bt Pekin ii likQwiae a relig 
cuneieting of aa arahbidtop, and a number of inferior dei^. 



write ; anil out of all, hardly more than two or three 
be said to be nt all enlightened. The diocea 
aafiragan bishops, one of whom, however, is now dead 
embracea the whole of the province that is now called 
Georgia ; and contains, exclusive of the inhabitants of Tif- 
lis, 8000 Aimenian families, some of wfaom are serfs like 
the Georgian peasants. Bishop Simeon is not the regular 
incumheat of tlie see, but merely acts pro tempore. A 
bishop Hovhannes, who succeeded Nerses as president of 
the synod of Echmiadzin, is to succeed him also in bis 
bishopric. 

Three or four days after we reached Tiflis, a friend pro- 
posed to introduce us to an Armenian bishop, who, having 
beard of our arrival, was desirous of being acquainted with 
us. It proved to be Serope, who is mentioned by Martjn 
in his visit to Echmiadzin. He vas born at Erzroom, and 
educated a papist in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome ; but has since returned to his native faith. French 
and Italian were familiar to bim, and he knew something of 
Euglish, being in this respect, he assured us, distinguished 
from almost every other ecclesiastic of his church. We 
had two interviews with him, and found bim possessed of 
much information, and of more correct views than any 
other Armenian prelate whom we saw, We were sorry to 
learn subsequently, however, that he is really an inefficient 
man. He talked with us much as he did with Martyn twen- 
ty years ago ; and yet, during those twenty years, he has ef- 
fected little toward enlightening and reforming his nation. 
Thinking, probably, that it would gratify our missionary feel- 
ings, he informed us, that since the capture of Akhaltsikhe, 
SOO families of Georgians, who, with some others residing 
there, bad Embraced the religion of Mohammed, have been 
induced to return to the bosom of ihc Greek church. As 
the territory of the Ingalos, also, another body of some 1500 
families of Georgian re negadoes subject to the Lesgies, had 
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been recently taken, they were likewise al liberty again to 
embrace the faith of their fathers, for which they were 
known still to retain a strong partiulicy, He hoped, to(^ 
that the general war which was about to be made upon ths 1 
mountaineers, would, by subduing them to Russia, facilitate J 
their conversion. ' Though,' said he, 'we have ail lost the T 
spirit of missions, and shall tind the work a difficult one f I 
while, if we had only the zeal of the early papal missitn* \ 
aries, to say nothing of the apostles, it would soon be don& 
The Russians have had for several years, a bishop and a 
number of priests among the Oset (Ossetians) as mission- 
aries ; still their church is ignorant and wanting in zeal, 
ind that is its only mission, • They have indeed succeeds , 
L-<dby money and caresses in baptizing a few, but that ii 
tdl ; they remain the same people as before, and none of " 
them are cordially Christians.' He expressed his regret, 
that both Georgians and Armenians here have now hardly 
any preaching, and what they have resembles legends more 
than sermons. ' For,' said he, ' so long as the clergy do 
nothing but read service, the religion of the people must 
necessarily be superlicial, consisting only in forms, and hav- 
ing no connection with the heart, as is now lamentably the 
case. They are very strict in their fasts, but their religion 
has almost no influence upon their morals.' In speaking of 
the education of the clergy, we suggested that it ought al- 
ways to keep along with that of the people, or the latter 
tvill be in danger of infidelity, to which he assented, and 
confessed that the reverse was true among the Armenians, 
t-UbfB people were ahead of the clergy in knowledge. — He 1 
ftlMd been recently appointed bishop of Astrakhan, the only , 
I Armenian episcopal see in Russia north of the Caucasus I 

■ The RiHsiiin cliiirdi W nlso linil a iDiiKiun among (he Samoieiet li 
■Arehangel ariKe 182S, which rcpoilalhal 3510 liave been convened and oiiJf 
In giBgaiw. The Riusian embassy at Pekin ii likewise a religioi 
conaiBling of aii archbishop, and a number of inferior clergy. 
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write ; and out of all, hardly more than two or three c 
be said to be at all enlightened. The dioceae has two 
satlragan bishops, one of whom, however, is dow dead ; it 
embraced the whole of the provitice that is now called 
Georgia; Emd contains, exclusive of the inhabitants of Tif- 
lis, 8000 ArmeDian families, some of whom are serfs like 
the Georgian peasants. Bishop Simeon is not the regular 
incumbent of the see, but merely acts pro tempore. A 
bishop HovhannSs, who succeeded Nurses as president of 
the synod of Echmiadzin, is to succeed him also in his 
bishopric. 

Three or four days afler we reached Tiflia, a friend pro* 
posed to introduce us to an Armenian bishop, who, having 
heard of our arrival, was desirous of being acquainted witli 
us. It proved to be Serope, who is mentioned by Martjn 
in his visit to Echmiadzin. He was born at Erzioom, and 
educated a papist in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome ; but has since returned to his native faith. French 
and Italian were familiar to him, and he knew something of 
English, being in this respect, he assured us, distinguished 
from almost every other ecclesiastic of his church. We 
had two interviews with him, and found him possessed of 
much information, and of more correct views than any 
other Armenian prelate whom we saw. We were sorry to 
learn subsequently, however, that he is really an inefficient 
man. He talked with us much as he did wilh Martyn twen- 
ty years ago ; and yet, during those twenty years, he has ef- 
fected little toward enlightening and reforming his nation. 
Thinking, probably, that it would gratify our missionary feel- 
ings, he informed us, that since the capture of Akhaltsikhe, 
300 families of Georgians, who, wilh some others residing 
there, had embraced the religion of Mohammed, have been 
induced to return to the bosom of the Greek church. As 
the territory of the Ingalos, also, another body of some 1500 
families of Georgian renegadoes subject to the Lesgles, had 



Jen recently taken, they were likewise at liberty again to 

• embrace the faith of their fathers, tor which they were 

I known still to retain a strong partiality. He hoped, too, 

that the general war which was about to be made upon the 

intaineera, would, by subduing them to Russia, facilitate 

r conversion. ' Though,' said he, 'we have all lost the 

I apirit of missions, and shall find the work a difficult one ; 

[ while, if we had only the zeal of the early pupal miasion- 

' Bries, to say nothing of the apostles, it would soon be done. 

I The Russians have had tor several years, a bishop and a 

I' number of priests among the Oset (Ossetians) as mission- 

; still their church is ignorant and wanting in zeal, 

P'Ud that is its only mission.* Tbey have indeed isucceed- 

•d by money and caresses in baptizing a few, but that is 

I all ; they remain the same people as before, and none of 

l^em are cordially Christians.' He expressed his regret, 

that both Georgians and Armenians here have now hardly 

any preaching, and what they have resembles legends more 

I than sermons. ' For,' said be, ' bo long as the clergy do 

nothing but read service, the religion of the people must 

L necessarily be superficial, consisting only in forms, and hav- 

o connection with the heart, as is now lamentably the 

I case. They are very strict in their fasts, but their religion 

I bas almost no influence upon their morals.' In speaking of 

I tiie education of the clergy, we suggested that it ought al- 

1 ways to keep along with that of the people, or the latter 

} will be in danger of infidelity, to which he assented, and 

I confessed that the reverse was true among the Armenians, 

1 the people were ahead of the clergy in knowledge. — He 

i had been recently appointed bishop of Astrakhan, the only 

' Armenian episcopal see in Russia north of the Caucasus, 

■ The Ruaaian church has also had a missioa among the Samoiedei at 
* Archangel tiiice 1825, which reportsihat SSIOliaie been conierledaad only 
in pagans. The Ruffiian emhanej Bi Pekin ia likewue a religigw 
consisting or an iirchblehop, nod a number of inferior elei^. 
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besides that of Bessarabia already meotioncd. Astrakhan 
about 700 verstH from TiSis by llie pass of Dariel, and 
reckons among its forty or forty-five tliouaaud inhabitants, 
4000 Armenians. A printing press belongs to the episco- 
pate, but it ia in a very bad condition. 

Berope was for several years rector of the Armenian 
gymnasium at Moscow ; and from hiin and other sources, 
we liave gatliered the following information respecting that 
institution, in compliance with an article in our Inatruc- 
lions. It originated in the benevolence of a native of Is- 
fahan, of the Armenian family of Eleazar, now one of tbe 
richest in the Ruaaian empire ; and was opened in 1816. 
The legacy leil by its founder not only sufficed for erecting 
tlie buildings and putting it in operation, but a permnnent 
fund of 300,000 roubles remained i* and thirty-two of ila 
students are now fed, clothed and instructed gratis. The 
whole number of Armenian sitidents is about GO, and the 
number of graduates up to 1639 was 09. It is not, how- 
ever, an exclusively Armenian institution, and the Russian 
branch is much the largest Most of its Armenian stu- 
dents are Irom places north of the Caucasus, though a few 
go from these provinces. They aje taught iho Russian, 
French, German, and Armenian languages, history, differ- 
ent branches of the mathematics, philosophy, &-c. But 
their attention to all is somewhat superficial. There ia no 
department appropriated to any particular profession, but a 
general foundation is laid for all ; hardly the right kind, 
however, Serope himself confessed, for theology, and none 
of its graduates have yet entered the sacred profession. 
So that even here wo look in vain for, what is indeed no 
where to be found, an institution for the education of the 
Armenian clergy. The present rector is a vartabed, named 
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r^Jlichael Salamtean, who was born at Constantinople, and 

P educated a papist in the papal Armenian convent of Bzum- 

I maj' in Mount Lebanon, but has since renounced aJlegi- 

I ance lo the pope. He is much devoted to enlightening his 

d is enlightened himself. But there is reason to 

fear that he is secretly inclining lo the principles of Ger- 

1 neology. His religious influence, of course, cannot 

f be good ; and the consequence is, that the graduates are 

I generally irreligious. They learn Russian levit; and love 

[ ef honor, and come out no longer Armenians, but preju- 

I diced against tliem as semi-bar barian Asiatics. Instead of 

I going to their country with the patriotic mtention of refonn- 

iag their nation, in the prevalent spirit of Russia tliey seek 

•nly few promotion, and disperse through different parts of 

the empire in the employment of government. Only a few 

e found their way south of the Caucasus. The only 

I encouraging hope is, that the institution may in time give 

e nation some valaable authors. Connected with it, there 

an Armenian press, wliich was formerly at Sl Peters- 

y kurg. The rector has Icindly caused two or three religious 

t tracts to be printed at it ibr the missionaries at Shoosha. 

I There is also another Armenian press at Moscow, which is 

I tke private property of a Frenchman. But neither of then! 

^Secomplishes much. 

The first sabbath we were in Tiflis, we attended divine 
KTvice in the Armenian cathedral, and the second in the 
I church of a German colony in the vicinity of the city. 
I When stating, in a preceding letter, of what the church 
I pBivices of the Armenians consist, I reserved for this place 
I S description of their forms of worship as they appear to an 
I rttserver. But so much do they differ from any thing 
' Icaown among us, that I have litde hope of giving one t' 
[ diall be intelligible. The churr.h itself, when built in 
t JiQle common to the oldest and best in Armenia, of whicb u 
e cathedral at Tiflis is a pretty good specimen, has the 
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form of a cross; sometimes externally, by means of short 
wings attached to each side, and generally internally, by 
means of a lateral arch crossing the main longitudinal one 
Bl right angles. The naTe, or centre of the cross, ia sur- 
mounted hy a species of dome quite peculiar to these re- 
gions, but here common to old churchea and sepulchral 
nxmuments, and evidently very ancient. It consists of an 
upright cylindrical base capped with an acute coue. The 
altar, for which we have no substitute but the communion 
table, occupies the eastern extremity of the inaiu longi- 
tudinal arch of the building ; the Armenians holding that 
divine worship should be directed only toward the east. 
From the back part of it rise up several steps or shelves, 
occupied by candlesticks, crossei^, small pictures, and other 
ornaments. It stands upon a platform three or four feet 
high, which projects far enough in front, to allow the 
priests and deacons to stand upon it to say mass, the only 
time when it or the altar is used. A section of the body 
of the church next in tJront of the altar, extending from 
Bide to side of the building, is appropriated to the priests 
and their assistants; and is often raised a step above the 
rest of the floor, and separated from it by a railing. 
Here the common daily prayers are said. The male port 
of the congregation occupy without order the remainder 
of the floor, which is entirely without seats. The females 
ore crowded into an orchestra at the western end, (the only 
gallery there is,) and are there screened [by lattice-work 
from the gaze of the men. In some cases, also, a simi- 
lar space is appropriated to them under the orchestra, 
and only enclosed by a simple railing. A pulpit, that 
prominent and essential part of our places of worship, we 
did not find in Armenia ! A church thus fitted up, how- 
ever awkward it might be to us, corresponds precisely with 
the ideas entertained by the Armenians of public worship. 
Mass is the principal thing, and the altar is raised so that 
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I every one can easily witness its celebTation. Prayers ore 
' leas important, and no provision is made for the readers of 
thoro to be distinctly seen or heard. Preaching is hardly 
thought of, and the pulpit is excluded. 

Go into one of these churches in time of prayers, {mass 
will be considered elsewhere,) and you will find a number 
of lamps suspended from the roof, endeavoring to shed 
their dim light upon the congregation, though the sun be 
shining with noonday brightness. In- the enclosure before 
the altar will be two or three priests, surrounded by a crowd 
of boys from eight to twelve years old, performing prayers; 
some swinging a smoking censer, others, taper in hand, 
reading first from one book and then from another, and all 
changing places and positions according to rule. The mo- 
notonous inarticulate singsong of the youthful officiators, 
with voices often discordant and stretched to their highest 
pitch, will grate upon your ear, and start th^ inquiry, can 
anch prayers enter into the cars of the Lord of Sabaoth? 
You will be surrounded by a barefooted congregation, 
■tanding, wherever each can find a place, upon a sheep* 
skin, or bit of rug, (unless the church is rich enough to 
have a carpet,) uttering responses without order, and fre- 
quently prostrating themselves and kissing the ground, with 
. B sign of the cross at every fall and rise. The whole will 
seem to you a mummery and an abomination, and you will 
probably hasten away, wishing to hear and see no more 
■ of it. 

In entering the church barefoot, and in prostrating thent- 
Belves to the ground, the Armenians have doubtless retain- 
ed relics of genuine orientalism. Abraham, when he ran 
to meet the angels, bowed himself to the earth ; and Moses, 
when standing on holy ground, took his shoes from off his 
feet. Why so large a part of the service has been suffered 
to pass into the hands of boys, is exceedingly strange. 
They fill the four ecclesiastical grades below the subdeacon, 



to which are attached the Uutieg of clerks ; or more com- 
monly are subntitutes lor their occupants, having themselves 
no rank at all in the church. Of the hrst 158 pageij of the 
Jamakirk, cootaining the whole of the oiidaight service 
with all ils variatioDs for feasts and other special occasio&a, 
more than 130, consisting of psalms, hymns, &.c. are read 
or chanted hy them under the direction of the priests. 
Well may the priests, in view of having such important 
helps in their duties, lind motive enough in most places to 
teach a few children to read ! Of the remaining pages, 
some half a dozen belong to the deacons, if there are any, 
and the remainder, consisting simply of prayers and lessons 
from the gospel, are read by the priests. All the service, 
with few other exceptions than the lessons, and that the 
priest in the middle of every prayer of any length turns 
roimd to wave a cross before the people, and say, ' peace 
be to all, let ns worship God,' is perfoiued with the back 
to the congregation. Add to this, that the whole, with 
the unfortunate escepiion of the book of legends, is in a 
language not understood, otlen by the priests themselves, 
and much leas by the congregation ; and if it were not, is 
read or chanted with so little articulation as would render 
it perfectly unintelligible: and you will hardly need any 
other answer to the question, whether there is any spir- 
ituality in the worship of the Armenian church. The 
priests go through it, as if jl were a daily task of the lips, 
as a joiner's work is of his hands, and are apparently aa 
much relieved when it is over. If a boy makes a mistake, 
he is reproved, or even chastised, on the spot, though a 
prayer be interrupted for the purpose. The people, too, are 
constantly coming, and going, or moving about, and oRen 
engaged in conversation. To say that a real reverence (or 
sacred things is unknown among the clergy, and that nei- 
ther they nor the people have any idea of spiritual worship, 
seems too broad an assertion ; and still, in making it, we 
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^ire Bupported, not only by our own observation, but 
I -by that of others to whoae testimony we attribute great 

\ weight. 

I ought not to leave this subject vithout a word upon 
^ image-worship. Going to Armenia, as I did, almost im- 

I mediately afler a visit to Greece, I could not but Teel at first, 
k that this error is not very prominent in the Armenian church. 
i Some churches hare been already mentioned that had but 
' pictures. As we advanced into Armenia, however. 
We found them multiplying; and image-worship does exist 
I a considerable extent. Indeed the adoration of the 
I oross, already explained, is a most striking instance of it. 
f Before pictures, alao, tapers are burned, votive offerings are 
J suspended, and prayers are offered, especially on the festi- 
I vals of the saints they represent. The same author who so 
I exalts the cross, gives to the image of Christ as high a 
rank. ' We,' saya he; ' and our sect hold and preach 
that, as in looking toward the God-bearing cross, we offer 
worship not to the visible matter, but to the invisible God 
who is in it ; so we worship the image of the Savior, not 
( fte matter and the colors, but Christ by means of it, who 
I is the image of the invisible God the Father, And as a 
I name and an image are equally symbols of a tiling, only 
I Vial one is addressed to the ear, and the other to the eye, 
s much the meaning of the apostle that every knee in 
' heaven, and in earth, and under the earth slmuld bow to the 
f image, as to the name of Jesus." But as neither a name nor 
an image without the substance is to be worshiped, and 
the saints are not every where present to dwell in their 
images as Christ in his, their images are not to be wor- 
shiped. But we honor and reverence the images of the 
, saints, holding them as mediators and i 
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God, tnd ofiering the worship of Goii tiy tbeir hands. For 
the image oi' the Creator only, and not tliat of the creature, 
is to be worshiped.'* In a word, though tlie Armcuiass 
ue less devoted lo image- worship than the Greeks, they 
are more so than the papists. Noi, however, that they 
ttavo carved images like the latter, for, hke the lormer, 
they have only pictuies, and I here use the word image in 
tlie latter sense. 

Let us turn Irom these heartless forms of solemn mock- 
ery 10 a different scene — simple and devout protcstant 
worship it) the heart of Georgia! Of the seven German 
colonies in these provinces, whose history and present con- 
dition will be related hereafter, one, named New Tillia, is 
about two vcrsts from the city. It consists of two rows of 
neatly white-wafhed houses of one story, at moderate dis- 
tances from each other, along a broad and straight street j 
and contains not far from 200 inhabitants, who have the 
regular instructions of a minister of the gospel. We had 
already become acquainted with pastor Saltet, and bund 
liim an intelligent and estremely devout man. We felt at 
our first interview, that he was ripe for heaven, but knew 
not that he would so soon be there. Wlthha a month, he 
was brougiit by the cholera, in less than twenty-four hours, 
from perfect health to the grave. He was the general spir- 
itual inspector of all the colonies, and iuformed us that some 
atlcast^of his charge were excellent ChriBllans- As we 
entered his church, the worshipers were dropping in one by 
one, and quietly taking their seats; while the devotion in 
llieir countenances showed that they felt the solemnity of 
tlie duties in which they were about to engage, and the 
hooks in their hands testified that they had been instfucled 
to understand, as well as to perform them. The prayers of 
the pastor seemed to breathe the united and heartfelt devo* 

• NerKB ShnorhUi, Untlianragin, p, 132, I3S. 
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L Con of all; his sermon was a, direct, afTectionate, andearneBt 

' address lo every hearer ; and the singing, which affected 
than all, was in good German taste, simple, solemn 
ftnd touching. I shall not attempt to describe the feelings 

k «wakened by this scene, refreshing as an oasis in a bound- 
8 desert, though, in spite of me at the time, they express- 

^ ed themselves in tears. Since first setting foot in Asia, I 
had deeply felt, that a consistent Christian life, and a de- 
rout simple worship, exhibited by a few truly governed by 

I the fear of God, and shining like a candle into all the 
surrounding darkness, was the great desideratum needed 
by a missionary to give intelligibteneas to his instructions, 
■nd force to his arguments. How often, without ii, had I 

1 seemed to myself like an inhabitant of some other planet, 

I vainly endeavoring to model my bearers after characters 

' whom I had seen there, and of whom they could form no 
conception, or whose existence they could hardly believe ! 
Here, at last, I seemed to have found the desideratum aup- 
{died, and was encouraged to hope, that this example of 
(mre religion would be like leaven to all the corrupt and 

)i backsliding churches around. 

We took some pains to notice how the Sabbath was ob- 
served by the inhabitants of Tlflis. The bazars and shops 
were all closed, except those of the venders of provisions, 

t'including, (if such a classification may be ^owed,) the re- 

I' tailers of wine and ardent spirits. The number of attend- 
it public worship in the morning seemed but small, 

' for the two or three churches which we entered contained 
but few worshipers. In the afternoon the whole male pop- 
ulation of the city seemed to be poured out into the streets 
and esplanades, lo indulge in relaxation : every one con- 

, Tersing of his merchandise or his pleasures, aod all exhib- 
iting a scene of gaiety and amusement. While the ladies, 
with all the famed charms of Georgian beauty, which, I 
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may be allowed to say, has not been overrated, (for I hare 
never seen a city, so large a proportion of whose females 
were beautiful in form, features and complexion, as Tiflis,) 
were assembled in little groupes upon the low terraces of 
their houses, dancing to the sound of tambourin and clap- 
ping of hands, to contribute their aid to render this solemn, 
day the least solemn of all the seven. 
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B thus far intentionally neglected to speak of the 
Georgians, in order to make in one place a connected re- 
port of what we learned respecting that nation. Permit 
me now to introduce them to your notice by a few remarks 
■■^»n their history. 

The Greeks knew the Georgians under the name of 
: and their geographers divided between them, tlie 
^i!olchi, and Albani, the wliole of the tract that lies be- 

I Armenia and mount Caucasus, extending from the J 
L Caspian to the Black sea ; in other words, the valleys c 
wibE Cyrus and the Phasis. The name Virfc, given to theuTI 
I by the Armenian writers, seems to be of the same origia J 
I with that used by the Greeks. By the Turks and Persiai 
»0>ey are universally called Giirjy, and their country GiirjiB 
I'i&n i" and probably our own name for them is derived 
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a the river Kdr, or Koor. 
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&om Ihia origin, rather than from the Greek georgos, 
some have auppoeed. The Georgians call themselves 
Karlli, which name they derive from Kardos, the eecond 
son of Togarmah, as the Armenians do theirs fromHaig, his 
first son. Such a tradition aeems at once to be coDtra- 
dictecl by the fact, that there is no resemblance between 
the Armenian and Oeorgian languages, but it evades the 
objection by replying, that the two nations separated frMH 
ihe original stock before the confusion of tongues.' 

The original patrimony of Kartlos was bounded on the 
north by the lower ranges of the Caucasus; on the west by 
the mom)tain9 which separate Georgia from Colchia ; on 
the south by the mountains of Kookark ; and on the east 
by the same Armenian province lo the junction of the 
Khram with the Koor, and then, to the north of the latter 
river, by the country of Hereti which occnpied the valley 
of the Alazan from its mouth to the north of Telav. The 
northeastern part of this lerrilory received from Kalehos, 
one of the sons of Kartlos, the name of Kakhcli, which 
was finally extended over Hereti, and ia now applied to the 
whole tract between the Koor and the Alazan. The re- 
mainder was called, al\cr its original possessor, Kartli, 
which is the proper native name of Georgia, and ia still 

* Accoidiog to ihe Georgian and Armeniap Iradilionn, Togaimali had 
eight taaa: Haig, the TBiher of the Hoik or AmKniaDa; JiTorlloi, finm 
nboDi deicerded Uw Karlli or Georgiuni ; Sardoi, wbo peopled ibe raltey 
■Milh Df the Root betwna ibe nuHitlu of Ihe Klirsu aod the Anu wfaidi 
was cnlbd by the Arabian geographers Aran, nliere he bvilt the city 
of Birdaah; Mo-Bokdn, wbose inberiiBnce naa the modern proTincet of 
Hheky, Sliirwan and Maoghin; Strot, wlio pnsaewed Hiriti, now »b- 
■orbed in ihe province of Kokheti, of which it fonnet! the eulem pan; 
£«Ao>,the progenitor of Ihe JLtigin, wbo received Ibe enileni part of mount 
CauFoain rram tlw Tcreli Id ilie Caqiiao ; Kavkdt, to whom fell Ibe woKsm 
end of die Coucaiui from the Tenh lo (he Black aea : and EgrOM, wboH 
panimony wat Colehie, called by tlie Armenia iia Yrkir (EgeriiiJ, andmnie. 
times by the Georgians Egriti and Egonrn. Si. Man. vol. 2: p. 182. 
Chamcliein,P 1: c. 1. 
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given to one of the modern provincea, but generally written 
by foreigneta Karlalini. Somkketi, the third province of 
Georgia, was originally a subdivision of Kartli named ftoDi 
its vicinity to Armenia Kartel-Somkheli, or Armenian Geor- 
gia.* The original capital of Gcorgra was Mcskheta, a 
town which still exists at the junction of the Aragvt with 
the Koor and contains about 200 families. It looks up to 
Kartlos himself as its founder, and was the residence of the 
rulers of Georgia till A. D. 469. 

Georgian tradition acknowledges that Haig was the most 
valiant of the sons of Togarmah, and that the descendants 
of his brethren tor a long time professed allegiance to the 
kings of Armenia. But even in those days the fertile 
north poured forth its inundations ; and a flood of Khazars 
from the plains of Kipchak burst over tlie Caucasus, and 
reduced to servitude or subjection Its inhabitants, and their 
brethren on the south. They were relieved from their op- 
pressors only by a similar invasion from Persia, 750 A. C, 
headed by a general of the famous Feridoon. Soon after, 
the Greeks (perhaps from the colonies in Colchis whose 
origin dates back to the times of the golden fleece,) came in 
for a share of the distracted country, but were forced to re- 
main satisBed with the country of Egriai. Wliile groaning 
under the dominion of Kai-Khosrov of Persia, 53S A. C. 
the Georgians saw with astonishment a company of Chi- 
nese, headed by one of the royal family of that distant em- 
pire, burst through the gate of Dariel, and come to their 
aid. They were received with joy, their arms were victo- 
rious, and the prince was presented with the fortress of Or- 
pet, (called also Samshvilde and Orbiai,) on the Khram, 
which gave name to his family, Hia descendants, the Or- 
pelians, afterward distinguished themselves both in Geor- 
gian and Armenian history, and now, at Tiflis and else- 
where, they hold their rank among the Georgian nobility, 
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from this origiD, rather than from the Greek georgos, as 
aome have supposed. The Georgians call themselves 
Karlli, which name they derive from KarOos, the second 
son of Togarmah, aa the Armcniana do theirs from Haig, his 
first son. Such a tradition seems at once to be contra* 
dieted bj the fact, that there is do resemblaDce between 
the Armenian and Georgian langungcs, but it evades the 
objection by replying, that the two nations separated fhxn 
the original stock before the confusion of tongties." 

The original patrimony of Karllos was bounded on the 
north by the lower ranges of the Caucasus ; on the west by 
the mountains which separate Georgia from Colchis ; on 
the south by the mountains of Kookark ; and on the east 
by the same Armenian province to the junction of the 
Khram with the Koor, and then, to the north of the latter 
ri?er, by the country of Hereti which occspied the valley 
of the Alazan from its mouth to the north of Telav. The 
northeastern part of this territory received from Kakkos, 
one of the sons of Kartlos, the name of Kakheti, which 
was finally extended over Hereti, and is now applied to the 
wliolc tract between the Koor and the Alazan, The re- 
mainder was called, afler its original possessor, KartU, 
which is the proper native name of Georgia, and is still 

• Aicoiding lo tha GeorgiBn and Armenian tradiliona, Togarmah had 
eight loaa: Haig, the father of the Hoik or Armcaiana; Karttot, (mm 
wbum descended the Kartli or Georginni; Bardos, wlio peopled the vallej 
■ouih of the Knor between ihe muuiha oT the Khram and the Arae which 
waa called by Ihe Araliian geograpbere Aran, where he built the city 
of Btrdaah; Movakdn, whose inheritance was the luodeni provincea of 
Sliek)', Shirw4o and JlfoD^ idn; Btroi, wlm posBessed Htrrfi, now ab- 
■orbcJ in ibe province of Kaklieii, of which it formed the ensiem part; 
£rfitr»*,the progenitor of the X^jgin, nlio received the eaatem part ofrntnTOt 
C^aucosue rrom Iho Terek to ilic Caapian; Saekdi, (o whom fell the wealecn 
end of ilie Caueaius frum (be Terek to the Black aea; and Egrot, whoae 
patrimony was Colchia, called by dio AriocninuB Yeker (Egeriii)> andsome. 
timea by the GeorBiana Epiii nnd Egoorri. St. Mart, ml. 2: p, 182. 
Cbamchean, P 1: c. I. 
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given to one of the modera provinces, but generally written 
by foreigners KartaUni. Somklirii, the third province of 
Georgia, was originally a subdivision ofKartli named from 
its vicinity \o XTinatia. Kartel-Somkketi, or Armenian Geor- 
gia." The original capital of Georgra, was Mtskbeia, a 
town which atill exists at the junction of the Aragvi with 
the Koor and contains about 200 familiea. It looks up to 
Karllos himself as its founder, and was the residence of the 
rulors of Georgia till A. D. 409. 

Georgian tradition acknowledges that Haig was the most 
valiant of the sons of Togarmah, and that the descendants 
of his brethren for a long time professed allegiance to the 
kings of Armenia. But even in those days the fertile 
north poured forth its inundations ; and a flood of Khazars 
from the plains of Kipchak burst over the Caucasus, and 
reduced to servitude or subjection it: 
brethren on the south. Tliey were 
pressors only by a similar invas 
headed by a general of the famous Feridoon, Soon after, 
the Greeks (perhaps from the colonies in Colchis whose 
origin dates back to the times of the golden fleece,) came in 
for a share of the distracted country, but were forced to re- 
main satisfied with the country of Egriai. Wliile groaning 
under the dominion of Kai-Khosrov of Persia, 53S A. C. 
■ the Georgians saw with astonishment a company of Chi- 
nese, beaded by one of the royal family of that distant em- 
pire, burst through the gate of Dariel, and come to their 
aid. They were received with joy, their arms were victo- 
rious, and the prince was presented with the fortress of Or- 
pet, (called also Samshvilde and Orbisi,) on the Khram, 
which gave name to his family. His descendants, the Or- 
pelians, afterward distinguished themselves both in Geor- 
gian and Armenian history, and now, at Tiflia and else- 
where, they hold their rank among the Georgian nobility, 

* Tlic GeorglHdi call [he Anncniann Somekhi. 
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and boast of higher heraldric tionors ihan an; of the 
crowned heads of Europe." 

Georgia, like Armenia, submitted to the arms of Alex- 
ander. But, in the next generation, lite lieutenant of his 
successors was expelled by Parnovaz, a native priace, who 
acquired a power so much greater tlian any one that had 
preceded him, as to be called the first king of Georgia. 
To him the Georgians ascribe the honor of inventing their 
alphabet ; while the Armenians contend that it was given 
them at the l:>oginning of the fitlh century by Mesrob the 
inventor of their own.t Aa there are two perfectly dis- 
tinct Georgian alphabets, one used for ecclesiastical and 
the otlier for civil purposes, the question might be settled 
by an equal division; and certainly the resemblance of the 
former to tlie letters of the Armenians, seems to show that 
tlicy are entitled at least to that.| During the long and 
obstinate struggle between the Roman and Parthian pow< 
ers, aller tlie removal of Mithridafcs, (to whom Armenian 
tradition attributes a Georgian origin,) had brought their 
territories in contact: Georgia, like Armenia, obeyed the 
will of the strongest, and once we find a prince royal of 
the former placed by Roman aid upon the throne of the 
latter.^ 

Ecclesastical history relates that the Georgians were con- 
verted to Christianity, during the reign of Conslantine the 
Great, by the sanctity and miracles of a captive female slave. 
The queen, having been healed by her of a grievous disease, 

'Fertile preceding tradilioni, tee St. Hortin'i doles lathe lit chap, of 
ibe Hiet. of the Orpeliana, in hiBM^m. mir rAnn. vol. ji; and liii Inltoduc- 
tioD 10 the same vol. 

t Si. Man. ob above. 

t We obtained at Kara a manuscript or the (owe GoBpek upon parchinent, 
■a this characicr, BUpposed to bait been mitten in the 12lb ccnhuy. ll ii 
now ilepotiied in Ihelibtwy of tlie Board BI th« Mifsionar; tooiue. 

§ ChamchBin, P. 8; c. 9. 



adopted her religion, persuaded ihe nation to erect churches 
to the true God, and sent to tlie emperor for Christian teach- 
ers.* In the consequent [>erseculions of the Sussanids, 
tliey were fellow anfferers with the Armenians, and for a 
part of the time aided them in their determined resistance.! 
The Georgian church was represented by its Catholicoa 
and a number of bishops, in the Armenian synod of Vagh- 
arshabad which rejected the counci] of Chalcedon, A. D. 
491, and thus embraced the monophysiie hereay.| But 
within a century after, (A. D. 580,) in spite of the remon- 
strancea of the head of the Armenian church, the rejected 
decrees were adoptod; and the Georgians hare ever since 
formed a part of the orthodox Greek church.§ 

The Saracen invasion produced nearly the same effects 
in Georgia aa in Armenia, and while the Mohammedans and 
Greeks were alternately enforcing their claims by overrun- 
ning the country, a minor branch of the Pakradians got 
effectite possession of it, eveu before their relatives ascended 
the throne of Armenia. Their crown, or coronet, (for it 
hardly deserved the former name,) was but a tributary 
one, however, sometimes acknowledging the kalif, some- 
times the emperor, and often more immediately the king 
of Armenia, as liege lord.|| Under one title or another, 
''■ thia family continued to be clothed with the highest na- 
tive authority in the country, until it finally resigned it 
into the hands of Alexander of Russia. Even now a Pakra- 
I dian prince is pensioned by the Persian government aa a 
I pretender to the throne of Georgia. We visited him in 
another part of our journey. 

The invasion of the Seljookians happened at a period, 
when the power of these princes of Georgia had been recent- 



* Tbeodonl, Eecl. Hiat. Lib. 1 : i 
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\j weakened by a destructive ioToad of the Grecian army, 
B8 a cbasliaement for their revolt against the etnperot Basi- 
Uu9, whoae acceptance of the crown of Armenia so unhap- 
pily prepan;() that country, also, for tlie same disastrous event. 
Their imbecility was completed by the murder of a brave 
Orpelian, A. D. 1057, whose gallant conduct as generali»- 
Bimo of the Georgian armies, provoked the jealousies of the 
other chiefe ; and not many years after, hordes of Turks fol- 
lowed the Seljookian standard over nearly the whole of 
Georgia. But in the old age of that short lived dynasty, 
the Georgian kings issued from their mountain faatneaaes, 
drove the invaders from their country, carried their arms to 
the Black sea on the otie side, and on the other, aHer im- 
posing a Georgian instead of a Seljookian governor upon 
the Armenians in their capital of Ani, forced the king of 
Khelat to flee before them, and even contended on equal 
terms with the Atabegs of Aderbaijan. Tillis, which, allGi 
having been founded and made the capital of Georgia in 
A. D. 469, had been since A. D. 853 in the possession first 
of the Arabs and then of the Turks, now, in A. D. 1121, 
passed back again into the bands of its proper masters.' The 
victorious days of the Georgian kings ended soon after the 
death of queen Tamar, A. D. 1206, the moat fortunate and 
powerful of the whole ; for during the reign of her success- 
or, A. D. 1320, occurred the first irruption of the Mog- 
hids.t These singular barbarians, in their second invasion 
A. D. 1238, met with little resistance in the conquest of 
Georgia, and seem to have exhibited there the best speci- 
men of their toleraiice.f Particularly did the Orpelians, 
who, after having been driven from Georgia by the predeces- 

•St. Man. tot.!; p. S69. 1-01.2: p. 2S1, 233. 
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ir of Tamax, bad din'mg her reign been put in poesession 
fjrf large estates in the province of Sunik by the Atabeg of 
I Aderbaijan, receive almost fiaierna] kindneaa from these 
neighbors of their ancestors, and cordially attach tbemaclves 
o their fortunes.* 
Ismael the Sofy, of Persia, A. D. 1519, found Georgia 
1 divided between different branches of the Pakradiana, into 
kingdoms of Kailli and Kakheti, which had existed 
I £)r about a century ; and easily imposed a tribute upon the 
;s of both. Under his immediate successors, and in con- 
I sequence of their intrigues and instructions, both of them pro- 
1 fessed the Mohammedan faith. In subsequent dissensions 
1 uid rebellions, the Osmanliea of Turkey, ever ready to do 
an injury to the heretical Sofies, found repeated opportu- 
nities to interfere in the affairs of Georgia, and in A. D. 
1576 they built the citadel of Tiflis. But that hard-heart- 
ed despot. Abbas the Great, after prosecuting a pretended 
courtship of the sister of one of the kings, until he Ijad be- 
trayed and murdered her brother, and carried into captivity 
80,000+ families of her countrymen, as if he would destroy 
a. nation in a jest ; imposed upon Georgia, A. D. 1618, the 
following terms of permanent subjection to Persia : viz. that 
the country should not be charged with taxes ; that the re- 
ligion should not be changed ; that no churches sliould he 
destroyed or mosks built; tliat the viceroy should always be 
K Georgian of the royal race, but a Mohammedan, of 
whose sons the one who would likewise renounce Christian- 
ity should be governor of Isfahan until called to succeed his 
father. The country was then united under oue tributary 
viceroy, with tlie title of wal^, and the king of Kakbeti was 
driven from his throne.f The influence of a government, 

*8l.Mart.vpl.2:p. 123. 
f OiuidiD mnBt mean thai Iha oiunbi 
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the head of which waa bound by law to be an apostate, 
must have been bad beyond description. The viceroy him- 
self, attending mosk to please the king and retain hia office, 
and secretly frequenting the church to quiet hia conscience, 
(if in such circumstances ho could have any,) and to gratify 
his Christian relalionB, learned lo carry double-dealing and 
injustice into all the measures of his government." Most 
of his nobles, in order to secure employment or a pension 
ihemseli-cs, or a place in the harem of the Shah for their 
daughters, followed his example of hypocrisy-t Eren the 
church felt its corrupting influence ; for the episcopal sees 
were filled by the nomination of the prince, and the Gathol- 
ico9, or head of the church, was of bis family.^ In one in- 
stance, A, D. 1730, the waly having been slain at Kanda- 
har, and the next heir refusing to apostatize from his faith, 
the Cathulicos himself, happening to be the third brother, 
ofiered to renounce his religion and ecclesiastical vows, for 
Mohammedanism and the office of waly. The father of 
the three, though a moslem, was so provoked, that he or- 
dered him to be bastinadoed and kept to his duty.§ 

As early as the subjugation of Georgia by Abbas the 
Great, the grand duke of Muscovy, having already, by the 
conquest of the kingdoms of Kazan and Astrakhan, be- 
come a neighbor to the regions of the Caspian, showed a 
disposition to meddle in trans-Caucasian matters, by send- 
ing an envoy to plead at the court of Persia the cause of 
the unfortunate king, whose sister was the object of the 
Shah's pretended affi3Ction.|| In 1674, an attempt was 
also made by negotiation to reclaim the rights of the grand- 
son of the exiled king of Kakheti, who had found an asy- 
lum nt the court of Russia.^ And Peter the Great, by 

* Toarnerone, vol. 2; p. 310. f CWdiii, vot. 2: p. 67. 

} Oatdin, vol. 2; p. 45. $ Jonu HnnwBy'i Penia, vol. 2: p. 139. 

II Chardia, val. 2: p. 6D. y Chardin, vol. S: p. 146. 
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passing the gate of Derbend and destrojlng ShBimakby;' 
gave a more decisive evidence of the same disposition. 
The Georgians doubdess saw with pleasure these theif 
I brethren of the same church thus inclined to look 
f &em ; the imbecilily of the last Sofies,^he invasion of t1 

A%hans, and the weak successors of Nadir Shah, embold- 
I ened them to follow their own inclination in contempt of 
r masters ; and finally, the waly Heraclius, throwing 
L dff entirely his allegiance to Persia, put himself, by a for- 
I taal treaty dated July 24th 1783, under the protection of 
e empress Catharine. This protection, however, did not 
F defend him from the wrath of Aga Mohammed, who in 
I 1705 sacked Titiis with every brutal excess of cruelty, and 
I fed 25,000 captives to Persia .• But George, the successor 
I *f Heraclius, having, A. D. 1801 or 1802, made tlie em- 
peror Alexander his heir, Georgia passed completely under 
the strong arm of Russia, and ihe Pakradian family ceased 
to rule. One of the lineal heirs received the title of prince 
■nd a pension at St. Petersburg; and another met with a 
nmilar reception in Persia. 

The present number of the whole Georgian nation, in- 
cluding the Imiretians, Mingrelians, and the inhabitants of 
Gooriel, who are of the same race, was stated to us as high 
I as 600,000 souls; but the estimate seems much too large. 
Por, according to data hcreailer to be adduced, the whole 
population of Colchis is only about 150,000; while the 
highest estimate given us of the inhabitants of Georgia 
proper, including the Armenians already enumerated, was 
only 360,000 souls; and the lowest made only 20,000, 
and another 30,000 families of proper Georgians." The 
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three provinces of Georgia have been already named. 
Their principal towns ore, Tiflis in Somkheti; in Kar- 
talini, Mtskheia already mentioned, Oori with 600 houses 
and 8 cliurchea, Sooram and Ananoor; and in Kakhtti, 
which has the m<»t fertile soil and brave inhabitants of 
the three, Signag the provincial capital with 400 houses, 
and Telav. 

The Georgians are divided into three classes, viz. free 
commoners, nobles, and vassals. The first are few, and re- 
side chiefly in towns. The last form the mass of the peo- 
ple. Formerly their lives, their persons, and their property 
were at the absolute disposal of the nobility, who made 
them labor for months without giving them pay or provi- 
sions, and sold their sons and daughters into idavery, or 
look the latter for concubines, at their will. This slave- 
trade, as is well known, was extensive. But it was not by 
it and by captivity alone, that the harems of Persia were 
stocked with Georgian beauty. The daughters of the no- 
bles themselves often shared the same fate, either to grat- 
ify the unnatural ambition of a father, who considered the 
situation honorable to his family, or to meet the imperious 
demands of the Shah. Early marriage was the only secn- 
- rity against it, and so extensively was it resorted to, that 
ten became a common age for girls to enter the matrimo- 
nial slate.* The condition of the peasants has been some- 
what improved by the Russians. That they should receive 
entire liberty from rulers who have serfs themselves at home, 
could not he expected. The vassals of one of the richest 
of the nobility, however, have come so near to it, that they 
are required to labor for him but one day in the week, and 
are allowed the other fire to cultivate for themselves lands, 
which he gives them upon condition of receiving one sev- 
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EDthof its proiluce. The power of capital punishment is 
taken from the nobles, and the slave-trade has of course 
ceased. The evil of early marriages hardly comes within 
the scope of the civil law, but archbishop Nerses, in his 
ecclesiastical capacity, ordered that none of his nation 
should bo married under twelve. The influence that has 
been exerted upon the morals of the Georgians, I have al- 
ready alluded to. 

We did not learn that the Georgians have any means of 
aducation in Tidis except the government school already 
mentioned, nor any in the couutry except a very few small 
; ochuola in which hardly any thing ia taught. None of the 
•er& are taught to read ; but all the nobility arc more or 
less acquainted with letters ; and the females of this doss, 
though they have no schools, teach each other, and have 
generally a better education than the males. The nation 
ja possessed, perhaps to an unusual degree, of every faculty 
needed to facilitate the advance of education ; but alas ! 
vhence shall come the stimulus to provoke to the use of 
them 1 The people are too ignorant themselves to feel the 
need of knowledge ; their rulers look on with indifference ; 
Knd their priests contribute not their favor. 

I have already mentioned that the Georgians are of the 
orthodox Greek faith, and that they formerly had a head of 
itheir church who bore the title of Catholicos. The only 
difference between the Georgian and Russian religions be- 
ing found to consist merely in the addition of a few saints 
to the calendar, and in some acknowledged irregularities, 
they were easily reconciled, and the rule of the Catholicoses 
was made to cease with that of the walies; and the nation 
passed at the same time into the hands of the emperor Al- 
exander, and of the synod of St. Petersburg. The treas- 
ures of the Cathoiiooa, amounting to 800,000 silver roubles, 
were transferred to St. Petersburg, with his authority, 
a Russian archbishop was sent from thence to occupy 
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eee of Georgia, and attend to ibe spiritual concerns of all 
the professors of the Greek faith south of the Caucasus. 
The seat of the see, which had hitherto remained at 
Mtakheta, the ancient capital, was now removed to Tiflia. 
It has two Buffragan biahopa in Kakheti, and one in Imireti. 
Archbishop Jonas, the present incumbent, is a good sort of 
man, who often preaches, and his sermons are said not to 
be bad. He favors the distribution of the Scriptures, and 
endeavors to promote the education of his clergy. We ob- 
served, the next door to his cathedral, some copies of the 
New Testament exposed for sale, in the Russian, Geor- 
gian," Armenian and Turkish languages ; but, like scrip- 
tural truths among the ceremonies and superstitions of the 
Greek church, they were few, and almost hidden by a 
great quantity of church candles and gilded pictures, to the 
sale of which the shop seemed principally devoted. He 
has a school for the education of candidates for holy orders, 
at which they are almost obliged to study, in order to pass 
the requisite examinatioD before heing ordained. The 
course of study requires several years, and embraces the 
Russian language, and some philosophy and theology ; but 
neither Latin nor Greek receives any attention. 

The number of Georgian churches at Tiflis was slated to 
us to be eight or ten.t We went into the cathedral one Sab- 
bath during service. lis style of architectiu-e resembles 
that of the Armenian cathedral already described, except 
that its steeple, which is loaded with bells kept almost ctHi- 
tantly ringing, stands alone on the opposite side of the slreeL 
Its interior is of the general character of all Greek churches, 
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except that its wnaments and picturea aie in better taste, 
than those of any I had before seen. The service, too, which 
was, I believe, in Russian, was read with solemnity, and 
without the nasal twang universal in the churches of 
Greece. Nearly the whole audience, which was con- 
eiderably numerous, consisted of officers of the army ; and 
it seemed quite like a government chapel. The Georgian 
churches, unlike the Armenian, are rich in lands and vas- 
sals. About one fourth of the soil of Georgia is said 
to belong to the church. But it was suggested to us, by 
e whose opinion is entitled to weight, that the funds of 
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nunneries. The inmates of the latter are all mendicants. 

If our account of the Georgians should seem to you 
sieagre, as it really is, you must accept as on excuse the 
&ct, that the thorough amalgamation of their church with 
tiiat of Russia, by excluding the hope of their becoming 
a fi^ld for missionary effort, destroyed our interest, and 
discouraged us from prosecuting our inquiries respecting 
' them. 

The Russian emperor, in taking possession of Georgia, 

became also liege lord of the several hereditary kkans 

(princes), whose territories occupied the vaJley of the Koor 

in the direction of the Caspian, and the western shore of 

I that sea; preserving to them the rights they enjoyed under 

milar control from the Persian Shah. The khan of 

I Ginjeh, by nature a tyrant and a bad subject, refused al* 

I lagiance from the b^inning; his power was consequently 

I wnihilated by force, and hia poaseasioos imited to the 
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crown. The khan of Kua-bagh was detected about ten 
years ago in a conspiracy against government, and fled into 
Persia. Hia son received a title and a pension from the 
emperor, but his province shared the fateof Ganjeh. About 
two years after, the same course was adopted with the prov- 
ince of Sheky, on the occasion of the death of its khan. 
Shirwan lost its khan in the same way and about the same 
time as Kara-bagh, and also shared its fate. Bakoo, like- 
wise, had once its khan, but has none now ; the khan of 
Kooba rebelled and fled into the mountains ; and Derb^nd 
has been subject to Russia since A. D. 1795. So that 
now, there ia not a province through the whole valley of 
the Koor, nor along the coast of the Caspian near ila month, 
that is not under the immediate government of the crown 
of Russia. — We shall take a more minute survey of these 
regions from the nearer point of Shoosha. From our pres- 
ent position, let us glance at Colchis, and the mountains. 

Colchis is a name borrowed from antiquity, and here 
applied for the sake of convenience to the whole basin of 
the river Rion, the ancient Phasia. It is bounded on the 
north by the Caucasus, on the east by the mountains of 
Kartalini, on the south by those of Akhaltsikhe, and on 
the west by the sea. Its mean length from east to west is 
about 45 leagues, and its mean breadth is 35 or 40 leagues 
from north to south. Its soil is extremely fertile, but little 
cultivated, and covered throughout with dense forests. 
Owing in part to this last circumstance, as is supposed, its 
climate is so humid, that it rains from 120 to 150 days in 
the year. Its inhabitants are of the Georgian race, and 
apeak different dialects of the Georgian tongue. After 
having been for a long time united under the king of 
Imireti, whose finiily was a branch of the Pakradian stock, 
il was separated in the filleenth century, into the three divi- 
sions of Imireti, Mingreli, and Gooriel. In the wars which 
produced and followed this separation, the neighboring 
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I Turkish pasha.3 were called id lo ai<t the difierent paitiesi 
tiiitil the whole country became tributary to Turkey. The 
power of Russia, when once extended across the Caucasus, 
was felt no less in the valley of the Rion.than in that of the 
Koor, and supplanted the power of Turkey in the one, as 
it did that of Persia in the other. The king of Imireti re- 
belled against his new sovereign, was espelled, and his terri- 
tories were united to the crown. The princes of Mingreli 
and Gooriel still hold their places, acknowledging allegiance 
to Russia; but their countries are filled with Cossack police 
stations ; and the princess of Gooriel having recently fied 

P'into Turkey, a doubt was expressed to us whether her 
heirs, or the emperor, would take possession of her ter- 
ritory. 

Gooriel contains about 30,000, and Mingreli about 
40,000 inhabitants. Imireti is about 32 leagues in length 
by 35 in breadth, is divided into the four cantons of Kotais, 
Vacca, Shorapana and Radsha, and contained, in 1821, 
406 towns and villages, 12,994 houses and 80,793 inhab- 
itants, of whom 44,733 were males and 36,055 were fe- 
males. Among its inhabitants, as well as those of the two 
other principalities, are many Armenians. The capital of 
'Imireti, and in fact of the whole of Colchis, is Kotais, 
■called also Kotatis. It contains about 1600 inhabitants, 

I liearly one half of whom are Jews, who have a synagogue. 
Its situation is unhealthy, though many parts of Imireti 
are not liable to that inconvenience. In general, however, 
the whole of Colchis is very subject to bilious affections. 

The Jews in Kotais, with some others scattered through 
Imireti, about fifty families near Gori, and a few in Sooram, 
are the only people of that nation which we heard of in 
Georgia or Colchis. Like their neighbors of Akhaltaikhe, 
they are natives of the country, as their ancestors have also 
- been lor several generations. At Tiflis there are none. A 
few years ago some foreign Jewish merchants settled therei 
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but unexpectedly an order arrived from Sl Petersburg lor 
tbem to leave in two dajrs, and tbey could with difficulty 
obl&in permission to remain a day or two longer, encamped 
in the public stjuarc, in order to collect their debts. We 
could learn no reason for such an arbitrary measure, for it 
seemed to be allowed thai they were peaceful and useful 
cilixeas. The order did not affect Uie native Jews just re- 
Terred to. 

For an account of the former state of the people of Colchis, 
I must refer you to Chardin's very full narrative in liis "Jour- 
ney from Paris to Isfahiin." I shall barely state a few mod- 
ifications of that account, growing out of the measures of its 
new rulers. — The insecurity to person and property, caused 
by a semi-barbarous government unregulated even by written 
laws, which placed not only Cbardin's jewels but his life in 
such danger, has given place to perfect quiet from one ex- 
tremity of the couutry to the other. Hardly more than two 
or three ossoasi nations have occurred in the whole of Imireti 
since the Russians took possession. Decided measures 
have been adopted to restrain the unnatural inclinntion, 
which the people of this region have indulged from the 
earliest ages, to sell their children and vassals into slavery, 
and with much success. Still, in l&il, travellers ascend* 
ing the Rion were urged to purchase beautiful girls for 100 
Vt 120 silver roubles each ; the princess of Gooriel, in her 
late visit to Trebizond, offered some of her attendants for 
sale ; and it is supposed that similar instances are numerous. 
Poty and Akhaltsikhe, however, wljicb were formerly con- 
venient slave-trading posts for the Turks, having now 
passed from their hands into those of Russia, the latter will 
be able to give more efficiency to her efforts for the sup- 
presabn of this inhuman traffic. 

The condition of the peasantry has been improved. 
With the exception of a few merchants, the population is 
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%till divided into only two cl&sses, the nobility and the 
slaveH, the former owning all the land and the tatter doing 
nil the labor. But, as the noble can no longer deprive hia 
eerf of his life or limbs, nor sell him to a foreign master 
slavery assumes a mild form. The lord and his serf live 
together on almost equal terms. It is no longer lawful for 
the princes to wander about and quarter themselves and 
their numerous attendants continually upon their vassals, 
often consuming in a visit of a week the provisions of a 
Tear, and leaving want and distress in their train. Still 
the respectable stranger, in travelling through the country, 
P'Will often be escorted great distances by the nobles and 
their host of retainers, meeting at every stopping place a 
hoepitable feast, bountifiil enough, not only for the enter- 
tainment of their numerous company, but also to feed 
&e whole village which furnishes it. I am sorry to add, that 
the Chev, Le Gamba, to whom we are indebted for our 
information respecting Colchia, after having travelled in 
almost every part of it, assured us that he had never 
found a single school. Some of the nobility can read a 
little Russian, but their own language they do not read. 
Drunkenness prevails to an incredible extent ; and almost no 
limits are set to unchasttty in its most ofiensive and crimi- 
nal forms. The sacredness and validity of an oath aie on- 
known. 

The Catholicoa who was formerly the spiritual head of 
the whole of Colchis, has given place to a Russian bishop, 
who resides at Kotais and is subject to the archbishop of Tiflis. 
Bo that, ere this probably, the sacraments have been in< 
creased to the usual number of seven, by the addition 
of confirmation and extreme unction, the total absence of 
which so shocked Cbardin's papal informant ; the priests, 
too, very likely, can no longer obtain a dispensation to 
marry as often as their wives die; and probably the people 
ue more thoroughly drilled into the habit of confessing. 
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Whether correct sciiptural knowledge, and good morals 
have been increased, we did not learn. Tlie ecclesiasticaJ 
books of Colchis are in the Georgian language. 

We could add so little to what Malte Brun haa collected 
reacting the mountaineers of the Caucasus, that I have 
very little inducement to attempt any detailed account of 
that Babel of unnumbered tribes and tongues. In fact, 
though Tiflia appears on the map to be near to their coun- 
trj, we Ibund ouraeh'ea when there, too distant for close in- 
flection. We heard much of a general war which marshal 
Paskevich began alxiut that time to wage against them, 
for the purpose of reducing all to acknowledge allegiance 
to the crown of Russia, and putting an end to their depre- 
dations. Had he not been so soon called to a very difier- 
ent field of warfare in Poland, the consequence would 
probably have been many reported victories, and perhaps 
the entire erasure from Russian maps of the boundaries of 
any independent nations in that region. But to reduce 
them to real subjection, is beyond the power even of Rus- 
sia, until either their character, or the nature of their 
country is changed. Indeed, the Ruseiana have already, 
on their maps, contracted the limits of the independent 
tribes beyond the effective operation of their governmeot. 
Nearly half of the country of the Abkhaz (Abassians) is 
marked as subject to Russia, but in fact the gnrriaon of 
Sookoom-kulaah (the ancient Dioscurias) live as in a be- 
sieged city, and their authority is acknowledged no far- 
ther than their guns can reach. Swaneti, too, has the 
same mark of subjection, though it is well known that the 
Swani confine themselves to the neighborhood of the per- 
petual snows of Elburz in order not to compromise tlteir 
liberty.* Two passes through the mountains, also, are 

*TlM7tireBiH|u«>ionabt;8remaant ofihe Soarui,o{ whom Slrabo rajs 
dial llKjinliabiieJ the hlghcti part afllw C-aucmue ubove pieacuriiLB, and could 
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narked as Russian soil ; but not even the weekly mail is 
kent through that of Dariel, without an escort amounting 
•ometimes, perhapa generally, to a hundred soldiers, two 
) field pieces and several Cossacks; and if an occasional 
traveller wishes to try the pass of Derbend, he is not consid- 
ered safe without a similar guard. To the territory of the 
Lesgies, Russia has a more plausible claim. For that 
warlike nation, after destroying Shamakhy, making itself 
the terror of all the surrounding provinces, and so perse- 
»eringly Eind successfully resisting the power of Persia, as 
o give rise to the proverb, " If any king of Persia is a fool 
him march against the Lesgies;" was driven by the 
IS of Nadir Shah to seek protection, in A. D. 1742, from 
Aussia, and swear allegiance to the empeior,* And now 
Ihey pay to the crown a slight contribution of silk or mou' 
1^, and the influence of Russia is effectively felt in the 
) Section of officers in the jumaah (congress) of their is- 
ciated Asiatic democracy,+ But they are still, even worse 
idian the Cherkes (Circassians), for their predatory and 
bloodthirsty disposition ; the Russians, instead of residing 
I .md having military posts among them, station troops along 
f Aeit frontiers to prevent them from pillaging the adjacent 
t Anritoiies ; and Legislan abounds with both moslems and 
k'JBeorgianB, who, by fleeing thither, have escaped the execu- 
ktton of Russian justice. It is expected, indeed, that tfae 
m of Anapa, through which the Turks, until the 
, supplied the mountaineers with arms, ammunition 
r and merchandize, in exchange for slaves, will now enable 
L >.ussia, by drawing a mote perfect cordon, to deprive tlie 

undiscipllDed army of 200,000 men. They speak, il ii sniJ, a 
[^'dialect of llic Georgian language. 

Biticka of the (realy ihey estiaialeil iheir Iroapt at 66,200 men. 
WSJ, vol. 2: p. 410, 411. 
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mouutaineers of their motive for kidnaping and their 
means of defence. But the cause Eeems disproportioned 
to the effect expected ; CBpecially, while they are more cel- 
ebrated than their neighbors, ia the manufacture of at least 
certain kinds of armor. 

With the exception of about 200 families of Armenians 
among the Chcrkes, a considerable bod; of Jews around 
Andreva od tlie borders of Daghistan, and the Leagies who 
are known as bigoted aiinny raoslemB, the religion of the 
mountains is a. nondescript mixture of Mohammedanism, 
Christianity and paganism. In the superslitions of some 
of the tribes, as the Abkliaz and Cherkes, the features of 
the moslem faith are predominant ; in others, as the Swa^ 
ni, Christianity forms the largest ingredient; and in others 
still, as the Oset (Osetians) and Ingoosh, we find litde but 
paganistn, associated, it is said, with a strong predilection 
for Christianity over Mohammedanism. History, tradition, 
and monuments in their country, unite with various parts 
of their superstitions to testify, that nearly all of them once 
professed the faith of Christ. It has been thought that a 
people thu9 circumstanced might be easily induced to em- 
brace the religion of the Bible, and our Instructions called 
our attention to the report that a missionary effort had been 
commenced among them with prospects of success. Soch 
efforts have been repeatedly made, and by different eecta of 
Christians. The Scottish mission at Kariiss was established 
for this specific object. Its operations are well known.* 
Not many years ago, padre Henry, one of the two Jesuit 
missionaries stationed at Mosdok, a man of zeal and tal- 
ent, attempted to convert the Osel and some other tribes to 
the papal faith. He had mastered their languages, and 
was beginning to reap an abundant harvest ; when he was 
forbidden by the government to proceed in his labors, as it 
professed to have the intention itself of sending mission* 

' Se« Hendenoa'e 
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a^ies thither. In 1821 and 1823, the Rer. Mr. Blythe of the 

Scottish mission labored about nine months among the In- 
goosh. As soon as be could speak their language, they lis-' 
tened to the gospel with great interest, and received i 
with much simplicity and reliah ; saying, it was just what* 
they wanted, their hearts told them it was true. He waa 
highly respected, and had flattering prospects of success. 
Bat the Russian government ordered him away, upon the 
principle, that where the established church has begun to 
baptize it allows no other denomination to establish a mis- 
sion. Its baptisms among the Ingoosh, if we were correct- 
ly informed, were as follows. The archbishop of Till 
versing Paul's maxim, had sent thither two priests, not to*^ 
preach the gospel, but to baptize, furnishing thera with a* 
supply of money and clothing to give effect to their persua- 
sions. The number of applicants was of course not small ; 
and it even happened that some esteemed the ordinance so 
highly as to get baptized three or four times ! The Rus- 
sian mission among the Oset which supplanted padre Hen- 
ry's effort, appears, from the conversation of bishop Serope 
already related, and from olher reports, lo have been con- 
ducted upon similar principles. It consisted of a bishop ' 
and ten or fifteen monks, who had an extensive establi 
ment. They reported to their synod a large number oP 
converts ; but were actually once driven from the country 
by the provoked natives. The present state of their mission 
we did not learn. 

In returning to take leave of Tiflis, permit me to caU 
your attention a moment to the papal missions in Georgia, 
which have their seat at this place. Their establishment 
here dates back to A. D, 1660.* They introduced them- 
selves to Shahnavaz khan, who was then waly, as phjsi- ^ 
cians ; the name which they ever afterward bore. In consid-' ' 



* So aijs Ctianlin, but Le Gmnba pluci 
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oration of Ibe useiulneBS of their proression, he received Ui«m 
readily, gave them a. house at Tiflis, and also atGori, (where 
they soon after established themselves,) and liberty to exer- 
cise their religion publicly. This hold upon the protection 
of the waJy, with ihe handsome presents they made him 
and his court upon their arrivnl and every two years al\er- 
ward, was the only means that enabled them to gain land 
hold a footing in the country. For the Georgian and Ar- 
menian clergy, when tlieir proselyting designs were discov- 
ered, made every effort to procure their banishment. Med- 
icine not only protected, but in part also, supported them. 
For tlieir salaries from the propaganda being only 18 Ro- 
man crowns, or 72 livres of France each, they were forced 
to seek an income from other sources. Besides the prac- 
tice of medicine, they had several other privileges from 
the pope ; snch as, permission to say mass in all sorts of 
places and in any dress, to absolve from all sins, to disguise 
themselves, to have horses and servants, to own slaves, to 
buy and sell, to borrow and lend on interest, and tiie like. 
What procured them protection and supiwrt, seems also to 
have been their only successful employment. For, so far 
were they from creating any partialilies for their sect, that 
ihey were themselves obliged to conform to the strict fasts 
of the Georgians, and to adopt tiie oriental calendar, in order 
to make the natives believe them to be Christians; and thus, 
instead of making others papists, became themselves exter- 
nally Georgians. When Chardin was with them, five or six 
poor people from among their dependents were all that fre- 
quented their church ; and the school they had established 
was attended by only seven or eight little boys, wlio, ac- 
cording to their own confession, came less to be instructed 
than to be fed. In short, the monks allowed that they re< 
mained in the country, not for any considerable good they 
effected, but for the honor of their sect, which would cease 
lo be the catholic church if it had not ministers in all parts 
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«rf ilie world. Their mission conaisted, in A. D. 1673, of 

I >fline priests and three lay brethren.* 

We visited their establishment twice. It consists of a 

I comfortable convent, connected with a church respectable 
rnd appearance. They stiil practice medicine, and 
teacli a few lads. Their parish consists of about 600 souls, 
mostly, we understood, converts from the Armenian church. 
■The prefect was a native of Tuscany. He had been here 

' mx years, and as that is longer than their usual missionary 

I campaign, he was impatiently waiting for his recall. They 
■number four members of their mission here, one at Akhal- 

P><Bikhe, and one at Kotais. They have also a station al 
I, with one church, and about 200 parishioners. That 
at Kotais was established in A. D. I670,t and has at pres- 
ent a considerable parish of Armenian converts. 

The papal missionaries of whom I have now been speak- 
ing, are Capuchins. When CLardin was in Mingreli, 
(A, D. 1672,) the Theatins, also, had an establishment there, 
at a place called Sipias. They came in A. D. 1627,^ and 
the prince, in consideration of their usefulness as physi- 
cians, gave them a house and lands, with a quantity of 
serfs. They consisted of three priests and one lay brother, 
and their only spiritual labor was the clandestine baptism 
of children. For, not considering the Mingrelian mode of 
baptism valid, and holding, like good papists, that it is 
regeneration and waslies away original sin, they thought 
themselves doing a work of great benevolence in perform- 
ing it su6 condicione, upon the children of every house 
which they entered. Tliey did ii, Chardin says he often 

* ChardiD, vol. 2: p. 82.— One of aunUn'a DumsrouB good qunJiiiea br 
a travelki woa, that he fiaa a euunch protceuuil, and fell no scruple in repart- 
ipg what lie learned aboul papal missions. 

tC3uirdiD,YDl. 1: p. 450. U Gamba sajs, A. D. 1626. 

{The JeBoiU) had altemplcd a miasion Ihis^e 21 years befare; hut Ihe 

M two of their amnber having died, ibe eateipriEe nas abandoned. 
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witnessed, by calling for water fo wash their haude, and 
then, while tbey were wet, putting them upon the foreheads 
of the sick as if to ascertain their disease, or shaking 
them into the faces of the well as if in sptort. Tor they 
thought, if only a drop of water touched the child while the 
ibrmula of baptism was eaid mentally by themselves, it was 
enough. The child, who a moment before was an heir 
of perdiiioii, thus became a candidate for heaven ! As to 
making papists of the Mingrehans, they couM not eves 
persuade them that they were themselves Chrisltans, be- 
cause their fasts were too few and easy, and their reverence 
for images too slight. Not even their own slaves would rei- 
ceive the communion at their hands. Indeed, they de- 
clared to Chardin that they would long since have relinquiab- 
ed their mission, as they had already done others in Tartary 
(Crim Tartary) Georgia, Ciicassia, and Imireti; but for 
the honor of their church, which gloried in having mis- 
sions throughout the earth, and of their society, which now 
had no mission but this." In 1T00, there was but one 
Theatin in Mingreli jt and now their is none. 

In connection with these missionary labors, I may prop- 
erly stale what wc learned, in compliance with our In- 
structions, respecting the papal Armenian convent at Ven- 
ice, which has done so much in the same cause. Thai 
establishment belongs to the order of St. Anthony, and 
was founded in the island of St. Lazarus at Venice, in 
A. D. ITOC, by the papal Armenian vartabed, Mukhitar, 
who was born at Sivaa in A. D. 1665.^ Ho was a litera- 
ry man himself, and impressed his character upon his 
convent. Instead of pursuing the denationalizing system of 
many of the Romish missions among the oriental ohurcbts, 
it has done more than all other Armenians together, to cul- 

* Clianlin, tol. 1: p, 354. t Tournefort, vol. 3: p. 317. 

t Mukhitfir'e Arm, Dictioflary, Aril- Mukhiiar, and Venice. 
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Itirate and enrich the literature of the nation. One of its 
iast measures was the establishment of an Armenian, type 
foundery and printing press ; and its productions have 
done equal honor to typography and to literature. While 
the mass of the nation has been slumbering under the in- 
cubus of Turkish and Persian ignorance, and only now 
and then producing a work, often badly composed and 
BtHl more badly printed, from some little press at Constan- 
tinople or elsewhere ; this convent has raised up a succes- 
Bion of learned men, who have sent forth publications that 
would not disgrace the press of London in learning or 
mechanical execution. 
It could not be expected that they would entirely neglect 
controversy in favor of the papal church. Formerly they 
entered into it so warmly that, in A. D. 1770, heavy de- 
nunciations against theii books were issued by tlie Catliol- 
icos Simon of Echmiadzin, and about the same time by the 
■• Armenian bishop of Astrakhan. But in latter years con- 
troversy has occupied but little of their attention, and liter- 
ary works have been almost their sole publications. Through 
their efforts, the Armenian language has been brought up 
almost to a level with any European tongne, in helps both 
in grammar and lexicography to the study of it, either by 
a native or a foreigner ; and in several of the sciences, as 
well as in history, a few respectable works are not wanting. 
Tkey have also lent a hand to the publication of the sacred 
Scriptures, As early as A. D. 1733, they issued a quarto 
edition of the Bible, which would compare with the best 
editions of any country at that time. One of the editions of 
the Armenian New Testament circulated by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was printed by them. And 
they have also published a Bible with various readings. 
As to the influence their society is at present exerting 
i apon the nation, the result of our inquiries is, that in 
I Armenia itself it is small. The heavy denunciations 
23" 
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against their publications just mentioned are indeed for- 
gotten. Not only is no eflbrt made to impede their circu- 
lation, but they are held in high esteem wherever the 
Armenians are scattered, even in India, are received by 
all classes aj^arently without suspicion, and are found in the 
hands of the highest clergy. But, in Armenia, they are ex- 
tremely rare and difficult to be obtained. We could not 
learn that the society has an agent in all that region ,* any 
farther than that a papal Armenian deacon at Tiflis had o^ 
fered to procure from Venice any books that might be or- 
dered. With the Capucjbin missions, of which I have 
BpokeUf we did not learn that the Venice Society has any 
connection. 
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PROM TIFLIS TO BROOSHA. 
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We left Tiflia on the 5th of August for Shoosha, where 
we hoped to find a cool and heailhy retreat, until the sca- 
Bon waa sufGcientty advanced to allow us to proceed to 
Teliriz, without exposure to heat or disease. As the valley of 
the Koor, through which we were to travel, is so entirely 
depopulated that we should not pass an inhabited spot for 
three days, we laid in provisions for that length of time. 
Our conveyance waa a large covered baggage- wagon, 
without seals or springs, and drawn by four horses abreast 
after the Russian fashion. We had hired it of a German 
colonist to carry us to Hclenendorf, (which was considered 
half the distance,) in preference to taking caravan or post 
borses, on account of the defence it afibrded us from the 
great heat of the sun. 

We started at 2 P. M. and retracing the road by which 

ire came from Kars for about ten versts, to the point where 

it leaves the bank of the Koor, continued thence directly 

I across a parched and uncultivated plain to a low range of 

t UUs, which we reached about sunset. In ascending them 
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our wagon stuck fast in tlie mud, and waa eslricated only 
by our lining a long time at the wheels, and finally unload- 
ing all our baggage. To avoid a repetition of the accident, 
we then walked a great distance, fatigued as we were, and 
thus reaching a level spot at half past 9 P, M. near a de- 
aerted moslem village, stopped for the night. No water 
could be found except in an extremely muddy ditch, nor 
any place preferable to the middle of the road to lie upon. 
We had no lent, and out cloaks were our only beds and 
covermg. 

Aug. 6. We were on our way at 2 or 3 A. M, In cross- 
ing a river about sunrise, the wagon again stuck fast. It 
was extricated by the same process aa tlie last night ; and 
reaching the Red Bridge at 7 o'clock, we stopped to break- 
fast, and to bait our horses. Antonio, the Armenian 
who had accompanied us from Constantinople, and who 
waa our only altendant, had now a burning fever, brought 
on by fatigue and exposure ; and we had no alternative but 
to prepare our own coffee, the reviving influence of which 
OUT feelings loudly called for. The bridge just named is an 
old and solid structure built over the rJvcr Khram. One of 
its abutments ia formed into a large caravanserai." A 
road here leads to the right over the mountains to Erivan. 

We now re-entered Armenia. Its boundary ia marked, 
not only by the river, but hy a spur of the mountains on 
the right, which follows it down toward the Koor. Hith- 
erto almost no signs of inhabitants had been observed ; but 
now we passed two deserted under-ground villages, which 
may be the winter residence of some nomads, and in the 
course of the day occasional stacks of grain indicated a 

■ Chardin npeake of a bridge wilb u large caratmuerBi Bcljoining il Ht 
ihiB place, both of wtikh were ihc baiMkoineBt be bad seeo in Ocorga> 
Bui hia deacriplioa bunlly niiu thia atruclute, aad I bdi inclined lo iliink Ibe 
luiiu a litlke below are all ibut if left of Uiem. The neigbboring village of 
IBO houBes, nba, ii Da more. Qiardin, vol. 2: p. ]41. 
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[Bttle cultifation. The province we were in is called Ka- 
Bakhi, and in the time of Chardin belonged lo a distinct 
khan, who was tributary to Persia. Its name is said to be 
derived from a Mohammedan people, called Kliazkk, who 
inhabit it, and whom Chardin, Tourneforte, and some 
modern travellers, suppose to be a branch of the CossackH. 
As they came into this region, however, with the Seljook- 
ian armies, and speak a dialect of Turkish, St Martin calls 
ihem a Turkish tribe, and suggests that they may be a 
branch of the iwwerful nation of Kerghiz, who are also 
sometimes called by the same name. Unfortunately we 
found not a liiunan being of whom to inquire, and although 
we repeatedly mentioned their name in the adjacent prov- 
inces, no one seemed to recognize it. 
We stopped again during the day for about an bour. 
The spot was selected for a spring which here dropped 
ftom a bank of clay. Thirst, created by the excessive 
heat of the sun, soon led us to taste it, but it was so im- 
pregnated with nitre, or some other mineral substance, as to 
be unpalatable. We sought for a shade from the fiery 
sun, hat could find none except that of the wagon in the 
middle of the road, and of some weeds by its side. Reach- 
ing, at 6 P. M. a verdant tract of meadow-land, watered by 
a limpid rivulet, we stopped for the night ; and soon lay 
down to sleep, congratulating ourselves upon the contrast 
it presented to our last night's accommodations. The grass 
on which we lay was clean, the water was pure, and the 
air apparently wholesome, 

Aug. 7. We started again at half past 2 A. M. and 
reaching at 7 o'clock a post-house on the farther side of a 
river, we stopped two hours. Thus far the ground over 
which we had travelled, with the exception of the hills men- 
tioned on the 5th, and those along the banks of the Khram, 
had been neither hilly nor perfectly level, but generally ara- 
ble and of a good soil. Wc had lost sight of the Koor, on 
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the left, since the tenth verat from Tillis, and on the right, 
a hilly and mountainous tract had gradually approached us. 
But soon after leaving the post-boiiao to-day, an almost per- 
fectly level plain opened before us, extending in breadth 
Irom the mountains on one hand, to the Koor on the other, 
and reaching in length toward the southeast, (the direction 
of the Koor,) to so great a distance as to present a horizon 
like the sea. Il was watered with rivulets and cbh^iId, and 
possessed an excellent soil, but, with the excepiion of an 
occasional meadow, or a 6eld of grain reaped and stack- 
ed, it was thinly sprinkled over with shrnba, anil perfect 
desolation reigned throughout. Not a house was to lje seen, 
and the solitude was broken only by a few antelopes occa- 
sionally hounding through the shrubs. One needs only to 
travel through this fertile desert, to be conTinced of what 
histary tells us respecting the wars and captivities by which 
it has been produced. Reaching a small tree by a water 
course at 1 P. M. we were templed to atop, and shelter oar- 
selves an hour and a hnJf from the sultry sun. 

We had heard on the road that a deadly disease was 
raging at Ganjoh, which carried off in a few hours nearly 
all whom it attacked. Its name we coidd not learn, but 
from the description of it given by our informants, we could 
not doubt that it was either the plague or the cholera ; 
though one was not known to exist at all in these regions, 
and the other had not been heard of nearer than Tebriz in 
Persia, and fiakoo on the Caspian. To exchange wagons 
at Helenendorf, according to our original intention, was now 
rendered dangerous, and impossible. For we must pass 
through the infected air of Ginjeh on our way, and then be 
arrested hy a sanitary cordon, which, we understood, had 
been drawn between the two places. No course was left 
us, therefore, but to turn aside to the little German colony 
of Anenfeld, near the ruins of Shamkor; although we had 
been warned not to atop there, on account of its unhealthy 
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situation. For not ouly could we find a wagon in no othe^ I 
place, but it was itie only village we beard of neater th^.T 
Gtinjeh. On starting again, we could distinctly see thO) I 
pillar of Shamkoi eight or tea miles liefore us; and vt 
turned to tlie right toward the village. We were interestc^^ I 
to find, that one of the most common of the wild shrub^ 1 
which cover the plain around it, is the pomegranate. ItK; f 
fruit, which was now in a green state, is said lo be goo^^ I 
when ripe. We reached the colony about 5 P. M. 

Both because to-morrow was the Sabbath, and on accoantj I 
of Antonio's fever, which continued unabated, we werc^l 
obliged to stop until Monday. Anenfeld was settled about . 
twelve years ago, by 150 German families; but tbc number 
remaining was only forty-six, and of these many bad lost a. 
father, or a mother, or children by disease. We saw but 
litde of them, as they were spending the sickly season in a 
more healthy situation twenty-five versts distant in the 
mountains ; and only a few came down by turns to keep 
guard, three days at a time, that their nomadic neighbors 
might not take advantage of their absence to rob tliem of 
their goods and tlieir crops. Their houses are of one story, 
neatly built, and situated upon pamllel streets, betweeil.' 
which is an open square with a church in its centre. 
have no regular pastor, but one of their own number acts in 
their spiritual head. The village is surrounded by luxuriant 
gardens of culinary vegetables, fruit trees, and vines, Indica- 
ting great fertility. Its soil is also dry, and water good ; 
and we were at a loss to account for its sickliness. But 
on Monday morning, a southeast wind brought over U3 a 
dense fog from the marshes and rice plantations along the 
Koor, and by almost exhibiting in a palpable form the dio- 
ease with which it was cbarged, left us no longer in doubt. 
The site of the village is near the mountains, two or three 
versls southwesterly from the ruins of Shamkor, From, 
L it the parched steppes across the Koor could be distinctly 
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seen, and fer beyond them appeared the immense chain 
of the Caucasus, with its snowy ridge rising like an eternal 
bulwark to the skies. 

The causes which led to the establishment of the GennaD 
colonies in Georgia, and their present state, deserve a mo- 
ment's attention ; in fact, we were directed by our Instruc- 
tions to make them a particular oliject of inquiry. They 
owe their origin to extravagant views respecting the millen- 
nium. Some years agn, several popular and ardent min- 
isters in the kingdom of Wiirtcmberg maintained, in com- 
monlarieson the Apocalypse and in other publications, that 
that wished-for period would commence in 1836, and would 
be preceded by a dreadful apostacy and great persecutions. 
These views, in addition to the fascinating interest always 
connected with prophetical theories, being enforced with 
much pious feeling, acquired so great credit as to be adopted 
by nearly oil the religious people In the kingdom, and by many 
others. At the same time, the advocates of the neological 
system being the predominant party in the clergy, succeeded 
in effecting some alterations in the prayers and hymns of the 
church, ill accommodation to their errors. This grieved 
exceedingly all who were attached to evangelical princi- 
ples, and was taken to be the commencement of the aposta- 
cy they expected. Their prophetical teachers had inliraated, 
that, as in the destruction of Jerusalem the Christians found 
a place of refuge, so would there be one now, and that some- 
where in the vicinity oftheCaspian sea. Many, therefore, 
of the common people determined to seek the wished-for 
asylum, that they and their children, {for whom the better 
son were particularly anxious,) might escape the impend- 
ing storm, and also be able to from an independent eccle- 
siastical establishment according to their own notions. 
To these were joined others desirous of change or in strait- 
ened circumstances, who, though not at heart pious, pro- 
the time to be influenced by the same principles 
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k and motives. lo fact the latter finally became 
^ merons. The company when it left Wiirtemberg, con; 
ed of 1500 families. Bat no adequate arrangement having 
been made for the journey, and the sinister iWotivea of the 
majority contributing to create disorder, they suffered ex- 
ceedingly on the way, and before they reached Odessa, 
two thirds had died. There they found a large number 
of their countrymen, and received a reinforcement of 100 
femilies. 

They reached Georgia in 1817, and settled in seven 
colonies. One, divided into two Tillages called Marienfeld 
and Peiersdorf, is on the lori in Kakheti ; two others, New 
Tiflis and Alexandersdorf, are on the left bank of the Koor 
near Tiflis; two more, EHzabethlhalandKatherinenfeld, are 
in Somkheti not far from the same city ; and Anenfeld 
knd Helenendorf are here in the vicinity of Ganjeh. The 
emperor, in the same spirit of encouragement toward foreign 
settlers, which has actuated many of his predecessors almost 
&om the foundation of tlie Russian monarchy, and which has 
recently stripped the adjacent Persian and Turkish provin- 
ces of their Armenian population, granted them a ready re- 
ception and considerable privileges. They were allowed 
to have their own municipal officers and internal police, 
free from the interference of the Russians, and were never 
to be draughted for soldiers. They received a quantity of 
land, free from taxes for a certain number of years, and the 
loan of a sura of money from government, to aid in build- 
ing their houses and commencing agricultural operations." 
Those who should refund this loan after a certain nmnber of 
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j^itra, were to remain free foreigners, with the liberty of going 
and coming when and where they might choose; tliose who 
should not) were to become Eubjects of the crown. At firsi 
they (lid not flourish ; some were sickly, and others had id- 
ternal dissensions. The two near Ganjeh were driven away 
by the Persians in the last war, and lost almost every thing- 
Individuals were G?en carried into captivity ; and when we 
were at Tcbriz, a poor colonist came there in search of his 
wife and child, who, he had heard, were in the harem of a 
Persian noble in that vicinity. He recovered his little boy, 
but liis wife was dead. At the Eame lime, another scourge 
visited them, as dreadful as it was unusual. A nvunber of 
hyenas from the neighboring mounlaina, where ihey abound, 
descended upon the colony of Helenendorf. They traversed 
the streets for several days, attacking all who were exposed 
to them, and even flying tiiriously at the windows, where 
they heard the cry of a child or caught the glimpse of an 
individual within. Many graves, also, were robbed by them 
of the bodies of the dead. Several persons were wounded, 
but only one, a young man, was slain. The colonists are 
now prospering more in their worldly interests, but it is 
doubtful whether many of them will not fail lo fulfil the condi- 
tion upon which their liberty depends. Their whole Dum- 
ber is at present about 2000 souls. 

The arrival of the German missionaries in Georgia in 
tlie spring of 1623, was the commencement of some ec- 
clesiastical order among them. They were found entirely 
without pastors, and deplorably destitute of religious priv- 
ileges ; and those gentlemen, induced by their earnest re- 
quest, as well as by their condition, devoted lo them the 
whole of their first summer. Then, finding that too much 
of their attention was thus called away from the proper ob- 
ject of their mission, they wrote to their society to send out 
a man specially for the colonists ; and the Rev. Mr. Saltet 
was accordingly commissioned for this purpose. Tliey re- 
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a him with joy ; but another pastor arriving soon aflo^. 
*ith a commission from the German consistory of 
teraburg, they were of course immediately resigned into his 
hands. Ahhough the latter was an evangelical 
colonists, having fled from Germany to escape a similar ec- 
clesiastical authority, declared that they were under no con- 
sistory, and would have nothing to do with him. In sup- 
port of their pretensions, they appealed to a promise to 
that effect from the emperor Alexander, which he had prob- 
ably given, at least verbally. An account of the whole mat- 
ter was sent to the consistory by their delegate ; but before 
it was settled he died. About this time count Diebitch, 
who has since so distinguished himself in the Turkish war, 
arrived in Georgia. Being himself a protestaot, he took a. 
deep interest in the colonies, and entered into the most 
full consultations with Mr. Saltet respecting their ecclesi- 
astical affairs. At the suggestion of Diebitch, they were 
assembled in a council, and the plan of a separate re- 
ligious establishment was drawn up, with the aid of the 
missionaries, and presented to the emperor. He consequently 
granted, that, agreeably to their request, they should be in- 
dependent of the consistory; that they should be supplied 
with pastors 6:0m the society of Basle ; and that Mr. Saltet 
should be the spiritual inspector of the whole. He also gave 
them 27,000 silver roubles {about $20,950) for the erec- 
tion of a church and a parsonage in every colony, and 250 
silver roubles {about $1S7) per annum for the support of 
each pastor. Two pastors, in addition to Mr. Sallet, had 
already arrived when we were in Georgia ; one of whom 
was settled in Elizabeththal, and the other not yet located. 
We have also, since, met two others, one at Constanlinople 
and one at Malta, on their way. Mr. Saltet's lamented 
death I have already mentioned. Subsequently, the Rev. 
Mr. Dittrich, at the request of the minister at St. Petersburg 
addressed first to himself and then to his society, was ap- 
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pointpd 10 hU pitkco. Rejoicod u we were that the colo- 
uiu oboiilil obtftin r fpirilu&l director, so well qualified bj 
laloai* nnd piety uid no intiaiate acijuaintaDce from 
hlgiDiiin]{ will) all ihoir spiriliial concerns, we could aot 
bat fympalhixe wilh him, in tlie trial hie feelings endured 
in view of ilie oonaoquctit intrnuption of hin labors 
thd Armcnianc ; Rnil are on iho whole gratified to Icam, that 
(he nrrangcmout i> likely to bo overruled in favor of bis re- 
mtining at Sliooidia. 

Wlicn iho niiewionariea liret arrived among the oolonista, 
tlwy Hera received with ojien arma, and were delight- 
ed to find ■very mouth full of the most pioua conversa- 
lion. Ttwy soon ))ercctvctl, however, that much of it was 
a mere slmw, and that a majority were at heart men of the 
world. Still, wherever tliey preached some proiited and 
ptOTfd lh«niKlves to be brandies of the tmo vine. Under 
IIm exodknt influence of Mr. Saltel, their spiritual state 
baa imprarad ; and it ia hoped they will tiltimately exert a 
nwat aalutwy inlluence upon the natives of the country. 

Atg. U. By iIm bleMUtg of Ood upon our prescriptions, 
Aotoniu's fenv left hi<» y^tterday, and irothing now pre- 
wntml wir martin* !>"» '*■« wm of ■ conveyance. With 
ftM \t»nes, wbioti we had authority lo take, as the gen- 
eral at Kar» '>ad Ki>'on um un iirder without our knowledge 
ihai extended even to iljo Perflian ftontioi, we should bo 
obliged to pajw directly ibrougli Ganjeh. Such quarantines 
had boon e»iftbliBhed on llie road in consequence of diB- 
eases, that no one would take us to SliooBlia in a wagon 
Upon any condition. At last we persuaded a man to oarrj 
ua to 111" next |>o«| beyond Oanjeh, without going through 
that place ; hut were oliligcd to pay him a considerable 
sum, on account of the quarantine of fourteen days to which 
ho would thu« subject himself on his return. We started. 
at halfiuiHt^ P. M. 
The east wind, even atter the fog of the morning had 



snbaided, had seemed all day surcharged with noxious 
vapors; and before reaching the column of Shamkor, I feh 
ey mptonis of approaching fever. Still we stopped a moment 
to examine that antiquity. It is built of brick, has winding 
Btaira within to its top, and is said to be 180 feet in height. 
On a stone near the bottom is an inscription in the Arabic 
character, and another readies nearly around it at the 
top, where it is also surrounded by a gallery with a door 
Opening upon it from within. Its origin is not known, bui 
it was evidently built for the same purposes as the minarel 
of a mosk. The other ruins of the place are the founda- 
tiona of a large caravanserai, and several small moslem 
tombs. Shamkor was a powerful and important city in 
the ninth and tenth centuries ;* but now, not a human be- 
mg inhabits its ruins. The small river which passes them 
is divided and scattered over a large surface in canals ; but 
Tery little use seems to be made of it for cultivation, as we 
saw only two or three amail cotton fields. Mr. Dwight was 
now seized with the same febrile symptoms as myself, and 
the pains in our heads and limbs were so increased by 
the jolting of the wagon, that we became almost insensible 
to every object on the road. At half past 8 P. M. we 
stopped by a little rivulet for the night, and were surprised 
to find, that, notwithstanding our bargain with the wagoner, 
we were almost within a stone's cast of Ganjeh. We had 
Bot then been able to learn, what we afterwards ascertain- 
ed, that the disease which existed there was the cholera, 
and the uncertainty perhaps made us more fearful of the 
infected atmosphere, than if we had known the real extent 
of the evil. There was no remedy, however, and racked 
with the pains of a burnmg fever, we lay down under our 
cloaks by the wheels of our wagon, in a much better slate 
to indulge in delirious longings for the comforts of home, 
than to sleep. 

•Si. Mart. vol. 1: p. 90. 
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Aug. 10. After a nighl which I would rUher Ibrgei 
th&n dcsciibe, we surteil again at half pasit 4 A. M. witb 
oui fever uuiDtetiiiilied. We paised Gioueb by just akiil- 
ing its suburbs on llie east, instead (rf goiag directly ihrongl) 
it. ThU city lays daiui Ki Kobad, who reigned over Per- 
sia in the liegiiining of iJie sixth century, as its bunder.* 
It WW called Kuit«^ uf the Agbav^a by ihe Arweniafis, 
to distinguish it frooi Tebriz, which was also named by 
them KuusBg. Its diatincUve appellation was derived liom 
tlto Agliovans, wliose Catholicos resided here fw aonte time ; 
and under them, about the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
it Bttainod its greateet importance. t I have already spo- 
ken of its passing from the hands of a Persian kliaa into 
thoM of the Russian emperor. In the last war wilb Petsia, 
it was instigated by a mollah to rise upon and murder the 
Russian garrison that occupied it ; and the greatest battle 
that occurred between the belligerent parties was fought 
in its viciiuly-t I' '^ ^'''i t'*^ most important place in this 
part of the Russian provinces, has about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is the capital of a amall [vovinco, which contains 
as many more, and produces considerable silk. The plain 
where it is situated, is fertile and well watered ; but,, con- 
trary to what seems to have been ila ohaiacler once, the 
site is considered pccliarly unliealthy. The Russiuis have 
given it the name of Ehzabetlipol. 

On reaching the post-house al the Koorek-chai, 18 verats 
from Ganjeb, we found ourselves uuable to proceed farther, 
and were obliged to stop for the day. It was a day of euf- 
lering and anxiety. Tlie same pestiferous wind continued, 
and the scorching rays of the sun, either were in them- 
selves uncommonly oppressive, or were made to seem so by 
the diseased siste of our bodies. The houses of the post 
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! little cabins sunk completely under ground, and the 
' walls of the one we occupied were almost black with mua- 
quetoes wliich tormented us all day and all night. Food 
or medicine we did not expect to find at such a place ; nor 
did we need them ; for we had no appetite for the one, 
tod with the other we were supplied. Not the slightest 
irticle of convenience, not even a vessel for bathing our 
feet, could be obtained, ami a few rough planks for our bed 
was ail that the post afforded. Yet, even in such circum^ 
stances, did God give efficacy to the means we used for 
■recovery, and kindly broke our fever. 

Aug. 11. We arose extremely weak and without ap- 
..petite ; but the fever had left us, and the wind too had 
■ diaoged and purified the atmosphere. Starting at half 
.pBBt 5 A. M. with post horses, we proceeded over the same 
I level plain. It afforded nothing to note, except a few fields 
<of rice and cotton irrigated by canals of the purest water, 
■tSA we reached the next post, a distance of 13 versts. 
Finding no shelter from the sun so comfortable as the 
Stable, we threw ourselves upon the ground there, and 
hardly rose till 5 o'clock P. M. Then we mounted 
again to accomplish another stage of 23 vensta. The 
rivers which so abundantly waler tliis plain, are generally 
composed of perfectly pure and limpid water. We cross- 
ed this allernoon the ouly exception of a muddy one. 
lake all the others, it was divided into a great number of 
wtilicial canals, as if for purposes of irrigation, tliough, as 
neual, there was hardly any ihing but uncultivated fields to 
be irrigated. At length, after crosaiug the main channel 
of the river Terter, and all its numerous canals, we reach- 
d our post house at 9 P. M. I had now been more than 
two days without eating any thing but a smalt bit of 
bread. We had indeed laid in at Anenfeld a stock of 
I provisions similar to what we had provided at Tiflis, and for 
I a similar reason ; as on our road between Ganjeh and 
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ShoOBhi wo were to para only naked Cossack stations ; but 
I had no appetite ibr any thing. }lH|ipeniog now, howerer, 
to think ot some arrowroot, which we had brought from Mal- 
ta, I succeeded in swallowing a little. Another sunilor dish 
wu the only nutrimeiil I look till wc reached Shoo^ha. Mr. 
Dwight waa in almost as diseased a slate as myself. The 
Cossacks at this post could furnish us with no place to lie 
upon but the open ground. They themselves slept upon a 
scaffold derated several feet to avoid the musquetoes, 
which were here more numerous than can easily be credit- 
ed. The bushes around the inclosurc of the post weic, the 
nest morning, black with them. Atler trying various ex- 
pedients in vain, I succeeded ut last, by wrapping myself 
closely in a cloak, keeping on my hoots, defending my 
hands with leather gloves, and lying a double handkerchief 
tight over my face, in getting a little sleep in an empty 
wagon. 

On the same river, farther toward the Koor, there is a 
small village called Berdaab, aud also the ruins of the city 
which once bore that name. It was the capital of the 
Armenian province of Oodi ; and in the eighth century was 
the residence of the kings of the Aghov&ns. It was often 
mentioned by the Arabian geogapbers, as the chief city of 
this region, called by them Aran, and at one time there 
was no place nearer than Rey and Isfahan, that would com- 
pue with it.* The Oodians, too, au Armenian tribe, that 
once inhabited this province, and toward the beginning of 
the tenth century, becoming almost independent, carried 
their arms to the Caucasus on the one side, and into Ar- 
menia on the other,! seem not to be entirely extinct. The 
German missionaries have (bund, in their travels in the 
province of Sheky, at a village called Vertashin, two or 
three hundred families of a peculiar denomination of Chris- 
tians called Oodi. Others of that name were also beard of 
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in different parts of the same province. Bat their princi- 
pal place of reEidence waa found to be in the district of 
Char," among the Lesgiea ; by whom they have been se- 
verely oppressed, and not allowed to have priests. Aa that 
district has now, however, come under Russian control, 
their condition is much improved. The Armenians say 
they once belonged to tbeir church, while others affirm that 
they were of the Georgian faith. At any rate, they are 
now united to the Georgian church, and have Georgian and 
Russian priests. They are believed lo speak a language 
peculiar to themselves. — At a little distance above the 
post, OD the same river Terter, is a village of some 
SOO families of Neatorians, who emigrated from the prov- 
ince of Oormiah with the Armenians, when the Russian 
army retired from Persia. But, as our informant bad made 
them but one short visit, he could tell us little respecting 
them. It waa reported that their priest had died, and that 
they had eppUed for one of the Russian church. 

Aug. 12. At half past 5 A. M. we commenced another 
stage of 30 versts. The rays of the sun, beating upon oar 
diseased bodies from above, and reflected from a dry and 
dusty soil beneath, created, as the morning advanced, a de- 
gree of thirst that waa almost intolerable, and which the 
infrequency of rivers here prevented us from quenching, 
n other days, till we neared the post-house. Then, a 
I stream fresh from the mountains, which we had now ap- 
proached, crossed our path, and offered us an abundance of 
the purest water. A cup doled it out in potions too small 
&r my craving appetite, and [ lay down by its side and 
drank in no measured quantities. I could not bear to 
_ leave it ; and came back once to its farther side to repeat 
my draught. I was now too weak to support myself on 
bomeback without much difficulty; hut, by alternately 
I changing that position, for the top of our baggage- wagon. 
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succeeded in getting through tliis long stage. Wc reached 
the poBt-boude, an old castle called Shah-boolAk, at half past 
11 A. M. and remained until 6 P. M. Not far beyond, 
our road entered the mountains, and the chiilneas of the 
r that blew from them, added to our cnfeeUed 
Blate, made the next stage of 17 versls seem altnost inter- 
minable. Before it was completed, our wagon broke down, 
and poured baggage and Antonio, wlio was riding upon it, 
into the road. Leaving him to gunril it until trcsh horses 
could be procured, we pushed on to tlio post-house, winch 
we reached at half past 11 at night. Our lodging place 
was the musqueto scaffold, raised ti^n or twelve feet from 
the ground, and undefended by the elighlest covering. The 
mountain breeze that swept over us seemed to chill ub to 
the heart ; the Cossacks who lay by our aide, talked, and 
snored, and shook our frail platform by their motion; the 
trouble of bringing up our baggage caused loud talking and 
scolding amcrtig the siirijies till almost morning i and oU to- 
gether produced such an effect upon my weak nerves, that 
to sleep was impossible, and 1 lay and wept like a chUd. 

Aug. Vi. The morning sun showed us Shoosha, ele- 
vated high before us, at the end of a long mountain ra> 
vine. Though so far below it, we had already sensibly 
changed climates. The fresh lierbEge of beauliliil mead- 
ows and pastures in the vallpys, and the verdure of the 
trees that clothed the sides of the mountains, afforded 
a delightful contrast to the parched plains we had left. 
Afler a stage of 17 versts, the latter part of which was a long 
and steep ascent of a mountain, we reached the quarantine 
ground of Shooaha. Through the mediation of the mis- 
sionaries, and the politeness of the commandant, our bag- 
gage was only subjected unopened to the/iwrn of smoking, 
and afler three or four hours, we found a home wiih our 
Christian brethren and sisters in the mission-house. We 
immediately forgot the fatigues and exposures of the journey, 
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l*)a the kindness and comforts which surrounded us ; while 
[they, instead of being surprised at our illness, wondered thai 
I we had accomplished so unwholesome a ride with 
I injury ; and all of us united in admiring the goodness of 
I flod, through which we had been led to escape even thus, 
I iEkiin the destructive epidemic, which it now appeared was 
' lurrying off its Tictima in every direction. 

t Shoosha that we found a refuge from the chol- 
I era, while it passed by ua through the isthmus between the 
1 Caspian and Black seas, on its way to Europe, where 
I '^ce committed such fearful ravages. After having been 
I ilevoral years advancing from India, it made its appearance 
I at Reshd, on the southern shore of the Caspian, before the 
last cold season was gone. Thence, in the summer, it 
, qiread over Aderbaijin, on the one side ; where, together 
with the plague, which followed it, it carried off about 
; S6,000 souls, among which was a tenth of the population of 
[ Tebrjz ; while on the other, it broke out at Bakoo. From 
I Aderbaijan it spread into Nakhchevan and Erivan, where 
I sbout 700 died of it. From Bakoo it continued along the 
shore of the Caspian, and branched off into the valley of 
' the.'Koor. In the latter direction Shamakhy, Ganjefa and 
Tiflis felt its ravages. At Ganjeh two hundred had al- 
t ready died of il when we passed along. In the neighboring 
Lcolony of Helenendorf ninety-four were attacked, but under 
rfte medical treatment of Mr. Hohenacker, the physician of 
f this mission, who happened to be there, only twenty-nine 
lied. His chief prescription was calomel and opium, and 
o every case where salivation was produced it proved effect- 
lal. At Tiflis, where it broke out while we were on the 
road to Shoosha, the number of deaths was variously esti- 
mated from three to ten thousand. The inhabitants desert- 
[ ed the town and it ceased. On the shore of the Caspian, 
it passed through Kooba and Derbend to Kizlar, and then 
sad along the line of the Terek. In the whole Govern- 
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ment of the Caucasus, it is supposed (o have destroyed as 
many as in Aderboijan. So that while we were at Shoosha, 
iitore tliBii TO.OUO died of it in the regious around us. 

We huped for soniQ time, that the elevated aituatioo of 
that town would defeud us rrom it ; though the inhabitanta 
feared it excessively, and Arraeuians and moelems endeaib 
ored, each according to their respective superstitioDs, to ap< 
peal to the clemency of the Deity. We shaJl long remember 
to what a pitch our compassion was excited for the latter, as 
they passed re{>oatedly by our window in formal proceseion, 
bare-headed, with banners flying, and caJling loudly upon 
God, on their way to their cemetery, where they hoped their 
prayers would be more cSectual. We coold disiinguiah 
aothinghui y/j Allah ! i/a Allah .' (oh God I oh God !) uttered 
indifferent tones as fast as the sounds could be repeated. At 
length it mwle its appearance among us ; but in so roild k 
form that few died of it. In the mission-house, however, 
we hud u severe case in the person of the Rev. Mr. Zarem- 
ba, a valuable member of the mission. He bad been at 
Tiflis during Uie worst of it there, and Mr. Saltet had died 
in bis arms. Soon after he anived in Shoosha, he was seiz- 
ed himself, and speedily the symptoms of approaching death 
cut off all hopes of his recovery. But God heard the praj- 
era of his anxious brethren, and raised him np from the 
grave. Wcleft him convalescent ; but his enfeebled consti- 
tution has since obliged him, much to the sorrow of alt his 
associates as well as bis own, to relintjuish the mission, and 
return to his native Poland. No one, so far as we heard, 
tboughtof the cholera's beingconlagious liketheplague,uatil 
the doctrine of quaraniiucs was brought down from Russia, 
after it had almost ceased in tlie trans-Caucasian provinces. 
Not only the prevalence of the Cholera around rendered a 
long delay at Shoosha expedient, but our oH-n ill health, and 
especiaJly mine, made it absoluiely necessary. We aU ar- 
rived there invalids. I was extremely weak, my blood seemed 
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to circulate without force, aud I felt as if I had been poiaon- 
ed. I was not surprised, therefore, at being seized, a. week 
afler our arrival, with the ague and fever; but grateful 
that Providence caused the disease to assume so mild a. form. '■I 
Antonio waa next attacked by the same disease, and Mt. I 
Dwight soon after with a more severe remittent. Every case^ I 
however, easily yielded to medicine, and in a few days v/9k^ 
were all convalescent. My hopes of speedy recovery wers. I 
soon disappointed by a relapse, which was followed by anotl^^ 
er and another, which not only prevented me from leaving). J 
but almost confined me tothehouse,tillthefiratofNovembeM 1 
Nor did the evil end then ; the seeds of disease implanted ia, I 
the valley of the Koor, produced constant returns of tho' J 
ague and fever in both Mr. Dwight and myself, Ibr more>^ 
than ayear.andwereonly eradicated, in my case by calomel,, 
after our return to Malta. There luust have been soraething 
extremely deleterious in the atmosphere at that time, afiect- 
ing thegeneral health even of those in whom it did not pro- 
duce the cholera. Although only one of the six persons who . 
composed the mission family had the cholera, not one re* ' I 
mained in good health. Some of the time almost every 
one waa confined to his room, and the house was like a hos- 
pital. We were able to meet for divine worship only the 
first Sabbath after our arrival. And Mr. Dittrich was oblig- 
ed to be carried away for a change of air sometime before 
we left. 

We were pained in the extreme, to add by our presence 
and sickness, to the cares of families thus worn dowu 
themselves by disease. But the hospitality and kindness 
we experienced from thero, were not, in consequence of their 
afflicted circumstances, the less cheerfully given ; and they 
have, I trust, impressed upon our hearts an indelible sense 
of gratitude to those beloved Christian brethren. It is not 
only for comforts contributing to the restoration of our 
health, and perhaps even to the prolongation of our lives, 
34 
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however, that we are indebted to the missionaries at Shoosha« 
To them, especially to Mr. Dittrich, whose cultivated mind 
was stored with well digested information respecting the 
Armenians, are you to credit most that is valuable in 
the results of our tour. Whenever his and our own health 
would permit, we sat down with him, pen in hand, and 
brought under review the several topics of inquiry suggest- 
ed in our Instructions. And though*, in the form in which 
our journals are finally embodied, the information thus eli- 
cited is so scattered through every part, that we are unable 
to give credit for the individual facts and opinions, we 
cheerfully confess, that, however small may be the value of 
our communications, they would not have possessed the 
half of that, especially in a missionary point of view, had 
we never vbited Shoosha.* 

* Finding Mr. DitCrich poMeaed of ao much valuable information respect- 
ing tbe Armenian church, we urged him topieient it to the Christian public 
in a publication of his own, and have been gratified to learn fixun him since, 
that such a work has been prepared and printed. We have not yet had ac- 
to it. 
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Shoosha is the capital of the provitice of Kara-bagh, 

' which embraces the ancient Paidngorai], with parts of Oodi, 

I Aitsakh and Siinik, and occupies the space between the Koor 

I and the Aras at their junciJon, being washed by them on two 

I tides for some distance. In the reign of Nadir Shah, some- 

lore than eighty years ago, the Armenian chiefs, who 

I Jiad then gained a sort of independence jnils mountainous in- 

f- terior, were forced by their own dissensions and the power of 

• lUiat conqueror, to receive a moslem khan for their governor. 

e built tlie town of Shoosha, and called it Pendhrobdd, or 

ty of Fenah, which was his own name. That name is now 

most lost in the more common one of Shoosha-kulaaay, or 

iioTtress of Shoosha, (written in Armenian, Shooshi,) which 

t'k has borrowed from a neighboring village. His memory, 

P'however, is effectually preserved in a coin that was struck by 

f tiim, and the penabdd, in this and the adjacent provinces, takes 

r1^ place of the abbas, by which the name of the great Per- 

[ inan Shall is perpetuated in a coin at Tillis. It was his son 

kt lost the province by fleeing into Persia, and his grandson 

It now lives upon a Russian pension, as already related. 



Nitlue has done much (o render Shoosha impregnable. 
It is a mountain formed inia a naiural castle. The rarine 
by which we approaclied it, separates at it« base iuto two, 
which, each witli its stream of the purest water, contioue 
up on either side. From the same point, an almost precipi- 
tous path winds, sometimes along the face of a ledge of 
rocks, n tedious distance to the gate at the tt^. On every 
other side n perpendicular precipice of a giddy height pre- 
vents the necessity of arlihcial defence, except at the Elri- 
vku gitle, There, a tremendous chasm opening toward the 
mountains, with (be precijHce rising up in two immense tow- 
ers on each side as if formed by nature to guard this weak 
. spot in her fortification, is defended by a short wall. The lop 
presents an uneven surface gently sloping to the nortlieaat, 
of which (lie town occupies only a small space in the lowest 
part, and (he remainder is covered with a green sward. So 
surrounded is it by rugged and weather-beaten mouniaiiu 
Mill higher than itself, that one is not awareof its elefalion ; 
till, from ihe edge of itt precipice he looks into the frightliil 
ravines around it, so deep that the mountain torrents at tbeir 
bottom seem only noiseless rills ; or, through (he opeoing 
[brmed by (he ravine to the north, sees the valley of the 
KooT at a great distance below, or just discerns in the same 
direction, as far as the eye can reach, the giant Caucuua 
towering above all the adjacent peaks for nearly a quarter 
of (he horizon. 

The houses of the town are built of stone, frequently two 
Btories high, and open to the streets like those of Georgia 
and Turkey. Unlike, so far as I recollect, every other 
place I had seen since leaving America, their roofs were 
covered with shingles i in'the wooden pegs, however, by 
which, instead of nails, they were fastened, we did not 
recognize a custom of our country. They had in genera] 
a ruinous appearance ; and one extremity of the c 



ucade of shops, which line the two aides of a street 

almost the wliole length of the town, and form ita bazar, had 

;been broken down by an earthquake. Its climate was as 

cool aa we had expected, but in regard to its salubrity our 

• Anticipations were not realized. It is by no means free 

I ifiora intermittent fevers and billloua affections. In ray 

own case, I fancied that its water was particularly injuri- 

None but well water is to be found within the walls, 

uid all of that is so impregnated with saline matter as to be 

very unpalatable. We at last procured what we had oc- 

o use, from a pure spring, just without the Erivan 

I '^te, and my health rapidly recovered. 

The town ilaelf contains about 2000 houses, of which 

700 are Armenian, and (he rest Mohammedan. The Ar- 

I «aeuians have two large and two small churches, which 

^re aerred by fourteen priests. There is also a Dunuery 

t with one inmate. The moalema have two moska. The 

I "^vinoe of Kara-bagh derives its name, which signifies 

1 -Hack garden^ from the extreme fertility of the alluvial 

I {dain of the Koor which it embraces. Ita interior is 

I iDountainous, and in general well wooded with a variety of 

I ifciest trees. Armenians and moalema, in nearly equal 

I numbers, compose its population, and amount in all to 

t 50,000 souls. The former are under the jurisdic- 

ion of two bishops. One of them residea in the convent 

ftf Datev, and will be apoken of hereafter. The other 

l/^pends hia winters in Shoosha, and the remainder of hla 

f iime in the convent of Kantsasar about a day's ride farthei 

ist ; where he has a chorepiscopua, one vartabedv. I 
tmad two deacons. He has sometimea been called a fourth 1^ 
(Catholicos of the Armenians, in addition to those at Ecb- \ 
at Sis, and at Aghtamar, which have been already 
jntioned. But his more proper title was Catholicoa of ' 
fre Aghovdns; and the mention of him reminds me to 
24» 



2S0 DKBCRIPnOK OF BBOOSBA. 

Nature has done much to render Shoosha impregnable. 
It 19 a mountain formed into a natural castle. The tarine 
by which we approached it, separates at its base into two, 
which, each with its Htrcam of the purest water, continue 
up on either side. From the same point, an almost preci[H- 
touB path winds, sometimes along the face of a ledg« of 
rocks, a tedious distance to the gale at the top. On every 
other side a perpendicular precipice of a giddy height pre- 
vents the nccesbiily of artificial defence, except at the Eri* 
van gate. There, a tremendous chasm opcnii^ toward the 
mountains, with the precipice rising up in two iramenae tc 
ers on each side as if formed by nature to guard this weak 
. epot in her fortification, is defended by ashortwall. The top 
presents on uneven surface gently sloping to the northeast, 
of which the town occupies only a small space in the lowest 
part, and the remainder is covered with a green sward- 
surrounded is it by rugged and weather-beoten mountains 
still higher than itself, that one ia not awareof its elevation ; 
till, from the edge of its precipice lie looks into the frtghtfiil 
ravines around it, bo deep tlial the mountain torrents at their 
bottom seem only noiseless rills; or, through the (^>ening 
formed by the ravine to the north, sees the valley of the 
Koor at a great distance below, or just discerns in the same 
direction, aa far as the eye can reach, the giant Caucuu* 
towering above all the adjacent peaks for nearly a quarter 
of the horizon. 

The houses of the town are built of stone, frequently Iwo 
stories high, and open to the streets like those of Georgia 
and Turkey. Unlike, so far as I recollect, every other 
place I had seen since leaving America, their roofs wi 
covered with shingles ; in'the wooden pegs, however, by 
which, instead of naile, they were fastened, we did not 
recognize a custom of our country. They had in genesnl 
a ruinous appearance ; and one extremity of the coutinooos 



I tBTcade of shops, which line the two sides of a. street 
Hlmost the whole length of the town, and fbim. ita bazar, had 
been brolien down by an earthquake. Its climate was as 
cool as we had expected, but in regard to its salubrity our 
anticipations were not realized. It is by no means free 
from intermittent fevers and billious affections. In my 
own case, I fancied that its water was particularly injuri- 
ous. None but well water is to be found within the walls, 
and all of that is so impregnated with saline matter as to be 
Tery uripalatable. We at last procured what wg had oc- 
casion to use, from a pure spring, just without the Erivaii 
gate, and my health rapidly recovered. 

The town itself contains about 3000 houses, of which 

700 are Armenian, and the rest Mohammedan. The Ar- 

fiienians have two large and two small churches, which 

arc served by fourteen priests. There is also a nunnery 

with one inmate. The moslems have two mosks. The 

ipFOviuce of Kara-bagh derives its name, which signifies 

1 Hack garden, from the extreme fertility of the alluvial 

jilain of the Koor which it embraces. Its interior is 

mountainous, and in general well wooded with a variety of 

est trees. Armenians and moslems, in nearly e<]ual 

oumbers, compose its population, and amount in all to 

I «bout 50,000 souls. The former are under the Jurisdic- 

1 4ion of two bishops. One of them resides in the convent 

• of Datev, and will be spoken of hereafter. The other 

I .qiends his vnnters in Shoosha, and the remainder of his 

I time in the convent of Kantsasar about a day's ride farther 

to the west ; where he has a chorepiscopus, one vartabed, 

I two deacons. He has sometimes been called a fourth 

Catholicos of the Armenians, in addition to those at Ech- 

, niadzin, at Sis, and at Aghiamor, which have been already 

f mentioned. But his more proper title was Catholicos of 

[ the Agkocdns ; and the mention of him reminds me to say 

24* 



28S THE AOROTAMB. 

« word respecting that nation, which occupies eo promiaenl 
a place in the history of these regions. 

The Aghovane were called Albani' by the Greeks and 
Latins, who descrit>e thcni aa the poeseseorB of the whole 
valley of the Koor from Georgia lo the Caspian sea. Their 
original «ouRtry seems to have been between the Koor and 
the Caspian, and to have corresponded nearly with the 
modern SbirwAn. According to Armenian tradition, it 
waa called Aghoednk after a prince of the race of Uaig, 
who conquered it and gave thai name to its inhabitants.f 
They seem to have continued very intimately connected 
with Ihc Armenians ; lliough the latter allow that ihey 
Bpake a different dialect, and the Romans and Greeks re- 
garded them as a distinct people. Strabo affirms that they 
were more numerous than the Georgians, and could muster 
60.000 armed men. From the first of the Armenian Ar- 
aacidx they received a governor by the name of Aran ;% 
but in the third century of the Christian era, they threw off 
the yoke of Armenian rule, and probably never again suh- 
Diitled lo it. In the subsequent wars of the Armenians 
with Persia, they took a hostile part ; and though, when 
the Sassanian persecutions came upon both, they were 
allies for a time ; yet, alter the fall of the ArsacidK of Ar- 
menia, the Aghov^ns made large encroachments upon sev- 
eral of the northeastern provinces of that country, and 
even transferred the capital of their kingdom to the south 
of the Koor.^ Here ihey afforded an asylum to the Ar- 
menians, even atler Armenia had fallen before the Sar- 

* Tho nwnee arc (be mine, Tor the ArraeaivM tilways write [h> letter ( ig 
foreign niuiiei by gh, and tl« Greek bita baa Ibe nuiid of d. 
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THE AGHOVANS. 3B» 

Kens; and the Seljookiaa Malik-ehah got poeaesaion of 
I ■their country only by marrying their queeo.* 

The gospel was preached to the Aghovans by a grand- 
Bon of Gregory Loosavotich, and he is supposed to have 
founded the see of tlieir CathoJicos, which, at different 
[ -times, had Ganjeh, Berdaah, and Kantsnsar for its seat. 
F -They shared in the monophysite heresy with the Armenians 
I 'ftom the begioDing ; and there seems to have been uni- 
ifemily a good understanding l>etween ihe primates of the 
I :two nations.t We hear little or nothing of the Aghovans in 
J -ithia region, since the invasion of Timoor ; of whomtradi- 
[ tion assertB, that he transported numbers to Kandah&r, 
where their descendants are now called Afghans.:|: The 
nomadic tribes of Kara-bagh are said lo have, even now, a 
[ -corresponding tradition, that the Afghans and they have ex- 
changed countries. Difficult as it may be, to believe in the 
transportation of an entire nation, we encounter almost as 
great a difficulty, in whatever way we attempt to account for 
its total disappearance,^ Once they had a written language 
of their own, having received tetters from the inventor of the 
n alphabet ;{{ but now there is no relic of their di- 

: c. 18. t ^fl' P- 3. c. IS. F. 4: c. 13. 
' : c. 1. Leit. EiL et Oir. vol. 4: p. 36. 

§ The diBei-enceDTtliB two namea boi been luf ed u an olyectHjn to this 
Irodilion, But Ihe miesuiD library at Malta coaUina ghialory of Ibe exploits 
of Nadir Shall, writien io Armeno-Turkish by nn AnDeaiaii who acram- 
fuiied him lo DeBri, in wbicb the Arghina are alwayg callsd Aghof iog. 
It ii cntain, however, tlnu a people of (hat name exiited nl Kandahir mmoi! 
centuriea before the time of Tmjoor. (See Umgl^' uolei to Chaidin.) An 
•alerprieing conDlryman or oura is now traielling in Alghanieiia. AfUr 
baring already spent eeveral years iliere, and KBcended ns far as Cabul, he 
etme to Telirti to make himself belter BC(|DiiinIed with die history of Ihe 
oouolry, and returned again just beibre vre reached that place. The aeling 
Eoglidi embassador kindly lenl lu his joumtds. He fciwd no CbrisliaiH el 
Kandab&r, nor in any pan of Ibe country, except a 
Oibul. 

II OamchcJin, P. 3: c. 28. Moses Chorcn. Lib. 9: c. 
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984 Ni'Bsi'LMAN rnoviNrES. 

alect in books, snd none also in tbe tongues ipoken among 
die natives of the country, unless EOiuething sliould Iieieaf- 
tct be ijiecovercd in a patois, which is said to l>e used by 
tbe peasants near fiakoo. Their name was preserved until 
recently, in connecliou with the sec of KuiUosnr. But tbe 
Russians have now reduced its occupant to complete de- 
pendence upon Echmiadzin, and changed his title of Ca- 
tholicos of the Aghovans, into that of a simple Anneniaa 
archbishop. 

Sliooalia is the usual reaidence of the governor of thai 
division of tbe trans-Caucasian territories of Russia, which 
bears the name of Mussulman Provinces. It will be pro- 
per, tlierclbre, from this point, to glance at Sheky and 
Shirwan, of which, together with Kara-bagh, it consists i 
and also to say a word upon Dnghiatan. — The capital of 
Shch/ is Nookha. The province contains some villages of 
Armenians, and in the town a large number of lliat nntion 
is assembled. Most of them, however, ate strangers, drawn 
together by commercial enterprise ; as an extensive trade 
with the Lesgies centres at that place. — Old Shamakhylong 
remained a deserted monument of tlie wrath of Nadir Shah, 
who, for the trouble it gave him in holding out a temptation 
for Lesgian and Russian inva»ons, razed it to the ground, 
A. D. 1734, itnd transferred its inhabitania and its name to 
another spot.* But it has now resumed its honors as capital 
oT Shirwan, and is fast becoming a place of consequence. 
Whether it will ever regain the great commercial impor- 
tance it formerly had, is uncertain ; but its salubrity and 
other advantages of situation bid fair to make it soon eclipse 
New Sbimakhy, the deadly air of which has already caused 
it to sink into insignificance. The almost uuequalled pro- 
ductiveness of that part of the province of Shirwan along 
the Koor, of which, under the nanle of the plain of Al- 
bania, Strabo asserts, ' that its verdure is perpetual, thai 

* JoDU Hanway, vol. 2^ p. 383. 
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' every fruit and plant comes to perfection uiicultiva.tcd, that 
a field once sowed produces two or three crops, and that 
irrigation here is more perfect than in Babylonia or Egypt,' 
is still proverbial. I need only add, that in later timea, it is 
not less distinguished by extreme insalubrity, the thorn so 
Osually implanted by Providence in the rose of fertility. In 
the town there are 200 families of Armenians, and in the 
province 50 villages of the same nation.* — The province 
of which Bakoo ie the capital, contains 19,700 inhabitants, 
of which 5150 are in the city itself, and the rest scattered 

' in 39 villages. Only 60 families of them are Armenj- 
Sns, and they are all in the city. Silk and saffron are 
unong the principal productions of Bakoo, and the former 
ie laid to amount to 80,000 pouiids a year. Naphtha is 
also among its exports, and the burning fountain in the vi- 
cinity of the city is still an object of worship to a few of the 
Ibllowers of Zoroaster, who resort thither from Persia and 
from India.t — The territory of Kooba is said to contain 
60,000 souls, of which 5,000 are in the town.J A few of 
Che villages are inhabited by Armenians, who are tenantE 
of a Mohammedan lord. In the town their number is very 
small. — Derbend contains 600 or 700 Armenians, among 
its 7000 or 8000 inhabitants ; but in the villages belong- 

I ing to it there are none. 

Before separating the moslems from the Armenians for 

' distinct subjects of remark, permit me to say a word re- 

, ^[KCting the tenure by which the peasantry of both relig- 

* Tlieae numbers were giitia us by Mr. Zaremho, as the retail nf hii own 
pBTBomil inquiriea. They accord exacily nidi Uie Blalemenls of tlie Jesuita 
Ixirai'eatedeitniclion of Ihe place. Sec Leil. Ed, el Cur vol. 4 : p. II, 31. 

t The only relic of the flre-wonbipera now existiog In Persia, is found in 
the ciiy of Yezd. They are called Guelirea, and amount la nearly 4,000 
Amiliea. Though exlrcraely oppressed, ihey ore diBlinguinlied by iheirentet- 
lining commercial iiudt, ibeir wealUi, anil tbeir (eneral ujirighlnen. 

t Thia HBtemenl ii from Le Qamba 1 it Kenia incredibly large. 
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ions, in thia vicinity, hold the lands they cultiTate. We could 
not learn, that snch a thing as a freehold esiaie in the hands 
of a cultirator of the soil, is known in Kara-bagh. In 
Ginjeh the iut khan owned not only the eoJt, but the per- 
sons of those who tilled it ; the peasants of Shirw&n were 
altto serfs of their prince ; and the same was true of neariy 
all in Bakoo. Of course, as the emperor succeeded to the 
rights of the former rulers, the peasants of those provinces 
are now serfs of the crown. In general it may be said, that 
the soil is owned either hy tlie crown, by Christian mt/iks 
(princes) andMohammodan&c^:* (lords, or genilemeo,)or by 
convents: and that its cultivators bear to its owners the rela- 
tion, if not of slaves, at least of very degraded vassals. Gov- 
ernincni alwaysclaimsof the peasant a polI-tax,which,tboQgI) 
generally fi.\ed at a ducal, (about $3.25.) sometimes varies 
and amounts to two llurds more. Whoever may be his 
landlord mokes anoiher still heavier esactioD of services or 
produce, rather than money. It varies according to the will 
of different proprietors, ao that it would be difficult to esti- 
mate its amount ; but the universal poveriy impressed upon 
houses, furniture, clothing, and all ilie necessaries of life, 
and meeting the traveller at every step, affords abundttnt 
proof, that it is so heavy as to leave but the very soauliest 
means of subsistence, So far us we learned, too, that very 
important check upon oppression, which arises from the 
ability of the peasant to forsake at will an overbearing for 
a more tolerant master, is destroyed, by his being attached 
to the soil. 

The moslems of these provinces, with the exception of 
a few Kijrds in the mountains of Kara-bagh, who will be 
spoken of herealler, are generally called by the Russians 
and other Europeans, Tartars. That name, however, is be- 
lieved to be unknown among the natives of the country, 
for the Armenians call them Toork, and they name thetOr 
selves musulmdn; and, as their language plainly shows 
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thelf origin to be purely Tuikish, I see no occasion for 
using it. A pan of them are wandering nomads, and the 
rest stationary inhabitants of villages, The condition of 
the latter as cultivators of the soil, has just been e^iplained. 
The former, compose somewhat more than half of the mos- 
lem population of Kara-bagh and Talish ; but in the prov- 
inces north of the Koor, their number is comparatively 
email. In the winter, they collect along the warm banks of 
the Koor, and live in caves; being, in fact, as historical 
conjecture would make us believe all the iuhabitanis of the 
earth once were, troglodytes. Aa the warm season comes 
on, they issue from their confinement, and spread out their 
tents upon the plain ; the drought soon cuts short their 
pasturage there, and forces them gradually to ascend the 
mountaius; upon their highest summits, with their flocks 
and herds, they enjoy a cool climate and unwithering ver- 
dure during the hottest months ; and then the approaching 
BDOWs force them lo descend again gradually toward their 
winter-Kjuarters. They live almost entirely upon the pro- 
duce of their flocks, and only cultivate grain enough in the 
plain to furnish bread for the winter months. Inconven- 
ient as their mode of life is, the charm of freedom exalts 
it in their estimation far above the slavish condition of a 
tenant. Government designs, it is said, to induce them, 
.by a grant of peculiar privileges, to locate themselves as 
cultiralors of the soil ; but hitherto, suspicions on their 
part of sinister designs, and the want of a properly organ- 
_ izcd plan on the part of government, have prevented any 
considerable result. In Shirwan, however, some have for- 
nken the nomadic life. Their origin and habits are prob- 
ably the same with those of the pastoral Turkish tribes of 
Persia. Still, there will be no error in classing them, for 
the following remarks, with the fised Mohammedan popula- 
tion of these provinces; if we merely bear in mind, that 
D their character they are a little more honest, more free. 



and more inclineil to robbery. Reepccling llie civil rigltca 
of both, I wouM just remark, Uiat Mohauune danism u 
fiill; tolerated by tlie laws of Russia; its professors lie- 
ing burdened with no extra taxes, nnd generdly admtseible 
to office like ChriatiaiiB. We did not learn lliat they ore 
ever draughted Tor soldicra ; though in the Turkish war 
many voluniarily enlisted. 

A few words respecting tlieir language, will serve to il- 
lustrate the state of education among tliem. It is a dialect 
of Turkish, diflcring from that of the Oamuilies of Turkey, 
of the Crim Tartars, and of the Tartars of Kazan. Tbe 
population which uses it is not sinall, embracing nearly all 
tho moslem inhabitants of the trans-Caucasian provinces of 
Russia, and of the nonlinestern parts of Persia. It has 
Bone of the dignity and sweetness of tbe Constantioopoli- 
tan tongue ; and differs so much from it in ponunciation, 
grammatical inflection, and meaning and arrangement of 
words, that persons speaking the two dialects can with dif- 
ficulty comprehend each other; and tlie l>ooka of the Turk- 
ish capital ore not intelligible here. It does not even hold 
the rank of a written language. We could not learn that 
any work has ever been printed in it at all, nor any compos- 
ed except by the miesionaiies at Shoosha. 

The moslems not only possess very good natural taleniSt 
but are decidedly in advance of the Armenians in their de- 
sires and ofibrts for the education of their children. They 
have schools occasionally in the villages, and in the towns 
always. Shoosha has six echoob. Even a number of 
theii females, especially the daughters of moUahs, are 
t&ught to read, and in Nookha there is the phenomenon 
of a public school for moslem girls, which is not small. 
With the exception of the Koran, which is read in Arabic 
hut not understood, all their school books are in Persian ; 
which language they study by means of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, not only for objects of business, but that they may 
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I lead the distinguished poems which it contains. The lat- 
I ter attainment is the highest point at which their education 
I aims. Still, comparatirety few of them, and of the nomads 
Tcry few, are able to read ; and no improvement has been at- 
.tempted ot desired in their school books, not even that of 
, having them in the vulgar dialect. Public or private libraries 
^ can hardly be said to exist; though many of the rich begs 
L (or beys) have a number of books in Persian ; which 
[ ihey are not remiss in reading. 

Their domestic state, under Ibe intlaence of a religion 
r that views the conjugal relation in the light in which the 
Koran presents it, cannot but be miserable. Polygamy, 
liowever, though sanctioned by that authority, is not gen- 
eral. To have two wives may not be very uncommon ; 
I but a greater number is found only in the harems of khans 
I Uid begs. It is prevented by the inability of the common 
f people to support a multitude of women. Divorces also, 
[ though placed by the law within the power of every hus- 
' band, are rather uncommon in practice. They are pre- 
^ vented, like polygamy, not by any considerations of domes* 
I tic quiet or aifection, but of economy, as the divorced wife 
I ia entitled to the restitution of her dowry. But, in the 
I regard which the stronger sex has for the weaker, the 
I- abominable influence of the religion of Mecca is fuUy felt. 
I IWomen are generally looked upon as an inferior race, 
I made for the service and pleasure of the men, rather than 
I aa equal companions for the increase of their social enjoy- 
1 inents. With the exception of a few instances among the 
I peasantry and the nomads, where something like pure con- 
jugal affection sometimes appears, such a thing as esteem for 
I -females is apparently unknown. According lo the spirit of 
the Mohammedan religion, the thought of them is always 
anchasie. As a natural consequence, they are confined, by 
I being cautiously kept from the view of visitors and rarely 
[ jpermitied to go abroad ; and degraded to a rank that allows 
I 25 
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their *oic« a.nKMt oo weight in Um family, untcas it in 
nmo insliuicra ilcritvs n little Ttmii the fact that they hare 
boma chiMirn. Some excrptums nre rouml nmnng the 
kiwefit |>euants and nomarla. Ladies of tioNc birth, too, 
OccMionnlly t^iijoy mu<:h liberty, and >!»iimc no little au- 
thority. Indeed, it in not uncommon for a nobleman to b« 
Com|)1«tdy under Oie control of some ftvoritft or irouUe^ 
some wife. In auch n doiiicinic state, it is ntWless to 
remark, ihat real family government, producing uniGimi 
obedienoe and respect of children toward their pAreots, 
does not exist. 

Rei^>ecting the moral character of (he moslems, yw 
will expect me, though the task be iinplcasuil, to opoak aa 
plainly an I ha?e done of ilicir domestic Btule. 'I'hey have 
the reputation of being incUned to robbery ; biit fear of the 
Russian government is so great, and no universal, that any 
actual attempt of the kind almost never occurs. In d>eil 
habits of labor, though they lind much leisure, and, instead 
of the active stirring industry of Europeans, seem to work 
with little energy, they ought not to be called an indolent 
people. The aacrednosa of truth they know not, but are 
K» universally given to lying that their word can never be 
trusted. Profancness, too, the most shocking is heard 
from every body, and nothing is thought of it. The ex- 
treme jealousy of husbands renders inliilelity of married 
females, it is believed, a rare crime. But many who aie 
tinmarried, especially in towns, abandon themselves to a 
life of sin. Unnatural vice, too, is not uncommon. In a 
word, the whole heart of the people is polluted. The moat 
filthy conversation is in the mouths of all ; it obtrudes 
itself upon the missionary in his most serious conversatioas; 
he hears i( from the youngest children as he passes through 
the streets. It has even affected the very state of the lan- 
guage. 

In religious opinions, a part of the moslemsof these prov- 
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^B^Bces tank themselves with the tunnies (oitbodox) of Turkey, 
J^^ and a part with the sheeits (sectarians) of PerBi a. Nearly all 
m Kara-bagb are sheeies, and the same is true of tliose who 
Inhabit the towns of Bakou and Derbend. But in the coun- 
try around, and in the provinces of Shirwan and Sheky, (he 
sijnnies ore most numerous; and as you approach the moun- 
tains, whose moslem inhabitants are all of that sect, they 
form the mass of the population. Notwithstaading the bit- 
ter animosity and bloody wars that have separated the two 
sects for ages, they here live together without manifestJog 
any hostility in the ordinary concerns of life. They would 
doubtlesa soon amalgamate, were they not reminded of 
their difference of sect and taught to consider each other 
as enemies, by the feast of Moharim, which celebrates 
^_ the martyrdom of Hossein, the son of Aly the head of 
^^B the sheey sect. In fact, they manifest little sincere re* 
^^f gard for tiieir religion at all. Few regularly perform 
^H the five stated daily prayers, and they are ollen neglectful 
^H ^ attending at the mosks ; though in this respect there 
^^k is great irregularity, and sometimes their meetings are 
^H eiowded. In sentiment they are so lax, that, in argu- 
^^^ ment, they will readily give up the mission of Mohammed, 
^^m i£ their opponent will say nothing of the divinity of Christ; 
^^t wd they are many of them, in reality, complete infidels. 
^^P "jtei they contend violently against the exalted character 
^^M i£ Christ, and deem opposition to his religion, even when 
^H esrried into persecution, a merit. 

^H , Tlieir clergy of every rank bear the common name of 
^H moUak, with the exceptioo of a very superior class who are 
^H iwUed mujtaliids. The former are about as numerous as 
^^ft ^e Armenian priests; the latter are extremely few, and 
^H sre, I believe, peculiar to the sheeies. Shoosha has one, 
^H And there is one at Tiflis with the title of chief miijtahid 
^H of all the sheey moslems of these provinces. The latter 
^^B'jV&s the person, who carried the keys of Tebriz to the Rua- 
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NBM, u they api>TOitched that cii; in the lost war, and in- 
Tlled them to enter. His present office is his reward. 
The autltorily of the mujtaliids always extends over tbe 
fnoIla)i>i of tlieir own town, and those of a certain district 
Itmund. 

The edupniion of the moatein clergy is rarious. Some 
children designed for that profession on)y learo to read of a 
common Tillage mollah, others seek the instructions of one 
more learned in tlie nearest town, others still go to a dis- 
tinguished teacher at a greater distance, and those wbo 
wish to perfect their education, resort to the cefcbraied 
shrine of Uossein at Kerbela near Bagdad. Among them 
all, iMwever, the number of those that can understand the 
Koran, (wliich tliey liave only in Arabic,) is exceedingly 
' tmall. With the exception of a few tn towns, and now and 
then an individual in the villages, who arc learucd, they 
actually know little more than to rend and write. In Persia 
the appointment of tlie mollahs depends ujKm the mijjta- 
hids, and we did not learn that it is otherwise in these prov- 
inces. North of the Caucasus, government acknowledges 
but one mollah in a villuge as entitled to the privileges of 
the order. These are, an exemption from taxes, a legal 
claim to his fees from the people, and in some instances, 
perhaps in all, pecuniary aid from government. If in any 
case a village lias two mollahs, the second has no such 
riglits. It is not known that these laws have been formal- 
ly promulgated south of the Caucasus, but they are believed 
to be acted upon as circumstances are supposed to render 
it expedient. 

The support of the moslem clergy arises from a contribu- 
tion given by the people, each individual's proportion of 
which is regularly understood ; from gifts at certain festi- 
vals ; and from fees for particular services. To those who 
are engaged in teaching, that is also a source of profit ; 
and others seek additional income by engaging, like com- 
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roon people, in husbandry and trade. Their duties, besides 
teaching, which is considered as almost exclusively belonging 
to them, are to lead the devotions of the moak, to read the 
Koran on particular occasions, a.nd to peiform the other 
ceremonies of their religion. Preaching rarely 

s performed by persona specially appointed. Partio- 
I ^uly during the thirty days preceding the feast of Moha- 
3 pains taken thus to provide that all the sad tales 
L vonnected with the event which it celebrates, shall be dulj 
^aarrated. Their influence is suiBciently great to procuw 
a the people at least the show of obedience. It springs,' 
'ever, rather from a reverence for the clerical office, 
Un for any respect for the persons of the mollahs ; for 
I 4l>e former is sincere, but the latter is little more than ex- 
[^^Mrnal. In real principle they are no farther from infidelity 
a the people, though they sometimes make a show of 
I ^reat zeal. Nor is their moral character at all more exem- 
I'flary. They are generally, however, in favor of education, 
I'-SUd in this respect decidedly surpass the Armenian clergy. 
I In fact, it is believed, that education is entirely in their 
twnds. 

1, Most of the information which we obtained from otM.i 
Aissionary brethren at Shoosha respecting the Armeniaaa^m 
«■ introduced in other places, as occasion presents the diP T 
ferent topics lo which it relates. I shall give here, onlf/f 
so much as will serve to illustrate their intellecluat condt-'F 
tion, mingling with it the results of our own observaticos' J 
and inquiries, in order to give my remarks a general applt>. I 
cation to the whole of Armenia which we visited.— 
home, very young children here, as in every part of the world^ 
are left almost entirely to the management of their motbi^'g 
era. But unfortunately an Armenian mother has too litltei? 
education, and holds too low a rank in the family herself, 
rt» instruct their minds or govern their passions to any good 
The father is indeed sufficiently absolute in power. 
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biit, instead of being led to b Meady and firm exercise of tl 
by a wisely directed desire for itie good of liis child, undis- 
ciplined parental nffeclion makes him forget it in injurioiu 
indnlgenco, until it is called forth with aitogether dispro- 
portioned sevprity by aome sudden fit of anger. The te- 
Bult ia. that that inviduahlo instinct, of which nature has 
given an Armenian parent his fall share, moet unhappily 
direcily fiielers a rapid growth of evil pa^ions in the child, 
causes him to hecoinc disoltedient and vicious, and finally 
eradiciteit ftom h\s heart all corresponding lilial afTeclion. 

As to the instruction in books which is usually obtained 
in schools, llie common people have so little desire to pro- 
cure it for their offspring, ihnt they are not only not willing 
to make any nacrilicefi for it by contributing to bear the 
necessary expcnces, but will hardly bring themselves to ex- 
ercise sufficient parental authority to induce their children 
to a punctual atlendsnce at school. Still there is no preju- 
dice against the education of boys; and were schools e«- 
tnblished gratuitously, they would, like a sick man when 
modicine is brought to him, take iheni. Allcr a while, a 
tBBtc For education would be acquired, and then they would 
help themselves. The small effects that have resulted 
from ihe mere toleration of education by the Russian gov- 
ernmenl, already alluded to, most clearly illusttWe and 
prove, that the Armenians need something more than be- 
ing negatively lefl to themselves. Some positive stimulus 
must rouse them from their lethargy of ignorance. 

The education of girls is not only not desired, but deci- 
dedly disliked; and in some places the prejudice against it 
is strong. Its novelty gives alarm ; an ability to read is 
considered a qualification hardly becoming any but Duns ; 
an immoral tendency is apprehended ; and the shocking cus- 
tom of writing tetters to gentlemen is specially dreaded ! As 
might be expected, therefore, the number of females that 
can read is extremely small. An estimate, founded indeed 



upon vety scanty data, would not make the proportion 
so great aa one in two liuodred. We heard of no female 
school in actual existence throughout the whole of Ar- 
menia ; and the only one of whose history we learned, was 
kept about twenty years ago in a nunnery at AkooJis, on 
the northern bank of the Aras to the east of Nakhcheran. 
It contained about sixty pupils. The nunnery has been 
destroyed ; and the scattered nuns no longer teach. Its 
happy effects, however, are slill manifested, by the exist- 
ence in that vicinity of a decided wish for the education 
of girls, and of a more than usually strong desire for that 
of boys also. Two or three girls are allowed to read in a 
boy's school at Ganjeh and at Shamakhy ; at Shoosha also 
the same Is tolerated in a school of ten or twelve boys 

^ taught by a nun. But farther than this, it is not known 
l&at girls are found in any school, either in Russian, Per- 
i^an, or Turkish Armenia; and there is a decided prejudice 
•gainst allowing the two sexes to attend together. 

The proportion of males who are able to read is esti- 
mated by the missionaries, in the region that has come 
under their observation, at two in ten for the towns, and 
two, or at the most three, in a hundred for the country. 
The result, also, of inquries made by ourselves personally 
in the villages we visited at diiferent points of our journey, 
|nd of estimates obtained from individuals respecting many 
Others, presents for the country an average of little more 
than tiDO per eeni! This small number consists generally 
-of the priests, and their assistants in the church services. 
Even of them, many are unable to write, and some even 
to read writing. This estimate is believed to be a very 
near approximation to the truth ; slill perfect accuracy 
cannot be expected wliere the premises are so few and the 
conclusion so extensive. > 

It is much easier to count the number of schools, and 

i 2«8tiraate the means of education which they afford. In 
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Knta^bagh, nnl incluiling the schools of the missioD, wliich 
will Ih; mentioned herealler, there are, in Shooaha itseir, one 
•f thirty scholars taught by a ritrtabed, and another of tea 
or twelve taught by a nun) in Uie country, a vartalied who 
occupies aloae the convent of St. Ungiip, has long made 
himself useful by teaching from 10 to 30 boys ; and some 
SH) luds IVoiii the neighboring villages are also taught at the 
convent of Datev. Ganjeh has a scIkmI of 30 scholars, 
wid Shamukhy another of 80. There is one likewise in 
Bbeky. Dakoo has none. Nakhchevan is also destitute. 
But at Erivan there are two, one lately commenced in the 
town, and anotlier in Ashterag, a neighboring Triage. It 
was reported also, that not far from GiJmry the people were 
•DKioiiB for a school, and had commenced gathering one. 
If we add to these the schools already mentioned in Erz- 
noDi, Kars, Bayczced, and Titlis, the first three of which 
have in fact been destroyed, and consider that in Persian 
Armenia, as will hereafter be seen, there are none ; we 
bare, at the most, only 14 native Armenian schools of any 
kind, in the whole of the region over which our inquiries 
Extended. 

, The schools of this and the adjoining provinces, are all 
ttuglit by men who hold some clerical rank, which in part 
miles their interests with those of the clergy ; being either 
Tiftabeds, priests, deacons, or clerks. They are generally 
■ten of slight education, and their pupils are taught little 
dee than to read mechanically without understanding, to 
write, and to perform some simple sums in arithmetic. Is 
flaajeh, however, grammar is taught i and through the in- 
ftuence of the mission, it is coming into use elsewere. 
3*he study of it is very important, as affording a key to the 
4tBcient language in which their only books of ^y kind, ia- 
eludiog the Bible are written. 

|> Their school books are the following, and in the folk>w- 
ilg order. For spelling and reading, a spelling-book, the 
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first of the nine divisions of the Pgalms divided into sylla- 
bles, a. small prayer-book, the remainder of the Psalms, the 
lour Gospels, itnd the church hymn-book, are used ; and all 
of them, being in the ancient dialect, are not understood. 
In arithmetic, a large and able work has been printed at 
Venice, but, on account of the difficulty of obtaining, and 
also of understanding it, as it is in the ancient tougue, no 
book is used, and the science is taught orally. In gram- 
mar, a similar difficulty was formerly experienced, as only 
a few copies of the large one by Cbamcbefin could be ob- 
tained ; but recently two others, one by Michael Salamtean 
of Moscow, and another by the missionaries, have been 
partially introduced. Should any Armenian student wish 
to advance farther, (which, however, never happens except 
with some learned vartabed in a convent,) he would find in 
geography, nothing but u great work in[twe]ve volumes, print- 
ed at Venice and exceedingly rare ; rhetoric he could learn 
<Hily from a thick octavo from the same press, filled with the 
technical terms of the old school of Q,uinctilian, and which 
be would hardly be so fortunate as to And; and logic, 
metaphysics, and moral philososophy, he would have access 
to, only in a very scarce work of three volumes, also firom 
Venice, and wholly conformed to the Aristotelian school. 
As to improvements in the system of education, I need only 
■ay, tliat none have been made. 

The sources of intelligence accessible to the people are 
even more easily summed up than their means of educa- 
tion. Not a newspaper is printed any where in the Ar- 
menian language ; and a mere glance at the location of 
the different printing presses already mentioned, wiU show 
how few publications of any kind can find their way hither. 
We have only to add a press at Echmiadzin, which has 
not been in operation for about twenty years, to the estab- 
lishments at Venice, Constantinople, Moscow, Astrakhan 
and Tiflis, and our list of presses of native origin that can 
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their voice a.iDoet do weiglif io tlie family, unlMS t 
some instances derives a little rroin llic Tact tliat they ht*e 
bonie children. Some exceptions nre rounil among the 
lowest peasants luad nomads. Ladies of noble birth, too, 

^ionally enjoy mucli liberty, and asmme tio little 
thority. Indeed, it is not uncommon for a nobleman to be 
completely under the control of romc favorite or trouble- 
some wife. In fluch a domestic state, it ia needless to 
remark, that real family government, producing Uttifom 
obedience and respect of children toward their pueiits, 
does not exist. 

Respecting the moral character of the moslrnM, yw 
will expect me, though the ta^k he unpleasant, to fpcftk a* 
plainly as I have done of (heir domestic stale. 1'Iiey have 
the reputation of being inclined to rubbery ; but fear of tbt 1 
Russian government is so groat, and m universal, that nj I 
actual attempt of the kind ahnost never occur;!. In tlwii f 
habits of labor, though they tind much leisure, and, insMn' ) ' 
of the active stirring industry of Europeans, seem Io wort ] 
with little energy, they ought not to he called an i 
people. The aacrednesa of truth they know not, 
80 universally given to lying that their word can f 
tnisted. Profanenesa, too, the moat shocking ii 
from every body, and nothing is thought of it. 
Ueme jealousy of husbands renders infidelity of mani' 
females, it ia believed, a rare crime. But many who ■■. 
unmarried, especially in towns, abandon themselves M ij 
life of sin. Unnatural vice, too, is not uncommon. ItJ 
word, the whole heart of the people is polluted. Tbevf 
filthy conversation is in the mouths of all ; it attinlt| 
Itself upon the missionary in his most serious conversalifi' 
he hears it from the youngest children as he passes ihron 
Ibe streets. It has even affected the very stale of thew 
gunge. I 

In idigious opinions, a part of the moslemsof t] 
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inces rank iheraselves with the sunnies (orthodox) of Turkey^ , 
aud a part wilh the sheeies (sectarians) of Peieia. Nearly al) | 
in Kara-bagh are sheeies, and the same is true of those who 
inhabit the towns of Bakoo and Derbend. But in the couo- 
try around, and in the provinces of Shirwiui and Slieky, the 
siinnies are most numerous; and as you approach the moun- 
tains, whose moslem inhabitants are all of that sect, they 
form the mass of the population. Notwithstaadlng the bitr 
ter animosity and bloody wars that have separated the two 
sects for ages, they here live together without manifesting 
any hostility in the ordinary concerns of life. They would 
doubtless soon amalgamate, were they not reminded of 
their difference of sect and taught to consider each othec ' 
as enemies, by the feast of Moharim, which celebrate 
the martyrdom of Hossein, the son of Aty the head of 1 
the shecy sect. In fact, they manifest little sin 
gard for their religion at all. Few regularly perfornJ 
the five stated daily prayers, and they are oflen neglectfid 1 
of attending at tlie mosks; though io this respect there J 
is great irregularity, and sometimes their meetings are-9 
crowded. In sentiment they are so lax, that, in argu* ( 
ment, they will readily give up the mission of Mohammed, 
if their exponent will say nothing of the divinity of Christ; 
and they arc many of them, in reality, complete infidels^ 
' Yet they contend violently against the exalted charactw 
■ of Christ, and deem opposition to his religion, even when 

* carried into persecution, a merit. 

I* Their clergy of every rank bear the common name of J 

* mollah, with the exception of a very superior class who an I 
I* called miijiahids. The former are about as numerous asj 

' the Armenian priests ; the latter are extremely few, and 
W are, I believe, peculiar to the sheeies. Shoosha has onSi - 
e*' and there is one at Tiflis with the tide of chief miijta 
dE'of all the sheey moslems of these provinces. The 1 
was the person, who carried the keys of Tebris to tbei 
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their voice ajnoflt no weight in the ramily, unlese it in 
■ome iii!<lances derires a little IVom the Tact that they bare 
liorne children. Some exceptions are found araang the 
towcKt pensants und oomada. Ladies of noble hinh, too, 
ocoasionalty enjoy much liberty, and assume no little au- 
ihorily. Indeed, it w not uncommon lor a nobleman to be 
completely under the control of aome favorite or irouble- 
aomc wife. In auch a domestic state, it is needless to 
remark, that real family government, producing uniform 
obedience and reapect of children toward their parents, 
does not exist. 

Respecting the moral character of the moslema, you 
will expect me, though Ihe ta^k be unpleasant, to spe&k as 
plainly as I have done of their domestic state. They have 

' the reputation of being inclined to robbery ; but fear of the 
Russian government is so great, and so universal, that any 
actual attempt of the kind almost never occurs. In their 
habits of labor, though they find much leisure, and, instead 
of the active stirring industry of Europeans, seem lo work 
with little energy, they ought not to he called an indolent 
people. The sacredness of truth they know not, bui are 
■D universally given to lying that their word can never be 
trusted. Profanenesa, loo, the most shocking is heard 
from every body, and nothing is thonght of it. The ex- 
treme jealousy of hu.ibands renders infidelity of married 
females, it is believed, a rare crime. But many who are 
unmarried, especially in towns, abandon themselves to a 
life of sin. Unnatural vice, too, is not uncommon. In a 

^ word, the whole heart of the people is polluted. The most 
filthy conversation is in the months of all; it obtrudes 
itself upon the missionary in his most serious conversationB; 
he hears it from the youngest children as he passes through 
e Btreets. It has even aifecled the very state of the lan- 
fifuage. 

In religious opinions, a part of ihe moslemsof these pror- 
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inces rank themselves with the tunnies (orthodox) of Turkej', 
and a. part with the shedes (sectarians) of Persia. Nearly 
in Kara-bagb are Rheeies, and tlie same is true of those wb# 
inhabit the towns of Bakoo aod Derbead. But in thecouo*. 
try around, and in the provinces of Shirwan and Sheky, ti 
siJnnies ate most numerous ; and as you approach ih 
tains, whose moslem inha.bitanls ore all of that sect, thef 
form the mass of the population. Notwithstanding the bit 
ler animosity and bloody wars that have separated the tm| 
sects for ages, they here live together without manifeati 
any hostility in the ordinary concerns of life. They would 
doubtless soon amalgamate, were they not reminded ofj 
I tiieir difTcrence of sect and taught to consider each otl 
I ^ enemies, by the feast of MoLarim, which celebratot 
I ^ martyrdom of Hossein, the son of Aly the head ofi 
I tbe aheey sect. In fact, they manifest little sincere rof 
I gwcd for their religion at all. Few regularly perfoi 
I fte five stated daily prayers, and they are often neglecttti} 
[ of attending at the mosks ; though in this respect there 
I is great irregularity, and sometimes their meetings are 
I crowded. In sentiment they are so lax, that, in argu- 
I ment, they will readily give up the mission of Mohammed, 
I if their opponent will say nothing of the divinity of Christ,' 
f 4Bd they are many of them, in reality, complete infidels, 
1 g^et they contend violently against the exalted characi 
I of Christ, and deem opposition to hi^ religion, even wl 
Lcuried into persecution, a merit. 
I , Their clergy of every rank bear the common nam< 

tellah, with the exception of a very superior class who are 
1 niled mujtahids. The former ore about as numerous as 
e Armenian priests ; the latter are extremely few, and 
I jue, I believe, peculiar to the sheeies. Shoosha has one, 
I ^d there is one at Tiflis with the title of chief miijtahid 
L j^ all the sheey moslema of these provinces. The latter 
ipas the person, who carried the keys of Tebriz to the RiU' 
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arts, tnd possessing chartered rights as citizens of the em- 
pire, divests them of their foreign character. . Connected 
with it, they come to stand in the light of ministers of a 
tolerated sect of the empire, and are thus entitled to the 
right of making converts from nations not Christian. A 
charter for such a colony was given by Alexander to the 
Scottish missionaries at Karass in 1802, which has been r^ 
newed by the present emperor, for the express purpose of 
allowing the missionaries to preach the gospel to the iiioufr> 
taineers of the Caucasus. 

The German missionaries found the disposition of the 
emperor Alexander not less favorable to them, than it had 
been to their Scottish brethren. In a private interview of 
some length, he laid aside the attitude of an emperor for 
that of a Christian brother, entering with interest into their 
plans, and developing freely his own Christian experience. 
Alluding to the temptations which surrounded him, and his 
need of divine grace to diri>ct his influence aright, he eai^ 
nestly besought an interest in their prayers. Wishing th^tm 
success in their enterprise, he promised that if they needed 
any thing in addition to the provisions of their chartert 
their requests directed to him personally would be readily 
attended to. And they left him with a favorable impressioB 
of his piety, which they retain to tlie present day. The 
provisions of their charter were liberal. They wett to 
travel in the trans-Caucasian provinces, for the purpooe of 
selecting a site for a colony, which, when it should be 
formed, was to have the privileges of Karass, including ths 
liberty of baptizing converts. And they were to be allowed 
to have a printing press ; to establish elementary schools, f 
subject only to the immediate inspection of the miniater of ' 
education ; and to organize a seminary for teaching ths 
higher branches of science. 

At St. Petersburg the two brethren were joined bj three | 
others, one of whom, however, died at that place. The f 
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four suivivora proceeded in 1832 to Astrakhan, for the pur- 
pose of studjing languages ; and there were hindered by 
Hckness and other causes, bo that they did not reach TifliB 
till the spring of 1823. The attention of Messrs. Dillrich, 
Zaremba and a third brother, who were the only ones that 
then arrived in Georgia, was first arrested by the German 
colonies. The part they took as advisers in organizing 
tlieir ecclesiastical matters, has been already explained. 
You will observe, however, that no connection has ever ex- 
isted between the colonies and the mission. Their time 
waa thus occupied unti] the autumn. 

When the documents relative (o their mission were laid 
before general Yermoloff, who was then governor of these 
provinces, he informed them, to their surprise, that govern- 
ment possessed no land on the Persian frontier that could 
be spared for a colony, and of course such an establish- 
ment could not be formed. He declared, however, that 
they should be welcome lo a building and garden spot for 
themselves, simply as missionaries, in any town or village 
they might select; that they were at liberty to commence 
their labors immediately ; and that, if they should be bless- 
ed with converts, he would use his influence that they might 
have the privilege of receiving them to their own commun- 
ion by baptism. The colony they had ever considered a 
serious evil, and were glad to be relieved from it ; but to 
lose this important privilege, they deeply regretted. Neither 
the promise of the governor, nor the friendly disposition of 
the emperor and of his minister Galitzin, ever availed to se- 
cure it lo them. — They left Tiflis for Shoosha early in Sep- 
tember. At Hetenendorf, near where we were ourselves 
attacked by sickness, one of their number died. The sur- 
viving two, Messrs. Dillrich and Zaremba, fixed upon 
Shoosha for the seat of their mission, at their first visit, but 
continued their journey as far as Shamakhy and Bakoo. 

They had hitherto had in view only Mohammedans, 
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aa the olijpct of ihcir labors. Bat od becoming acquunted 
with llic ppopk Rmong whom they were throwD, they fotiiid 
a largo Armenian populaiiuo, who were without schools, 
and so ignorant, that lliu Armenian Scriptures which the 
bfethmii had with them, could he read by Tew, and under- 
atiiud by HlUI fewer. So unchriation, too, was their char- 
acter, that alt argumenia intended to convince tnodeme of 
the excellence of Christianiiy, were parried by a reference 
to ihcm, (the only representatives of Chrialionity at hand,) 
as triumplmnt proof tliat its practical influence was no bet- 
ter tlian that of Mohammedanism. The ArnicDians tlteiu- 
Helves sail), 'Why do yoD pass by tis and go to the nos- 
Icins ? come to our aid ; establish schools for us I ' Touched 
liy their wants, and fctling, in fact, that efforts for the 
undermining of Mohammodaniam would be of little avnit, 
so long as they should be paralyzed by such saA esamplea 
of Christianity, the niis!>ionarics determined to do sotne- 
Ihing if possible for the Armenians. Letters were address- 
ed lo the Biehbishop Nerses at Tilliy, and to the CalhoN 
tcos at Echmiadzm, cKplaioing the condition in which their 
people had been found, and expressing the hope that their 
Christian brethren of the west of Europe, would aid by their 
charities in the establbhment td* schools, provided that in 
those schools the New Testament and Psolterroigbt be vaed 
as school books. To these letters no answer was ever n- 
ceived. It is interesting and encouraging to raissionarin 
in Turkey, where the laws of the conutry oppose obstacln 
to their directly attempting the conversion of mostems, and 
oblige them to confine their instructions almost exclusively 
to the ntitive Christians, to find these brethren, where the 
accessibteness of the two sects is nearly reversed, led by 
evident expediency to a similar course. In fact the reF- 
ormation of Christians seems an almost indispensable pre* 
liminary to the conversion of moslems. 
Mr. Dittrich now letuxaed for a season to Germaoy, and 
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Mr. Ho)ienacker, who had until then remained at Karass, 
proceeded to Shoosha, that Mr. Zaremba might not be 
alone. Here Messrs. Pfander and Woebr subaequcntly 
joined them, but the latter waa soon removed by death. 
Mr. Zaremba at this period opened a school for teaching 
Russian. It was attended by Armenians, and a few mo&- 
lems. The sacred Scriptures were his only school books, 
and he had the satisfaction of perceiving that not all of his 
pupils remained unaffected by what they read. The 
society in the mean time, on learning the condition of the 
Armenians, consented that two of their missionaries should 
devote their labors lo them ; and sent Messrs. Dittricb 
and Haas to Moscow for a year, to study their language. 
Thence Mr. Dittrich was called to St. Petersburg, to at- 
tend to the expediency of uniting the Shoosha and Karass 
missions as branches of the same colony. Such a union was 
found imadvisable, and the project was abandoned. Mr. 
Haas made an attempt to join his brethren at Shoosha, 
but tjje Persian war prevented, and he stopped on the 
other side of the Caucasus. 

That war put the mission in great peril. It was com- 
menced without the formality of a declaration, and the 
whole Persian army marched directly upon Shoosha, be- 
fore Gen. R. who was (hen its govenor, had time lo make 
any preparation of troops, ammunition, or stores. The 
town was besieged for six weeks by about 50,000 Persians, 
commanded by Abbas Mirza in person, while the Russian 
garrison within hardly amounted lo more than COO. Ita 
batteries were mounted by only two guns, one of which 
was almost useless ; of powder and provisions only very 
small quantities were on hand ; and the moslem population 
secretly favored the enemy. Had it surrendered, the mis- 
sionaries have reason to believe that they might have fallen 
a prey to the enmity, which their previous opeiaiions had 
excited in some of its mote bigoted Mohammedan inbabit- 
36* 
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uitH. But the Lord defended them, Bnd the seige wis 
rBLscd. 

It was ill 1H37 that the missionarieB were first assemUed 
at SlKX)sha in circumstances to give form to their fdans of 
operation. They were five in number : viz. Dittrioh, Za- 
remba, Haas, Ilohenacker, and Pfander. A part of their 
arr an foment was, that Messrs. Zaremba and Pfander, who 
together with Mr. Ilohcnacker were to labor lor the mos- 
loins, slwuld Hpend most of the year in trayelling, and the 
remainder in visiting the people in the baz&rs of Sboosha, 
or in preparing such books and tracts in the vulgar Turkish 
dialect, as might be usefully circulated. In prosecution 
of tliis plan, Sheky, Shirw&n, Bakoo, Daghisl&n as &r as 
Dcrbend, Nakhchevan and Erivan have been trav e r sed . Re- 
cently, also, as has boon already related, an extensive tour 
has l)ccn made into Turkey. Persia, which was the primary 
object of their mission, it was thought superflooas to visit, 
while so much needed to be done directly around them. 
Then came the war to prevent any such movement ; and 
after its close, the two newly acquired provinces claimed prior 
attention. Recently Mr. Pfander, in order to make himself 
familiar with Arabic and Persian, has accompanied Mr. 
Groves to Bagdad, with the intention of spending some 
time in Persia. No other visit has been made bj them to 
that country. 

In the preparation of books, they could for a long time 
find almost no native help. The Armenians were unaUe 
to write Turkish, and the moslems were so reluctant to 
contribute their aid to the circulation of the opinions of 
the missionaries, as to consent only with great reluctance 
even to copy the smallest articles. At length Providence 
furnished them with a very competent helper. He wm 
born of Armenian parents, in an obscure village on the Aras 
in this province, and was named by them Harutun. During 
a war between Persia and Russia in 1810, a moslem khan 
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of Kara-dagh, at the head of a horde of cobbers, crossed the J 
Aras, plundered hia village, and carried him, then a mere I 
boy, into captivity. Mohammedanism of course now bfr- 1 
came hia religion, and with it he received the name of I 
Mirza Ferookh. He was soon sent as a present to one of I 
his master's wives who resided at Tehran ; and she, having ■! 
recently lost a son of about the same age, adopted him i 
her own child. No pains were spared in his education, the " 
best masters were employed to teach him, and he was in- 
structed in all the literature of Persia. Eight years passed 
away thus in the enjoyment of uninterrupted maternal par- 
tiality and fondness from his new motheT ; when the khaoi 
heedless of her remonstrances, took him away to be after- 
ward about his person. For nine years he was the com- 
panion of his master, almost constantly travelling in differ- 
ent provinces of the kingdom. But he still remembered 
his parents and his native village. The last Russian war 
afforded him an opportunity he had long wished, and es- 
caping at the hazard of hia life, he returned to the home of 
his childhood. He yet retained his Mohammedanism for 
a time, but at length embraced again the religion of hiB fa- 
thers. Wishing to add a knowledge of Russian to his 
other attaitunents, he came to put himself under the in- 
, Btiuctions of Mr. Zaremba at Shoosha, and was thus intro- 
■doced to the missionaries. As a translator his qualificationa 
n them entire satisfaction- He has accompanied 
Kr. Zaremba in two missionary tours, and proved himself 
h valuable assistant. Being little attached to the errors of 
is church, he is a candid receiver of religious instruction. 
KlTid if not already truly a Christian, the missionaries hope 
s not far from the kingdom of God. Thus, by lead- 
ing him in a way that he knew not, has Providence prepar- 
i him admirably to assist in one of the most important and 
difficult branches of missionary labor. 

With his aid the missionaries have made copious extracuil 
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of sach parts of the Scriptures as they wished to read to 
the modleois in their travels ; have translated a small tract; 
and have cmiipDsed another on the tmth of Christianity and 
blsity of Mohaiumedanism. He has likewise translated the 
whole of the Now Te;»tanient, an<l only a reTiskm is needed 
to prepare it lor tlic pre^s. Mr. Hohenacker has made 
some progress in composing a grammar of the Ttirkish of 
these pro\ inces. No other l^ooks, so iar as is known, have 
ever bcon com|M>sed in that dialect ; and even none of thew 
have yet been printed. Hitherto the missionaries have heen 
destitute of Arabic types, nor, on account of the poverty of 
their society, hare they any expectation of being supplied, 
except through tlie aid of the British and Foreign Khle 
Society, which has promised to transfer hither a fent in 
its possession at Astrakliao. Unfortunately, they are so 
difiereut from the Per^^ian form of letters, that hooks prin^ 
ed with them would hardly be read. A font of the new 
types with which the latest edition of the Persian Testameat 
has been printed at London, would be a real acquiailion. 
No attempt has hitherto been made to collect a regular con- 
gregation, to establish schools, or to prepare school books, 
from a conviction that neither would succeed. Lately, 
however, some hopes have been entertained that a school 
might be commenced at SlKM^ha. 

The chief aim of the mis^^iionaries in their intercouEK 
with the nioslems, has been to urge as direcdy and ain^j 
18 possible, '* repentance toward God, and faith toward oar 
Lord Jesus Christ." Instead of endeavoring to gain r^ 
spect by paying liberally for their entertainment, thej have 
aimed to go among them, as far as possible, in the spirit of 
those who were commanded to * provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in their purses.' On entering a Tillage, 
they have inquired who was willing to entertain them, 
thrown themselves upon his hospitality. The 
has heen, and it is no unimportant one, that repoit has 
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never accused them of endeavoring to make proselytes by J 
money ; and though an individual has occasionally present" I 
ed himself as an inquirer, evidently with the hope of sonie^ 
worldly advantage from them or &om the Russians, the 9 
number has been small. The moslems even accuse theiav 
of want of wisdom in this respect. Once after a long con- il 
versation in the bazar of Bakoo, their hearers proposed to J 
meet them again at a certain hour upon the sea-shore. * 
Tlie hour arrived, but none except the misBionaries came. 
At last a venerable old moslem approached them and said; ■ 
' Friends, your arguments are all very good, but allow n 
tell you, that you do not take the right course : arguments I 
alone will accomplish nothing; you should use money too; ' 
with that you can make as many Christians as you choose.' 
From the fact that many of the moslems do not really 
believe their own religiou, nor practice it any farther than 
its precepts agree with their carnal inclinations, we might 
expect little difficulty in obtaining a candid hearing for the 
doctrines of Christianity. But if they care litde about their 
own faith, they care less about any other ; and the levity 
which allows them to laugh at Mohammedan doctrines and ^ 
forms of worship, assumes the form of absolute contempt ■ 
for those of the gospel. In a word, their skepticisi 
stead of producing a disposition to inquire, has created 4 
absolute indifference, or rather a state of mind positively 
opposed to inquiry. For they are still deeply imbued with 
that part of Mohammedanism which consbts in a bigoted 
enmity to Christianity; and consider opposition to it, or 
even the murder of any moslem who may embrace il, a 
meritorious deed. This spirit the missionaries have found 
moat prevalent in towns. Not having access to the p 
at their houses, they have talked with them in tiie bazartfJ 
and caravanserais. Conversations with individuals I 
often been long and interesting, but have generally been 
terminated by a reference to the tnollaha. When they 
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hare born called, and their arguments been refuted, the 
greatvsit levity and indifference, or violent rage, has often 
been tin- only rr.sulu More promiscuous and larger assem- 
hlies liav<; mingled extreme hccdIcs!»nesSy with an inclina- 
tion for the most vehement dispute. Once at NookhSi 
they wcTP violently thrust out of the town, and their lives 
so niiicli endan^iTed, that they were generally reported 
to have U'cn murdered. The protection of goremmenty 
however, and the impression still prevalent, though of 
ten studiously c^mtrndicted, that they are employed by the 
emperor, generally prevents Ibrcihle opposition, and pro- 
cures tliem re>]>ect. 

In the country, the missionaries have frequently found 
the connnon ]>c«iplo simple, and not unwilling to hear the 
truth; and their mollahp, though esteeming themselves 
learned y yet feeling that their knowledge is imperfect 
Amon<r (h(.<m, csiM^cially anion (^ tlic mollahs, there are some 
in an inquiring state ; and u|)on frequent intercourse with 
such, they found their Uoytcs of success. A mollah it 
Shoosha and another at HaktK), arc convinced of the truth oi 
Christianity, and have in consequence suffered some per- 
secution The former liaving become sensible of the great 
evil of profaneness, once exhorted his brethren in the moek 
against it, and proj)osed tliat tliey sliould make a resolution 
to reform. Sonic pledged tlieniselves to abstain from the 
practice, under a penalty of forfeiting a certain sum of 
money at every offence. A temporary reformation was the 
consequence ; but it is to be lamented that they have 4ong 
since forgotten their good resolutions. The one at Bakoo 
is considered in even a more ho{)eful state. But neither 
has yet had the boldness to make an open profession of 
Christianity; nor, if they desired it, would the brethren 
feel authorised to baptize them, as they do not give sufll- 
cient evidence of a change of heart. 

Messrs. Dittrich and Haas, to whom was assigned the 
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ArmeoiaD department, had a most delicate course to pursue., 1 
It was wholly without consultation with goverament, that'S 
this branch of labor was added to the operations of the J 
mission. The laws of the empire were understood to for^ 1 
bid one denomination to make proselytes from another ; and m 
even to clothe the clergy of any tolerated Christian sect, with' J 
power to prevent their flock from forsaking them, except to I 
join the established Greek church. Education, however, is ■ 
not considered by goTernment as under ttie dii-ection otM 
the clergy ; and any attempt on their part to control it, is even: ■ 
regarded with jealousy. Yet wherever rdigious instruction I 
is given, they have a right to interfere. Here a small door 1 
was open, therefore, and yet so guarded was it by hiutiran- 1 
ces and ditBculties, aa to be exceedingly strait. The use of 1 
the press, too, is not entirely prohibited ; but through the 
censorship, the control of all religious publications is thrown, 
entirely into the hands of the clergy. Their course was, by 
all means, to stear clear of any collision with these govern- 
ment restrictions, and still make progress in usefulness. J 
In such circumstances they determined, as vitally t[n<9 
portant, to direct all iheir labors, in enlightening and rev-^ 
forming the Armenians, to the simple point of bringing 1 
them to be coadjutors in the great work of convening the J 
Mohammedans; and thus to place this department in the' J 
light of only a subordinate branch of the original and pri* ■ 
mary object of the mission. They aimed to enlighten the I 
Armenian church without drawing away its members ^ and I 
for this end, intended to lay the fundamental doctrines afl 
redemption by Jesus Christ, justification by faith alone, and ■ 
sanctiiicaiion by the Holy Ghost, simply and clearly before'j 
individuals, as often as opportunity should present ; but to f 
forego all attempts at preaching or expounding in meet- ] 
ings, public or private, and to avoid controversy even in 1 
conversation. No intention was formed, however, to am- 1 
ceal fundamental truth, nor to refuse an answer to direct i 
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inquiries on controversial points. In regard to such topics, 
their usual course has licen, to refer to the declarations of 
the Bilile, and let them form the answer and the argument. 
Schools and the pnan were cx[)ectcd to occupy their time, 
and to constitut(; the principal means of effecting the refor- 
mation at which they aimed. In tliem they hoped to find 
a fu'ld of usefulness suHiciently extensive and fruitful, 
without drawing u|)on themscdves the opposition of the 
clergy, or the condi.Munation of the law. And if the ulti- 
mate result of the li<rht they might thus communicate, 
should \hi a detf'rminaiion of some no longer to adhere 
to the rites of the Armenian church, they trusted that 
Providt*nce, by giving more Iil)erality to the laws or to 
the cltTgy, would prevent any fatal consequences to the 
mission. 

Before noticing these two branches of their operations, 
permit lue to say, that the brethren who Iiave travelled 
among the moslems, have not faile<l to do good as they have 
had o])portunity to the Armenians also. It is a lamentable 
fact, that they have found but one native wiio gave them 
the least evidence of being pious, and him they saw but 
a short time, lie was an old monk, who seemed to par- 
ticipate in their Christian feelings, and manifested for 
them the attachment of a brother. Downright infidelity, 
however, is not an enemy with which they have had to 
contend. It hardly exists among the Armenians in these 
parts. The great evil is a superstitious reliance upon the 
external observances of religion, to the neglect of its vital- 
ity. The common people have almost no idea of spirit- 
ual religion, nor in Hict of any doctrines, but such as tell 
them when and how to make the cross, to fast, feast con- 
fess, commune, and the like ; and the only practical effect 
of their religion of course, is to cause the performance of 
such ceremonies. In this state their minds rest perfecdy 
indiflferent and spiritually dead. No spirit of inquiry has 
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been found any where. Efforts to excite such a apiiit, 
however, have not been in vain. The miaaionaries are in- 
deed looked upon as chargeable with great heresies, and 
none the less so for being the followers of Lutlier and Calvin j 
who, probably through the influence of papal missionariea, 
are generally regarded aa hereaiarchs. But the Armenian 
church does not imitate the exclusivenesa of Rome, in con- 
demning aa heirs of perdition, all who are without its pale ; 
and its members are taught to regard other Christians, as hold- 
ing indeed to doctrines and rites inferior to theirs, but as mem- 
bers of the catholic church of ChrisL Instead, therefore, -of 
being turned away at once, tlie missionaries have found no 
difficulty in obtaining a hearing. They have been gratifi- 
ed also to find, that though the Armenian church receives 
as decidedly as any other, the canons and traditions of the 
Fathers in addition to the word of God, as its standard of 
faith and practice, still, the common sense of the communi- 
ty, when the question of paramount authority ia started, al- 
ways decides in favor of the Scriptures, They are consid- 
ered and felt to be of binding authority, and an appeal to 
them in argument is generally final and satisfactory. Thus 
a firm support is found for appeals to the conscience ; and 
the common people have often been seen to feel the force 
of the plain preaching of the gospel, and to listen to it 
with interest In some places, especially in Bakoo and 
Shamakhy, the most pleasing fruits have attended tlie di^ 
pensation of divine truth. In the former place a few, and 
in the latter twenty-five or thirty meet together privately 
for the reading of the Scriptures and attending to other 
means of grace, and have virtually separated from their 
church. With them the hrethren correspond by letter ; 
and also send them religious treatises in manuscript, which, 
not being subject to the censorship, can be more explicit 
in doctrine than if they were printed. Encouraging hopes 
are entertained that they will persevere unto the end ; and 
27 
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infbnnBtion as late na Augiiet -Ith, 1831, Mfs 'that many 
aw&kencd oonls in Shimakhy and Bakoo go on witli faro- 
nesa in the midst of the opposition ihey hate to encounter.' 

When the misstoDarics first came to Shoosha, not a 
school existed in town, nor sny but that of llie old monk of 
St. Hagop, in ihe province. All attempts to establish a 
frmalt school ha»e, till the present lime, been unaiiccessfVil. 
No nalire female could be found capable in the least de- 
gree of acting as teacher, except an old nun. Proposals 
were made to her, but her usual einploymenl of begging, 
being not only more congenial to her indolent bobjts, 
but in fact more lucrative than teaching, she absolutely re- 
fused. They then songhl to leach a few girta in their own 
house; but such an indelible opprobrium would public 
opinion cast upon a girl who should thus frequent the 
house of n foreigner, that none would come. This prcju- 
dice is so eirong, that to this day they are unable to obtain 
any native female serrants for their families, and are 
obliged to procure help from the German colonies. The 
English families at Tebrlz experience a similar difficulty; 
and the ladies there bring their maids from England. 

The want of a male teacher was supplied by bringtuf 
one from the gymnasium at Moscow ; and a school for 
boys was opened in the spring of 1837. So decidedly was 
he disqualitied however for teaching, that it did not proe- 
per until a vartabed, named Boghos, who had in the mean 
lime opened a private school in the place, was called in as 
principal. lie was not only a popular but a good teachn, 
and the number of scholars soon increased to 130. They 
were taught reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar, 
and, at the request of Boghos, a few also studied rhetoric. 
The Psalter and other parts of the Scriptures were the 
reading lessons. But Boghoa, afler quarrelling away sev- 
eral assistants for insubordination, at length found himself, 
also, in the predicament of disobedience to his superiors. 
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and was likewise obliged to leave. His original contract 
bound him to leach a religious catechism, aud also every 
morning to read the Scriptures and explain them In the 
" TUlgar dialect. Of this part of his duty he was from the 
jxtremely neglectful, and an intimation from tlie mis- 
nonaries, at lasl, of the necessity of attending to it, only 
Qalled forth from him a more positive refusal. Desirous as 
I they were to retain eo able a teacher, they felt that without 
. this small amount of religious instruction, they 
i vould no longer be authorized to support the school, and 
r ])]&in]y told him their connection must be dissolved. 

A school was then opened in their own hou^, which 
shortly increased to as many as their room would accom- 
modate. A school house was then erected for it within 
[ their premises, and that was also soon filled. Religion 
[ Vxs now made more prominent; for the teacher was one of 
md the school was daily opened with prayer 
and reading the Scriptures, either by him, or by one of the 
missionaries. It continued lo flourish until near the lime 
of our arrival, when its scholars amounted to sixty. We 
found also another school of about thirty schtdars under 
their patronage. Only about two thirds of the teacher's 
salary was contributed by them, the remainder being 
supplied by tuition fees. Besides the effects of these schools 
in giving knowledge to the young tending to produce en- 
lightened views of religion, and of the prevailing supeisti- 
tiona ; the missionaries have noticed with pleasure an in- 
creased desire of parents for the education of their offs|wing, 
and a distinct impression beginning to be made in favor of 
school books in the common dialect. The use of such 
books is one of the two improvements, which they have 
been aiming lo introduce. The other is the rejection of 
the old church books, which have hitherto been univer- 
sally used. The Lancasterian system they have not at- 
tempted > 
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The great want of tc&cbers, which Torced itself bo ditf- 
tincily upon their observiklion in their own experieace, led 
them early to contemplate some method far supplying tt. 
With this view, half of their new school house has been 
fitted up for the accommodation of a seminary for the edtt- 
cation of teachers. It Is a favorite ohject, anil one to 
which they intend their principal efTorta in this department 
of education shall be directed. Mr. Haas, to whose lot is 
their division of labor the business of education has faUeOt 
waa expected on his return from Moscow, where he was at 
the time of our visit, to open it in form. In the mean 
time, as sn incipient step, some half a dozen young men 
had becD already admitted to a private course of atiulj, 
which some in fact had pursued so far as to be almost pre- 
pared to conitnence their profession. How ihey will be re- 
ceived, coming out as they do under missionary patronage, 
and being the first proper lay school-m asters in the country, 
remains to be seen. But let their usefulness to others be 
what it may, they have themselves at least been benefit- 
ed by the instructions of the missionaries. Two or three 
have been received into their faniilies ; where indeed bi> 
direct attempt has been made lo lead them to fall out with 
their church, but they have attended family devotions, and 
heard much religious conversation ; and though no satisfao- 
tory evidence of their being truly pious has been observed, 
they yet are in a promising stale of mind, their views are 
generally scriptural, and their conduct has given the great- 
est satisfaction. 

The most gratifying effects of the labors of the missiona- 
ries upon individual character, have been observed in two 
deacons, of whom I must be allowed to give some account- 
They originally belonged lo a convent on an island in 
the lake of Sevan. But in search of theological knowledge, 
they left that convent ; and even had so strong a desire for 
the object of their pursuit, as to form the secret purpose af 
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I <o'"S '" Venice, could tliey not obtain il nearer. Not 
' finding it at EchmiSdain, where they spent some time, nor 
j being admitted to the school at Tiflia, whither they 
I gently went ; one of them came to Shoosha, and engi 
f himself aa assistant to Boghos, while he was principal 
wion school, for the sole compensation of receivi 
s instructions. Being dismissed by him for some fti 
' dous reason, it came to the knowledge of the misaionari 
that he was desirous of studying Latin and Greek, and they 
Wok him into their family. He subsequently assisted them 
o their school, and was llie pious teacher already alluded to. 
me was Moses. He was not long in mentioning his 
friend to them ; and at their request, he also soon joined 
them. The two deacons already understood their ancient 
tongne, and were, in the estimation of their countrymen, 
learned. But their thirst for additional knowledge was so 
great, that notwithstanding tlie serious difficulties to be en- 
countered from the total want of the requisite elementary 
works, their progress in Latin and Greek was good, and 
one of them learned considerable Eugjish. The Scriptures, 
too, were embraced in the circle of their studies, and though 
the errors of their church were never pointed out, they were 
not slow to detect them. The practice of praying for the 
dead was early brought forward by Moses, in an inquiry 
respecting its lawfulness. Mr. Dittrich chose to reply by 
merely pointing out some passages in the Bible opposed to 
it The deacon needed no more ; he was already prepar- 
ed to reject iL Ho soon, indeed, began to give pleasing 
evidence of a change of heart. His companion had not 
advanced so far ; and for some time opposed, not forbearing 
^^ to apply to him the epithet of herelic. He, too, at length 
^H became convinced ; but the signs of his conversion, though 
^H tnch as to give encouraging hope, were never, owing per- 
^H kaps to his natural temperament's being of a more inCellcct- 
^B ml make, so distinctly marked. Not having been conrert- 
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ed in the school of controversy, both were more iocDned; 
in conversing with their countrymen, to urge the great 
duties of repentance and fo.ith, tlun to wrangle about points 
of speculative doctrine, however important. Thus their 
usefulness wns great, and their enemies few. In fact, so 
mild and inofiensive was their deportment, that whatever 
lliey said was listened to, and such elBcieut coadjotois did 
tlioy bid fair to become, that the missionaries contemplated 

■ding tliem to some European seminary, for a more com- 
plete education, than could be obtained at Shooeha. The; 
never forsook (he Armenian church, nor did they ever com- 
mune with the ohurch of the mission. 

The press was an origi[ial part of the missionary estab* 
lishment, conteroplaieii by the charter of Alexander. It 
has hitherto been furnished with only Armenian types. 
The superintendence of it, with the preparation of books, 
is Mr. DiitrichJi particular department. The laws of the 
Russian censorship are understood to direct, that all reli- 
gious works, before being printed, shall be inspected by 
the synod of St. Petersburg or persons a|)poiuted by ii, if 
in the Russian language ; if in German, by the Lutheran 
consistory of the same city ; if for the papists, by the papal 
archbishop, nlso resident there; and if in Armeman, bj 
the Armenian archbishop of the province. Of course arch- 
bishop Nerses, as wekeel of the Catholicos and president 
of the synod of Echmiadzin, had the inspection of the pub- 
lications of this press. So long as he continued at Tiflis 
the necessary imjmmalur could be easily obtained. With 
his approbation the following works were printed chiefly 
for schools : viz. the Sermon on the Mount, as a first trial 
of the press ; the iirst portion of the Psalms in syllables, in- 
tended as a sequel to the spelling-book ; a short historf of 
the Bible; a small grammar of the ancient Armenian; hift- 
torical extracts from the Old Testament; and a large col- 
lecuon of Scripture passages, in both ancient and modem 
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I. Armenisn. Since his banishment, only a small di 
of the ancieat tongue for schools has passed through 
censorship, and that so soon aOerward that the approbation 
i given in his name. The censorship ia now exercised 
by the synod of Echmiadzin ; but three works, viz. Vivian's 
three dialogues on the way of salvation, the Negro Servant, 
and an original treatise on Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism, all in the vulgar tongue, have been sent to the 
press at Moscow, where the rector of the gymnasium both 
superintends the printing, and performs the office of censor. 
An edition of the first arrived at Shoosha while we were 
there, and the last has since been finished. Agents have 
recently been sent abroad with them, and they are now 
extensively scattered throughout the trans-Caucasian prov- 
inces. None of their publications have met with any 
opposition ; nor could they be opposed, bearing as they do 
the approbation of the censor upon their title page. 

The most important work which Mr. Dittrich has attempt- 
ed, and the one from which the most good is anticipated, 
is a translation of the New Testament into the vulgar dia- 
lect of the Armenians. The copies of the Scriptures pos- 
sessed by the people when the missionaries first came to 
these provinces, were extremely few. They have increased 
their number by distributing about 700 of the ancient Ar- 
menian New Testament between the Koor and the Aras. 
But the small proportion of the people that can understand 
it in that dialect, neces.sarity seta very narrow limits to its 
circulation. In the vulgar dialect, the firmest belief is in- 
dulged, that it would be eagerly received by the common 
people. With the intention of making them so valuable a 
present, Mr. Dittrich undertook, with the aid of the dea- 
con already mentioned who was not engaged in teaching, 
to translate it. The first copy of the whole was completed, 
and the four gospels were revised for the press, when 
were at Shoosha ; and since then the revision of the 
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lu&iiiiler has been completed. Tlio British and Foreign 
BibJe Society had authorized an edition to be printed at its 
expense. But a veto from the censor ttrrested it. The 
Gospel of Mallliew, on being prepared, w<t9 duly laid be* 
fore the eynod of Echmiadzin, iur its approbalioQ. For 
several monilis nothing was heard from it, and Mr. Zarem- 
bo, on his rf^turn from Turkey, made a visit to lh« coavent 
to obtain a linal answer. AAer considerable delay, tlie var* 
tabods tcIucUuitly consented to call a meeting of the syn- 
od, at which he was present. Various objections w«re 
urged to its being printed. The work was declared to be 
30 important that a long time would he necessary to ex- 
amine it and form their opinions. This difficulty he over- 
ruled. They promised to make a translation themBelves. 
He replied, that they would not complete it in filieen years ; 
and ' were they willing to be responsible for the souls, which 
during that time would be lost through ignorance of the 
word of God ? ' Then, with much violence of temper, they 
unanimously decUred their unwillingness that the Scrip- 
tures should be printed in the vulgar tongue. Still, prom- 
ises of acceding to his request* mingled will) intrigue and 
tergiversation, were given and recalled, till despairing of 
success, he left them in disgust. The Gospel of Matthew 
has finally been printed. But no hope is entertained of 
getting the imprimatur of the synod for the rest; and with- 
out this, it cannot, according to the decision of govcmmeati 
be pri^ied in the empire. The operations of the press in 
every department, are in fact now entirely stop])ed by the 
tniroicol opposition of the censors. Thus is the Armeaian 
hierarchy, by the aid of Russian laws, exercising, with the 
spirit and rigor of papacy, a power of which it would oth- 
erwise hardly have dreamed. Fur the anathemas already 
mentioned as having been uttered against the publications 
of Venice only to be forgotten, are the only instances 
known of a formal attempt on the part of the Armenian 
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clergy, to control the reading of their countrymcDj or ctch 
the right of private opinion, until ihese laws at the same 
time suggested to them the idea, and clothed them with the 
necessary power. 

Permit me now to give you an account of the storm of 
persecution which burst upon the mission not long before 
our arrival, and to which it was exposed during our visit* 
Nearly all the opposition which proteslant missions in the 
Mediteranean liave encountered, may be traced directly or 
indirectly to the adherents of the church of Rome. Un- 
fortunately a missionary can hardly set his foot upon any 
spot in that field, without encountering some sentiuelof the 
"Mother of Harlots," ready to challenge him, and shout 
the alarm. Papists are the first Christians he meets ; and 
before he has worked his way through them, to the Greeks, 
the Armenians, or the Copts, for whose benefit specially he 
intends to labor, the chance is that they become so alarm- 
ed and prejudiced by papal misrepresentation, as to give 
him but a reluctant welcome. The missionaries at Shoosha 
had no obstacle of this kind to encounter. We know not 
that within the whole field of their labors, there is a papist 
nearer than Tiflis.* Unexpectedly, however, the see of 
Echmiadzin was found ready enough, without instigation or 
advice, to act the part of the sec of Rome. 

The subject that first opened the eyes of the deacons to 
the errors of their church, was the first that brought them 

• The JenilU once bod amisaioiialShiniHklif. It vraa a branch of tlieir 
miuion at Iifshin, and wiu chartBreil tiy ibe Blab, at the salici»liun of a 
Foliab cniay, the protection of whose gnveninienl it continued for some time 
fa enjoy. The ■talion wai aekcted with particular nfereoce lo tlK Europe- 
an merchants who visited the place, many of whom were pnpiBla. Tlie &M J 
aiisaionBry was anauinaUd in 1687. Bui the 6eld waa coniidered to 
poTlanl to be abandoned, and twootbera were a^^ialed to hia place. (Lett., m 
Edif. et Cur. Tol. 4; p. 44— B8.) We negtecUd to inquire for any ro- ( 
mains of ihja miwion, but [rom Ihe fact that we heard nothiDg nf il, 1 infe^ I 
Ihal there are itone. 
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iato collision witb their counuyinco. At a Toast of aam- 
Aoe for the (lead, made hy a man, wbo, as a iitl^im lo Je- 
rumjem and a punctual observer of tbc lawn of liu cbarel^ 
wajt rcpulLsl very religious, they expressed a cautina agaias 
rdyinj; upon musoB for the dead, and some similar erron. 
Provoked that liia goo<l deeils should be called id questioa, 
he rcjKirtcd abroad thai they had renounced praying fat tin 
dead, and the worsliip of Bnint« and images ; and o genctd 
Oppoaitign to tliem broke out. One morning the pfincipd 
Arnieninn of the place rose upon them in church, abwed 
them Willi the most violent language, raised l)is cane oicf 
then), fpat in their faces, and furbado tltom ever lo appnr 
tticre again. Things remained in this stale, when ibe 
bishop came at usual to take up bin winter residence ia 
town. !Ie immediately l>egan to condemn them, and erea 
wrote a letter of complaint to the mission aiies. 'Slmi 
Buawer, and tlie winning meekness and simple piety of 
MoHCs, exhibited in a personal interview, calmed and oiei* 
caino hiui. He became friendly ; even put under the daily 
iQHtruction of Moses Iwo of his own deacons; and tlM 
atoriu was allayed. 

The calm liowcver was but a prelude to a more vitJeiU 
tempest. A few weeks before our arrival, an AimeniaS 
who through the instructions of the missionaries bad em- 
braced the truth, came from Bakoo, and was immediately 
carried by bis zeal into tbe bazar to converse with bb 
countrymen. Much attenlion was excited, and thougb 
his manner was winning and his theme was the great doc- 
trines of salvation, nearly all opposed. The storm, how- 
ever, burst not upon him, as he was a stranger, but upon 
tbe deacons. On a subsequent Sabbath morning, a letter 
from the bishop was rend in one of the churches, declaring 
. ordered by the Catholicos to send the tw© 
deacons to Echmiadzin, and commanding them to be iny 
mediately bound and delivered to him.' An "tTflil <lliit||l 
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locd authorities prevented the execution of this command ] 
St the time ; but, it being repeated aAer a few days, tha 1 
governor concluded to refer the whole caae to the governor- 1 
genera], and accordingly sent the deacons to Tiflis. Wo j 
met them on their way, in company with two Cossacka, at j 
Shah-boolak. Mr. Zaremba preceded them, in order to j 
make the necessary explanation of their case. After 1 
reading a written statement of the proceedings of the mis^ 1 
sionaries, and listening to Mr. Znremba's verbal espjanoi- ' 
tjona, the governor-general asked with surprise, 'How is it 
that you, being Germans, are interfering with the Armeni- 
ans? Remain Germans yourselves, and let them remain 
Armenians.' He declined at first to take cognizance of 
the case, saying, 'The deacons are ecclesiastical men, they 
have committed an ecclesiastical offence, and must be 
judged by an ecclesiastical tribunal.' But at length he con- 
cluded to lay it before the emperor, and to send them in 
the mean time to Echmiadzin, under the civil protection 
of the governor of Erivan. A petition to the emperor 
was accordingly written by them, and, together with tie 
statement of the missionaries, was immediately forward- 
ed. I ought to add, that though, as a plain man and 
an executor of Russian laws, the governor expressed him- 
self abruptly, he was in reality very friendly to Mr. Zar- j 
emba. A similar testimony is given by the missionaries ofa 
the local anlhoritiea of these provinces generally. They J 
have uniformly countenanced them, and manifested a di* I 
position to facilitate their operations. 1 

In the mean time a wekeel of the Catholicos arrived at I 
Shoosha early in September, to withdraw the Armenians I 
fiom the influence of the missionaries. Let us return I 
thither and view his proceedings. Belonging to a distin- I 
guished family, holding the rank of high vartabed, and I 
clothed on the present occasion with the delegated author^ 1 
ity of the Catholicos, he assumed a haughty carriage, and I 
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menaced tbc misaionuics with threftleaiDga of giier 
impon. His first blow u the mbsioo was to drite 
■ppreDtice from the printiog otiice, bjr accusing his b 
er-in-law and guardian, how waa a priest, of Gtr. 
ism, aud threatening to send him in chains to Eclani 
2in. The school he attacked by publishing the nu 
of all whose children hail attended, aud forbidding tin 
under penalty of excommunication, lo send them a^ 
The coiiscqucnc* was, thai when (he school, which I 
hitherto bceu closed on account of the cholera, wae op 
ed a few days at\erwaril, only eight or nine, oat of 
former number of sisiy, attended. The young men, 1 
who were preparing to be teachers, he forced, by threat 
ing their fathers with excommunication ; and bj mena 
directed to them personally, to cease ibeir attendance 
the mias ion-house. 

Shall we took a moment at.theinstractionshe wash 
giving lo hia countrymen, while thus engaged in d 
them from those of the missionaries 7 In a sermon pi 
ed the Sabbath aRcr his arrival in praise of the Vtra 
who as chief of the saints was considered to 
with specini indignity by the proleslaiil doctrines, he argn 
that, ' as Adam could not live without the woman, neit] 
can Christ be mediator without Mary ; she is the qiM 
mentioned in the 45th Psalm ; the most beautiful of wom 
whose charms are celebrated in the Song of Solomon ; m 
as Christ did all that she required at the marriage in Cu 
BO will he now always regard her intercessions.' • Wb 
said he in conclusion, (bowing before her image aa if 
restore her lost honors,) 'who arc these Germans, tl 
have dated to speak against her ? Cursed be they, a 
all who have to do with ihem ! May the disease whi 
now rages destroy them ! ' On another occasion, he n 
reported to assert not only that Christ could not be met 
atoi without Mary, but even to Bay that he would take i 
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on himself to aSurni, that she was equal to either of ttw I 
persons in the Trinity ! I 

The decision of the imperial government was waited for I 
by the missionaries with anxiety. When it came, both of the I 
deacons were already taken from tlieir earthly trials ; ous 1 
having been carried off at Tiflia wliile the cholera was fl 
raging, and the other having died in the convent of Sevan. I 
In reference to them, however, after declaring that no evir M 
dence appeared of the missionaries' having attempted to M 
proselyte, the decision laid down the important principle,. I 
that should a person be fully determined to leave the Ar- I 
menian church, the clergy have no right to retain him by I 
force, but shall leave him immediBtely to do what he plea»- 1 
es — a principle of religious liberty never before, it ia be-S 
lieved, acknowledged in Russia, and entirely subversive ofl 
that prohibition of dissent, which denies the right of everjrl 
man to worship God according to the dictates of his own 1 
conscience. Of the schools, government distinctly declared ] 
its approbation; though it neither could nor would interfere, 
to prevent the clergy from opposing schools established by 
men of another denomination. The missionaries, there* 
fore, have no longer rcasou to apprehend the interference of J 
government to the injury of their schools ; and have oalf I 
to contend, as best they can with the help of God, againat I 
the inimical moral power of the clergy. " Surely the king^sfl 
heart is in the hand of the Lord ; as the rivers of water be m 
tumeth it whithersoever he will." — In August of 1831 the 1 
mission had five schools, which were going on in tolerable m 
quiet, and the opposition at Shoosha had grown weaker. ■ 
But unfortunately the strength of the mission had seriously 1 
diminished. The departure of Mr. Zaremba, one of ito] 
oldest and most valued members, on account of sicknessi I 
has been previously mentioned. Mr. Hohenacker's feeble J 
health has obliged him likewise to leave, and he has settled I 
at Helenendorf. The misBion now consists of 1 
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Dittttch, IIus, uid IManilcr, ftlrcadi named, or Mr. Yodl ■ 
prioler, and Mr. Spromberg n brother receintlj arrived. 

The experiment which these brethien have mmde is ex* 
ceedinglji importuit. Let us gather Bome of the fraini 
of their experience. Thej have been led to doubt trbeiher 
Iheir original design of enlightening the Armeninn Datioa 
wiiltout drawing away any from the Armenian commtu 
ion, can be carried into complete execution. As the pet 
pie become enlightened, they will of course wish for epiti 
ual food, and lor a rational nnd evangelical mode of woi 
ship; boUi of which must be sought elsewhere ihaii in tlKj^ 
own church. Some, also, will be (he victims of 
cution and excommunication. A mission church 
refuse to open ita arms to siich as are thus excluded, b 
conscience or by opposition, from their own. Still, t 
many barriers are set up by prejudice against foreign ii 
flucnce, that neither foreign missionaries alone, nor coi 
verts who have united with them and thus come to h 
viewed as foreigners and apostates, can hardly expect t 
effect the entire reformation of the Armenian church, 
work must be done by enlightened persons rising up &oi]| 
the midst of the church itself; and the greater the 
of light that is diffused through the nation before it is 
tempted, the more sure and complete will be the result. 

The missionary, tlierefore, instead of aiming to n 
proselytes to his own communion, although he may 
individuals who wish or are forced to come, should 
his measure^! so as to draw as few as possible. To thig 
end, be should avoid unnecessary controversy. By it ct 
emoniaj and unessential points are magni6ed into essentii 
in the estimation of the convert, and his conscience ma< 
so sensitive as to force hira speedily from the communioic 
of his church ; while the clergy at the same lime are in 
tated, and urged to search out and persecute or excomrai 
nicate all who are inclined to heresy. On general priQct* 
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pies, too, it ia inexpedient. For, iDstea.d of conveying I 
important truth to the mind, it awakens prejudice to shut | 
the door by immediate opposition; while by a contrary 
course, the seed might be widely scattered and become 
deeply rooted, before the occurrence of such an events 
The brethren confeBs, too, that stated and formal preach- 
ing to a regular congregation, although, did the laws of 
the country allow, their feelings would strongly urge them 
to attempt it aa the most effectual mode of religious instruc- 
tion, tends more than almost any thiug to bring opposition 
upon .inquirers for the truth, and to draw a line of separa- 
tion between them and their church. 

You will expect us to suggest, in some part of our jour- 
ney, what American Christians can do toward diffusing 
evangelical light in Russian Armenia. Our suggestions 
can be given nowhere more advantageously than here, in 
the light of the experiment of the Shoosha mission. In 
order to accomplish so desirable an object, no attempt, of 
course, should be made to transgress the laws of the land. 
Principles of expediency, of our society, and of religion, 
equally forbid it. And yet, it must be confessed, the door 
of entrance, if we would infringe upon none of them, is ex- 
ceedingly strait. That an additional printing press could 
not be advantageously established, you hardly need that we 
should intimate, afler what has been said of the press at 
Shoosha. So many difEculties would there be, also, in the 
way of sending missionaries, that we would not take upon 
ourselves at present to recommend it. Still, we are far 
from being ready to abandon, as inaccessible, so large a por- 
tion of the Armenian nation, (embracing now the emigrant 
population of Persian Armenia, and of the northern part 

t of Turkish Armenia,) as is assembled in the trans-Cauca- 
I provinces of Russia. The door of entrance, though 

I Mrait, is not entirely closed. Government has still left, 
B measure guarantied to the German missionaries, 




|t a very imponuil spheni of uitcruIneM. in nllowiug tben q 
■cope iu the eaUblifthment and ilirecdon of athiiots, 
we attribute u> it the ntora importBDce, from ■ htm \ 
HiKaiou that ihe emperor looka upon their operUioDs « 
{>ka!iure, anil Oiat his iuclinatioua would lead bim to j 
crease, rather tlian diuuiiinh their privileges. fiUU, i 
want uf fund.-i, ihoy are unable to cuitiveie the Bold i| 
thus open to them. Delbre our visit, tlicir society, oat^' 
count of tlm sinallnesa of its income, had directed them by 
no incaiu) to enlarge their system of gratuitous inslrucikiO, 
which is iho very thing that is needed in tlie present iat^ 
lectual condition of the pm^Ie. And the letter wiiich CflKJ 
nmnicated to us the decision of the emperor, su<I> "IM 
fear our society is not able to carry into eflbot whal.H 
moat needed — schools and printing." We would dterdkifl 
strongly rerammend to you to consider, if it be not expWM 
ent to extenil to them a helping hand, by rurnishiog ibm^ 
with the means, in ntouey and books, of putting into opa» 
tion the extensive system of schools thai is called for. You 
cannot need a word to convince you of tlie extreme desir- 
ableness, that BO important a held so providentially fawn- 
ed, should be immediately occupied. Of the gcutlemen 
whom you would thus make your agents, we happen, owing 
to changes that have occurred since we were there, to b« 
acquainted with only one who is ordained. Kespecting 
him, it gives us pleasure to testify, that wc hare no expect- 
ation of your being able to send out from our own cotintr 
man of higher qualilicaiionB for judgment, learning and p 
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conformably to a Hesolution of Congress of March, 191S. Edited by 
Jared Sparks. Sw/oB, 1S29, &c. 

aad at bai ably prepared for the pDbUc."~A'. A R., Dec. 1831. 



The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the UNITED 
STATES of NORTH AMERICA, tiU tbe British RevaLutioa in 1688. 
By James Grabame, Esq. 

" With an apptKBl deilro lo be »liove prill ad ino, witli inJailr; ei|OB] lo a IhotMih 
ImotlEatton of fia,a, and wilb ■ ipirit abM iD *f>|itecuiu ibe value of bli toUJect, Ur. 
Grtbame liBi puliUabed wbaL we caaceita Id ha tbe bgst buak tbat baa am vbere anaearcd 
vpaa tbe early biADTy Df tb£ VolAti 



le Gnteiilawllbl 
raoJEi and doDeJiutice to 

,— aad Ibcre ii aaiplc ro 



dllliein 
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A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLUM L1\^NGST0N, LL,D., 
Member of Congress in 1?74, 177S, and 1771;. Delegate to the Federal 
Conveatioa in 17B7 ; and Governor of the State of Nen Jeraey from 
1776 to 1790. By Thwdore 8«JgTridt, j»m. 



itr. Rich'* CatalogTu of Amrriean Pnitiattnms. 






II. 



FOUR VOYAGES in the CHINESE SE\, ATLANTIC, Pi- 
CIFIC, INDIAN, tad ANTARCTIC OCEANS. Toge(her wWi i 
fiiogn^hicBl Sketdi of tbe Author. By Capt, Beajuniii Morrell, jaa. 






III. 



ill.prloti. M., 

NARRATIVE (if a VOYAGE to the ETHIOPIC and SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, INDIAN OCKAN, CHINESE SEA. NORTH 
and SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, in tha Year. 1829, 1830, and 
""' Bj Kbbj Jbdb Morrell, who MconipMued her husbaud, Capt. 

""°":"™" ""= ""onFuo" pvt^iy Bunnmr, will he read wiUi pleuure, cajweiiJIj t| 

IV. 
td I Tol, Hvo-, prW 10«„ 

■ TOYAGES BOUND THE WORLD ; with Selected Sketchea rf 

Toyagcs to tlic South Seoa, North and South tocifia Oceans, China, Sui. 
performed under the command and ageocy of the author. Also, Infor- 
mation relating to important Ute Diacoverica between 17S2 and 1832, 
together with the Report of the Commnader of the first AmeneiB 
exploring eipeditioo patronized bj the United Slates' Govemmenl, in 
the Brigs Seraph and Annawan, (o the Southern Hemisphere. Rj 

V, 

lillio pipM . . ' . . . ' . £3. 13.! e,/' 

A JOURNEY in NORTH AMERICA, containing a aurvey of Oie 
Countries watered by the Misaisaipi, Ohiot Miaaouri, and other affloitig 
tirera ; with eiitct obaenationa on the coarse and aonndings of Cheaa 
riiera ; fuUowed by pbUosophlca], potidcal, military, and commerciBl 

remarks, and by a projected line of frontiers and central limits, &c, 

By Victor CoUol, late General in the French aervice, and GovBrnor of 
Guadnloupe.— Pori*, IB26. 

Thit work wu print«i] it (be FipEOH Df the Anlhar, In FreDch, ^n 2 tc 
EhgUtb. but neier publUteJ. Sitmt rime uttrr bLi dntb, Ibe whole of 
at boUi fell iolD (ho InDdi or a Purli buokteMer, uho wade up * lt« mv 
net fcir w>«te puper. Tlie few iKrfcrt nople> nnmiiibig were latelj 



Mr. Rich'j Ciilahgue of American FuLlicaiions. £ 

FHIIOSOPHT, KATUmU BXSTOKT, &0. 1 

INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By 

Victor Couain, Professor of Philosophy of the Faculty of Literature at 
Paris. Translated from the French by Heauiog Gotfried Lioberg. 

•• nose who do Dot adopt the gyiluo of CodiId, cannot fail id admlrE Ihe nrofonnd- 
neu ofhlivbewi, (be emnl i/hii Icunlne, hii TeirJeH ipirit, liii ren'renca fur 

■niulv or phUoHtphy."— Mir^ Amtrieuit Jianew, 

pouenei i liiDdnd iplrll wllh CddiId ; ami bu eatlctaed tin wutk wIlL kib« origlsil 
fiolei aqiutly nvrnl ana profoond." — Athmaun. 

•• Mr. UalKrEtiuacqniUedhiiiuflfar bli uilt viih great ajdrlt and fidelily; hit 
Btjie li u Dou fTM and torreoi, and be doe> equal joiHce lo bolh lanpuget.'W. 



pnbllahcd b^ ^ch, of lb 






icidUid, ' ■— QuartiTl^l/irviri 



BOTANY of the NORTHERN and MIDDLE STATES ; or, s 
DescriptioQ of tiie Plants found in the United Statej, North of Virginis, 
arrunged arcordlng to the Natural Sysleni. By Lewis C. Beck, M.D. 
Albany, 1833. 

IV. 

In I «0l. myil lamo.. Si., 

The NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST j or, an Account of the 
most valnable Varieties of Fruit, adapted to cultiTation in the ChmDta of 
the United Stateb, from the latitude of 25 to 54 dEgrees, with their Uaee, 
Modes of Culture, and Mao^ement ; Kemediea for the Maladies to 
which they are si^ject from noiioni ineeit! and other oauaes, 8:0, ; alao 
s brief description of the most oroamental Forest Trees, Shruba, Flowen, 
&c. By WiUiam Keurick. Boston, 1833. 
V. 

AMERICAN ornithology'; or, the Natural History of Bird* 

inhabiting the United States, not given by Wilson. With Pi^itt 4i«»™^ 
engraved, and coloured from natute, B^ CtaiVta \iiitwa."ft™*\;S*»«^^ 
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10 Mr- Rich'* Catalofur af American PubHealion*. 

Vol. II. The niock-hoaie— Mr. Green— Sdiia—Bnru en. 

brspr.iBd k>r bowl)', unil hn cUvill}i -oUiin In of l>r IMU Vlr—rrm wlldefl 
llu)> nfntd ut ■• HW •km* of Hit m*t BHMn. h4 ilitw \a Kniiiilhlnf uhle 



" Hr. PmMIm h u <i4d (iqw 
■■nil,' n lunSwi)! IhUhI, ai 



(■■(liHHn. ilM •liwli tlniiiM of kit ampoillliHi, uil ikilrlcb toi bappy vetB «f 
ImnDir wkJcti mi Ihruiih ill liLi vorki. (npwtlH; ■ rmketH iihI • b«aatr nntr 
tonai iB vrilltiti uf Ihi tircHW diy. ' WiMward Ho I' l> rhincIsrlHit by i£e tplrti 
u4 Tincily wUcb anull)' outk (ba HtlUoti sf lu lulkDr."— ^MrrdoH VsaUiti 

" Soaa of Ih* pirliH wh* •(■r* la Ui> uvry will InicrcM Eii«lbh readen. Tk* 
■ktUh u( dM VlrcInU vilk wbkcli iW novel ohbi, I> vcrr «l*nr. Tin Col. Oanati- 

Aeld 11 Uili iiul Dtlhe ilory, li i Age ijwclnu^ii dT iha In* Vlq^lu." 



SKETCHES nnd ECCENTRICITIES of COLONEL DAVID 
CSOCKETT, of Weil Teneuee. 

" RldciUum dtcm tcnim, quid TIIIU7"— fffracc 



1- , 

Pritr Si. M. ] 

The AMERICAN aCARTERLY REVIEW, No. 26. 4 

CODtenU: 1. Froisaart and hia Timci — 2. Armf of the Vtataii 
Stitei — 3. MorreU's Voyeges — 4. Fortificarion RDd Sitges — S, Dnag. 
llraon'a PbyBioIogj — 6. Life of Sir Humphrey Dbtj— 7. Negro Slavery — 
S. Stuart'a North Ajoeiica— 9. The Rise and Progreax of the Engliali. 
CommoniTealtb. 

'.* Tlili woA li publlilitd punctDilly on (be lil ct Nirch, lane, Ssptember, and 
Dcunnbn'. and li ^etwrilly lecriira iu Lonilou inthiii ■ monlli eflcr ID puhlicatian In 



THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 



Mr. HichV Catalogue of Ami 

x»«lwlilobitiito»,lllilu)peil il . ., 

bo iparcd to nuke It dem-rip pabHc canflileuca. 
lie T«>r ISSSul ISU Bu; Hw be lud coisplcle \o toui vnlwuci, price I^h eacb. 
Ill, 

The AMERICAN JOURN.\L of SCIENCE and ARTS; con- 
ducted by B. SiUiman, M.D. L.L.D. &c. Pabliihed Quarterly, witli 
numeroiiB Platei. 

« of Ibc Edinlmrf b Heritir, a 




Nii.». price 7t.M.. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL of the MEDICAL SCIENCES. Pub- 
llBhed Quarterly, and supported by the most distinguTsbed Physicians ia 
the Uaited States, amone; which are Professori Bigelow, Cbaaning, 
ChapmBn, Coxe, De Batta, Dewees, Dicluou, Dudley, Francia, Gibiou, 
Hare, HeodBraon, Horner, Hofiack, Jacison, Macoeten, Mott, Muasey, 
Physick, Potter, Sewall, Warren, and WortiuDglon i Dra. Daniell, 
Drake, Emerson, Fenrn, Geddinga, Griffith, Hale, Haya, Hayward, 
Ivea, Jackson, Moultrie, Ware, and Wright. It is published jnincfnaf'y 
on the firat of November, February, May, and August. Eacli Number 
contaiua about 280 large Svo, pages, and one or more plates — being a 

Sreater amount of matter than is furniahed by any other Medical 
Dumal in the Uaited Slates. 

The following Eilracts abow the eatimation in which this Journal is 
held in Europe : — 

His MhDchI Bduui li by fiF Ihe beller perlDJknl ; it li. [Ddeed. Oc bast of lie tni»- 
nUiatla sedical pBblicHUnDH ; and, (d inikF ■ cDinpHrHon neartr home, 1h ui mwt n- 
■pecli laperlor Lo Ehe gnut milorily ofEiirDpEBn norbi of llic uma ilFHrlplion." — 
fit LaKH. /m. IBil. 

" We need Poircelr nlCr oor eitKineJ and highl; rmineDt cotemponcy [T^s Ante- 
rlcon lammaJ tf Ut Ktdlcat Sclma,'\ tiam vbOBi we i\aiM. >o our criticiil rtmarfca 
no tbe iqiliikiiii at our ovn CHiBlrjmen, er to the princlpla mblcb Influeiue ni iD Ihe 



" Tbe AmrjkaB Imnal oT 1 
lited of Lhe Danieroiti nerin 
HrmtsMrdlcoIti, lom, XIV. 



Publlibed bilFjreerly, price It. rtfv 
The MARYLAND MEDICAL RECORDER, devoted to Medica' 
Science in general. Condncted by Hor&tir) G. Jamegnn, M.D. Prafoior 
of Surgery in Wostingtan Medical College, Baltimore. 



Mr. HieiiJ Catalagve ofA\ 



No I. fsrOi^lolKr. IS33, 

BALTIMORE MEDICAL ud SURGICAL JOURKAL ud K 
View. Edited bjr E. Qeddinpi, M.D.. Professor of Automj iM I 






tn tin., price Si. t«k Put, 
The CYCLOP.IiDlA of PRACTICAL MEDICINE and SCB. I 
GERY, a Digeil of Medical literature. Edited by Imbc Haja, U.D. 



Tin. 

In «i»iUt NdbIkii, pilcr tt. eub. 
ANNALS of EDUCATION and INSTRUCTION, condncted bf 
William C. Woodbridge, MiiBted by levBral Frienda of EdncatioBi 
united witli the Americao Jonroal of Educatiao. 



hnUaaJc Is laipnn ml wo 



pDbllArd intmilly, 



IX. 




AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER i or, Original MonthtT 
nooni, by American Divinee. EditBd by the Rev. Auatin Diclds- 
1, A.M. New York. 

lie* "M or Ibr hipptrit ei 
U IQ llu-Cl.rl«i»a aJm^T, 




Mr. Rica'j Catalogue of American PulUcoiions. 



■ The KNICKERBOCKER ; oi 

■ Bdited b; Timathy Flint, Author 



THBOI.OOT, tm. 



■n VergioD, coofDrmed ta 



iB.\at."—CkrUHia Blaminrr. 
II. 

DISCOURSES, REVIEWS, and MISCELLANIES, by Wmum 
Ellery Channing. 
The only EditiOQ pubiiahed under the Buperintendence of the Author. 

Chunin^ iltice Oie fliic VolDins viiprioleil in 11131), loB'llK'i' «>IIi v"no >">c'«'i»i^lli^ 
" Dt. ChBimiits hai pnbliihcd compiniliTel; UHkt, Iml on ctctg >nbjeel thai bi bu ip- 

jedi.uiiicciCwhlclilUTececdigil'UH eutD(y of Ibe QiucUrly Keiien, bnl bii eiUnute 
ot tbe i^biruUr nf NapoleoQ BoupBrm, bli Ucwxwot Uio UT? ami WriliiiEiDrHillaD, 
udUimorc iked) »amliiBli(ni«fll>eWorlit<i(FeiKlDii, ell HampbliD u a wrllcr ot 
Ox 1il(biu( powsr, and one of prntmnd, orlgliuO, bbiI ennotiliDi Ifaoiisbl. Ttt (baaftiU 



The POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the RIG HT REV. JOHN HENRY 
HOBART, D-D. Bishop of New York, Slu. With a Memoir of hia 
• Life, by the Rev, ■William Beriao, D.D. 



The WRITINGS of the Late JOHN M. MASON, D.D.. conaiiting 
of SermoDS, Esmye, and MiEceliaoiea, Selected and arranged by ths 
Rev. Ebeneier Mason. 



t ( Mr. Rtcn'f fatalog%e ofAmeriM 

1. 
BtTniANNS LAnOER GREEK GRAMMAR. 

A GREEK CIKAMMAR for Ilur o^ oT bl^ ScbooU tati 
itnllle*. Bf PhiLi|i Uultman. TrufUtMl frona the GerBuw, 
4dditioiu. b^ EJw«rd Robiiuon. 

11. 
WINER'S UBEBK GRAMMAR. 

U I Tol. Bid., prlc. III.. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR of the NEW TESTAMENT, tnui— 

from the Gcnnin of George BcnedicI Winrr, Proteaaot oT ThvolM 

Ktttng^n B; MfMG* Stiurt lad Edwud RobiiiMML 

111. 

STUAHrS HEBREW GRAMMAR. 



STUARTS HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY. 

A HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY." Deiigned u an .^ 

CouTBe of Hebrsv SCudf. By Mo*ei Snurt. Second fidittanT 



additiuDB suJ 

V. 
JAHN'S BIBLICAL ARCH.EOLOGV. 

I6L1CAL ARCU^liOLaGY, traulnted f 

and correctioni. By ThomM Uphun. Tl 

Vl. 

ER.VESTI ON INTERPRETATION. 

ELEMENTS OF INTERPRETATION, traniUted from tho 1. 
of J. A. Ernerti, and Bccompanied by Notes, with an AjmeDdlx, j 
taining Bitrncti from Moras, Beck, aad Eeil. By W^ei ~ 
Third edition. 

STEWART'S HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, Part II, 
ROBINSON'S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 1 
TESTAMENT. 

DE LACY on the STUDY of GRAMMAR, trauBlated by PordiGk 
HOMILETIC LECTURES, by D. Porter, Preadent TheoL A 

HUG'S INTRODUCTION to the UTliTINGS of the NEW 1 
TAMENT. WITH Notes, by MoseB Stuart. 

ARCHBISHOP NEWCOME'S HARMONY' of the GOSPEU 
revised by Prof. Robinson. 

INTRODUCTION to BUTTMANN'S LARGER GREEK GR 
MAB. By ftof. BqMiuwn, to. ** 



Mr.Ricas Calaluguc of American Fablkatiom. IS 

No. XK Price 8i. 

THE BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, a Quarterly Periodical JonrnsL 
Conducted by Edward Kolrinsoa, Prof. ExCtaoTdinary of Sac. Lie ia the 
TliEol. Senunary, Andover. This publication is intended to be, aa its 
name imports, a Collection of Essajs and Tracts of permanent value, 
wMcli shall relate, first and principallj, to the literatuTB of the Bible, and 
to subjects eonnected with this literature. A less prDjninEnt, but DO 
UsB importatit object of the work, is the conserratioii of similar essaya 
in the departments of Sacred Rlietoric, and of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology ; more particularly the latter, as huTing been hitherto less cul- 
tivated in our country than any other. It ta a part of the plao, that s 
portiun of each number shall consist of ace Or more original articlea, 
fomprisicg essays on biblical and other theological topics ; aa well aa 
views of the state of theological edacation and literature in other coon, 
tries. The rest of the work is to be made up of such eelections from the 
•net, range of essays — historical, philotogical, hermeiieutical, geographi- 
cal, &c. — eiiating in the theological literature of England, and the vari- 
ous countries of the European continent, as shall seem most worthy of 
being prcsetited to the American student, and beat adapted to aid his 
progress, and promote amaug us the cause of biblical learning and of 
pnre religion. These will be translated where necessary ; and will every 
where be accommodated to the American reader, by the addition of such 
nates and eiplanatiDns as may seem to be requisite. To every article 
the came of the author or translator will be afSsed, At the close of 
each number there will be given a list of any new and valuable publica- 
tions in our own or in foreign countries ; and the more important worts, 
Eo far as practicable, mil be particularly pointed out. 

Much encouragement Las been given to the Biblical Repository in 
private letters from gentlemen of the highest respectability in every part 
of the country ; and as these letters were gpoutaneoos eipre&jioas of 
good will, they have been lo much the more grati^^. The publishers, 
however, do not feel thMBaelTea at liberty to give them to die public; 
but content themselves herewith subjoining the foUowuignoCiceiaf the 
work, which have already appeared in print. 

Fran. ftuftMor Woftiet, of Hilia. 

" I own IS JOS, UlBI 1 regard Ilie pllo of Iheie three (tarat) Detnberi II cicelleot. 

Your anlclei on Ucrmany ace h verr undid, isd Ibe cbrlHiiB warmlh whLcli Ibey 

fexalbit Ll mciif mat they tiivu been highly erBIlf^ing both lo Uahn uid inyielf- Id a 

scienliQc respect alio, I find ibal the anLcLea wbicb have iprutig ap oa American 

Bropriate ; only I could wUh, u 1 roeotioaed \a ray former letler, (hat the oiore juo- 



vt leirnlDK and greit jDdlcloa'iDea."-^« Blhl. Repai. No. V. pp. SOT, WW. 
Pcofli Prqftaor Bain of Lelpilc. 

roniiKd jog IDr yuur noble (hefrUenei IRepomlDry ; and iHll il Dmil be >o. — i 

imbtr'at conlrilwlort 10 yonr Iheological JonrDah"— See Bibl. Repoi. N 

From (he Spirit oT lit FUeritu. 
- Tlie Biblical Ripoillory bean nneqnivocal URinony lu ihc abllllv asd dl 
rik- fljiirnr Biiri ia partlcalarly vaLoable ai delallintf, lo part, 
valloDi da(ia|[ fate loaf retldenee in Fnnci 









xaraidy prlolcd, and it perhaps all, iKiUi 



ly of liie Hoi/ I 

M 




Bf tkt JWIIar— Od &•: UBlrmlllo of Gvbux, ■nrf ikc uilc of TIhaIkcIc*! BJ«- 
oukw !■ IkM tMatrr. Pair Anuh*.— Tka Swn o( Dcksnh inil Barak, TnunlHin 
ud CannHDUrj-^^iuuiu* *r FiImIm Ijt lC« Atn ul Oirln ■»! ifae AdoUk— 
Oi Ik* LnnrimlbMadTsPiblliuUiiiiilH.nnpKliHibeiMnonor CbrfK.-~^biidu 
•f Itit bndltr* m ii< At; p(, ukI UkI' WamtoiBiila ike Dam — ^EtUEoriul lod 
OnnpUadSluWkwartKlHlUiaHrk— VuioailniKKlaelDrjRemirkiuuiUtBiij 

Jif rnf. Sfnirrt. iMirpntatln of Pwla XVI^Rcmulii no Prof. UiIib^ iM^- 
tWb of laurpnoil'B' — Aitnliiliil. a ShiUh of lili LIC^ (hI Timet On ihs i-.— .r 

at iBMtpMUlwi U W IHIM ID Ut ilblo M u> Dtbu Book! I— Nua re ud .|l/3 
OMuri^ or Pispbacr.— HiMi ua tha Btadi of tl» Omk UaEa>«,— Hiou reuccl- 
l>( ConniiutM upau ibaBurlHam.— IiiheHuDirarCluUtha Bamiiiu nreutbHi 
Id Oh Nm ThumH I— NoUm •« RohwohIIWi S»l«Aa <■ Krr. Tat. i'"»™~ 

«r J'lV' IWnMT.— OUlaii of Ik* Bib. UkE«|a url Ulanlon. 

B, K. Jlf^iuMi, ILD. Hw NnaHtljr Qr FJiyniul Oaltan to UtcrMy Men. ud 

Ar /V^. Putrt vT Onf*^. Bng. Tbaolotii:*] EdaciUns ud UEenturc to the 
** BELECTIDNS AND TIUNSLATI0H8. 

Sf.jlapHHM. OalktArlsrrrFichlDE. Truilir»] b> 0- A-Taylor. 

Dr. H^Krimun. Tfc* f« Mjrilsry of Godllnni InconltoiciUblc : or ■ CriUcfl 
BiinlHllin of Ik* virhiui Budis^ la I Tim. Hi. Id. ""^ 

f*iV. C»»la(. Santeia ot Hcbnif PbUDloicy (DdLeileDtiaptiy. Truuiaied h- 
Ika &1IIO.. "' 

Prn/: titmMif. AnisiUiw aad Pctijlai ; Compinllvc View or ibcir Um •>.» 
Ayttem>, ImitUlM by h. W««)..Jr. S« .Ih WHr Itn.pp. ^' "^ 

Prof . Ball*. OulfcalBlwprtiiUunoribo Stiipui™. Triiuliicd by ihe Editor 

iV^, no(w». Iit»latlal BdncaUw In Italy. Two ■nlclM.-UTlwer.nhv'ot 
tbe New Tntimtsl. Bulk trauUlid by Ika BiUlor. Tlw Nilure and mnflL^. 
CD» »[ Holbanlua, TtealltMd b; Prof. Emenon. Tbo Ucrll of C.Iyin ■. „ I^^ 
Dftur of (ha Seripm™. Tran.lalwl by L. Woodi, Jr. ""^ 

Tho p_0MrlB.i of P.al .mt J^« ™ptcUaE F.Uh and WoA^ 
.a Appendli from Niuulcr. ftav 
"'ft-^ n'inBu!*^ninDulle>l A«Dnicy ot the Wrllen of Ike New Taeunent— 
DfTl^NewTeiHnlu]!.— Force oc'kiOrrek PtepMlUimila'coaipiHlllDii'iD'^^k^^e^ 

Fr-if. PfomHalu. Aniaiemi Lania>Ee la PbImiIub. TrBBilalrf by Ike BdUor 

iVi/. Has. Greek tflnfnige In FaTonDo. Trintlilod by the Editor. 

Pnif W. PlaiKi. Hutte and Cbaritler of Ike Greek Slyie of Uw New TeiUiaaal. 
TmoiHied by ike EdlWr. 

e. a. JV|[ii,*r, Ike Hlitortun of Bomi. The Lift ot Oritt n Niebnhr. TniulUeH 
by tbc Bdllor. Wllh an Appendli Tiom Hlcbiellt' AolohluKrapby. 

HAP Df Ibe Conntcy Soalh oC PaluLiDe,>nd Ike FenloinU of MouDI Sinil. 

CHART a! the Bed Su aeir Son. 

The Work li puklbkHl qoirlarly it JidoTcr In UaHachoieitg, aa Ike lit day of 
aiiii.ry,April,J ' — ' ..._-„._ 
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la. Red Lion Square, London. 
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